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CHAPTER I. 

EPFIE. 

It is curious to notice how the lives of people 
blend with and beautify each other; how a little 
child, at first a stranger, may bring such joy into 
the existence of older and sadder persons, that the 
wonder is however their days passed before they 
knew and learnt to love their little friend. 

And when a child voluntarily trusts and attaches 
itself to those whose hearts have been grieved by 
sorrow or loss, it is actually as if an angel guest 
fluttered its gentle wings in an empty and desolate 
dwelling, to fill its vacant space with a new and 
endless delight. 

In this manner EfiSe Barrington endeared herself 
to some neighbours who were greatly in need of 
the innocent novelty of a child's natural joy and 
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happiness to withdraw them from the contemplation 
of Tiirioiis trying and sorrowful past scenes. 

Effie was not one of that sort of children who 
permit early impressions of faces and places to flit 
pcist their memory, whose first friendships and ex- 
peri^ioes resemble a charming shadow dance. Her 
affection took a retentive grasp, and was more con- 
stant and consistent tlian general. She had, too, 
what oId-&shioned people call a ^long memory." 
Of aU who were kind to and fond of her, she re- 
tained, long after the performers of the indulgent 
deeds were scattered, the indulgences themselves 
vague and sweet remembrances of a wide benevo- 
lence, with a particular application to herself, a 
perfect and grateful recoUection. 

She was an in£uit when one of the houses in the 
square where she lived changed tenants. Seated 
in a perambulator, attired in a white poke bonnet, 
and a pelisse of greyish blue, bordered with chin- 
ehiUa fur, she would be drawn leisurely up and down 
in the sunshine, and her sweetly complac^it and 
unchanging smile, her air of dignified comfort, 
and the pretty expression of her baby face, at- 
tracted these new possessors of an old house to the 
window, as no other sight would have done. The 
love of the new neighbours had gone out to the 
baby Effie with their first coming to their present 
abode. 
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She seemed so like a lovely, childish mockery of 
an aged woman, or a curious caricature of a very 
lovely old lady mocking a child ; for she wore a 
narrow cap-front of white satin bows under the brim 
of her venerably shaped head-gear, and her closely- 
buttoned white silk gloves, her brown veil, and 
exquisitely clean and delicate wraps, seemed in- 
dicative of the precautions age, rather than youth, 
gathers round it in summer as well as winter, 
against possible cold. 

The new neighbours had lost their mother after 
anxious years of terrible and close nursing. To 
their dim and grief-worn eyes, this daily outdoor 
view of the baby EfiSe came as the fair and pro- 
mising flowers of spring, succeeding winter fogs and 
rain. They watched her with an inexpressible 
sentiment of love and delight, although only from 
open windows, and felt a pleasure almost pathetic 
in its sincerity when the child, instead of being 
scared or daunted by their heavy mourning gar- 
ments, raised her thrush-like brown eyes and smiled 
back into their faces as recognising the mute good- 
will and amiability shining on her with an un- 
changeable light. To them — to these new comers, 
on whom trouble had laid a heavy hand — she was 
a veritable princess in her perambulator, who con- 
descended to accept their admiration. 

It was an ancient square in which these neigh- 

B 2 
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bours lived. A long garden lined with shrubs filled 
its centre, and a well-kept plot of soft grass was full 
of clean, untown-like daisies. Two rare Lombardy 
poplars raised their great leafy heads high in the 
air, and large plane-trees joined their foliage and 
made a kind of arch above the gravelled paths. 
Not fashionable now, but secluded, sweet and 
pleasant, the square stood apart from vulgar bustle 
and noise, and on a pedestal elevated above the 
shrubs, but long below the Lombardy poplars, a 
statue of Queen Anne gave its name and fame to 
the place, The interlaced branches afforded pretty 
glimpses of the antiquated houses, with the amber 
glimmer of the lamps as they were lighted in the 
shadowy twilight of the summer evenings, and 
something especially soothing, dreamy, wistful and 
restful at once, pervaded the atmosphere of the 
quiet spot. London surrounded it, shut it in, toiled, 
enjoyed itself near and far from it, without inter- 
rupting its peaceful and old-world individuality. 

While in the daytime the long wide square might 
have been a model for that busy scene on which the 
Lady of Shalott gazed ; a more modern Camelot 
lull of easy details. All then was sunny, silent in 
a very luxury of glow, and the distant subdued 
murmur of far-off streets. The leisurely chair- 
mender would take his canes to the kerbstone, and 
lean against the garden palings under the blue sky. 
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where he performed his work happily and far from 
hurriedly, and slim and pretty girls with drawing- 
books in their hands would skip into the several 
colleges into which mansions once grand and the 
home of celebrities had changed with progress. 
Their apparel reminded one of the great-grand- 
mother times, it was so exactly a copy of bygone 
customs of dress; but it particularly suited the 
tone of the square, and gave a sort of fitness of 
costume to the scene. The melancholy cry of the 
periwinkle-man, which alternately amused or charmed 
EflBe with its coaxing or fierce " perry-wink ! " then 
taking the soft monotony of the golden hours, was 
no more a gruflf advertisement of superfluous sale- 
ableSy but a kind of lingering supplication whose 
musical entreaty in the distance was on the model 
of a Gregorian chant. 

Fanciful, and overstrained, finding a pretty echo 
in the voice of a periwinkle-man — but Monica Carr 
needed not to go to foreign countries to find much 
that was pleasant and sometimes poetical in her new 
surroundings. 

Sweet and sunny square, full of associations of 
grand, intellectual and active lives long ago calmed 
and closed ! It was, after all, more like a long, tree- 
filled street with one thoroughfare. Such squares 
are no longer designed ; but to this, antiquity and 
the voices of a bygone aristocracy and dignity had 
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lent a distinction such as asserted itself above more 
modern and gayer neighbourhoods. 

And Monica Carr, who had thought her heart 
would break for grief when she lost her mother, when 
she left her first and best loved home, day by day felt 
its peace sink into her spirit and renew her youth. 

And day after day, also, she and her sisters found 
bright minutes in catching a glimpse of their un- 
known pet, as the white bonnet seemed growing 
taller, the fur-trimmed pelisse more steady, and, in 
short, EflBe began to walk about among the waving 
trees in the great garden. 

Here she would coax and argue with the num- 
berless cats who wound their way in through the 
railings. She would advise them in childish lan- 
guage, growing every month more distinct, not to 
walk in the grass and wet their feet, but to sit still 
while she wove endless daisy-chains for their huflfy, 
stubborn shoulders. Then she visited the old 
beadle in his box — a snug, strange kind of arbour, 
where he kept his best hat, his overcoat, his news- 
papers, and a treasured Waterloo medal and blue 
ribbon. For the beadle had been a soldier, and his 
father had died on that famous battle-field. And 
now this easy occupation of " minding " the 
square garden was found for him by the square 
trustees; and here he could totter and stroll and 
hope to succeed in frightening away the rude boys, 
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who occasionally gave him an excitement too 
quickly fading by attempts to climb over on to the 
grass. This arbour was his reception-room for the 
almost as old gardener, or a choice guest like EflBe 
with her nurse, or some tenant of the square who 
indulged the old man by listening to Waterloo or 
Tower stories. 

Which was the first adventurous member of the 
Carr family, who, overcoming a sensitive delicacy in 
forcing herself on her neighbour's acquaintance, 
actually went straight up to Effie Barrington, kissed 
her pretty cheek, found that kiss returned, and 
begged permission for a visit from the baby ? 

It was not Monica, although she longed to be 
able to avow her truthful leadership in the momen- 
tous matter; nor would either sister permit the 
other to claim the exact tender of friendship to the 
friendly baby. The truth was, that the four neigh- 
bours were excessively punctilious and retiring, and 
so each hoped and believed that some great efiPort 
to " be like the world " had resulted in the desired 
introduction. The step was considered and dis- 
cussed more as if the object was a personage of 
distinction than a little simple, sweet child. 

After a polite message to her parents, it was 

arranged that the long-desired visitor should come 

to No. Four, on Saturday afternoon. 

, To this day Effie remembers dimly, but with a 

delightful sense of a long stretch of happiness, those 
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hours spent among these people who loved her so 
dearly — utter strangers as they were to her parents 
and friends. She played with the greatest freedom, 
as if her grown playmates were but children ; and 
as time progressed, her weekly visit became an 
established custom, varied by occasional peeps 
during the week, as she set forth or returned from 
her daily walks. 

Many mansions in the old square had the im- 
portance claimed for them by their owners of having 
once been the temporary abode of Queen Anne, or 
rather one of the resting-places or nurseries for her 
fragile heir, to which the delicate little Duke of 
Gloucester was so frequently removed during his 
brief life in search of health. 

But this particular old house in which the Carrs 
were now tenants, with its marble stairs, and mantel- 
pieces of Eosso-antico, Carrara, and purest Sicilian ; 
its fine arches above the lofty landings ; its wonder- 
ful garlanded wood-carvings by Grinling Gibbons ; 
its shady, sunny panelled dining-room, and bright 
strip of garden, where strange, old-fashioned flowers, 
such as the yellow evening primrose, the fleur-de- 
lis, and the flag, yet flourished, was generally de- 
cided to have been the actual sometime residence 
of royalty, on account of its very beautiful and im- 
posing interior. Effie Barrington's home in former 
years had served as the home of Lord Chesterfield, 
'' the letter man/' as she once said. 
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But for her, the old palace — if thus it may be 
named, or perhaps, with more modesty, the royal 
lodgings — was simply a pleasant playground, whose 
pleasures could for her in no way be influenced or 
enhanced by shadowy traditions of noble dwellers. 
For the four sisters vied with each other in loving 
and most eager attention to her wishes ; while as far 
as age was concerned, in her own ideas, they might 
have been kinder, taller, wiser babies of her own 
class ; old women, or school-girls, allowed to have a 
house of their own. 

Wesa Oarr, the eldest, was seven-and-twenty ; 
Lacey Carr, the second, twenty-five. Then came 
Monkey Carr, EflSe*s especial playmate, who was 
twenty-three, and lastly, Sairdie, of two-and-twenty. 

Their names were Louisa, Grace, Sarah and 
Monica ; but BjBSe's pronunciation, after several vari- 
ations, turned them out precisely as above ; and, 
ridiculous as it might be to accept a child's grotesque 
rendering of a proper name, somehow to the youngest 
sister Effie's title clung as obstinately as a thistle 
burr, and her " Monica " shrank to " Monkey " even 
among her family notwithstanding her half-vexed 
and laughing protest. 

To the only, but far from lonely, little one to 
whom she was indebted for her change of name, 
Monica speedUy became friend, playfellow, occa- 
sionally even nurse, when, as sometimes happened, 
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Effie had a cold, or headache, and, forsaking her 
active amusement^, preferred leaning back in Monica's 
kind arms, to listen to tales and verses, of which her 
companion had ample store. As she became a 
regular visitor she learnt to remember, with a sense 
that delighted her grown-up associates, in which 
closet her favourite grapes were to be found ; the 
proper receptacle of the wafer-like water-biscuits ; 
to discriminate among and to await the rotation of 
events that should bring her in turn her doll's 
house, her ball, her picture-book ; lastly, those im- 
petuous races round the paved hall, seated on the 
shoulder of Monica Carr. 

The friends of EflSe seemed intended by nature 
and circumstances to miss that more vivid and 
varied happiness known to lives less secluded — a 
happiness of society, and the possibility of forming 
other ties not unlikely to result from their age and 
talents. Yet were they not unhappy, or even dull, 
for they were devoted to each other. Meekly 
satisfied with their lot in life; good to the poor, 
with a constancy and a sympathy never to be daunted 
or defeated by exceptional or repeated instances of 
failure, and with that earnest and simple fondness 
of children, and tenderness to pets, which stamped 
them among superficial or commonplace observers 
as embryo old maids. Long and exhausting 
nursing of their invalid mother, during the last 
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year before they had come to the square^ had left 
them thus : subdued, but not sad ; somewhat settled 
prematurely in a small circle ; very far from rich ; 
able and willing to forego many amusements 
and luxuries with an unchanging cheerfulness. 
Above all, with minds filled with a touching grati- 
tude to Heaven, and an unwavering attachment 
towards each other, such as beautified their lives, 
and redeemed them from monotony. Most un- 
worldly and gentle-minded creatures were they, and 
perhaps it might have been the possession of such 
qualities, beyond the glitter and brilliance belong- 
ing to those generally favoured by the young, which 
attracted Effie towards them. 

The two elder Carrs played beautifully, in a re- 
fined and thorough fashion, old symphonies, old 
operas, older melodies, and the music of dances. 
But neither of them sang, save and except Monica, 
who had a sweet voice and an excellent ear. They had 
some valuable music in their drawing-room : " de- 
menti's themes," "Scarlatti's fugues," Rousseau's 
" Voisin du village," and a strange medley of dances 
never danced now, gigues, corantos, Pavans, and 
minuets. Added to these were good examples of 
modern composers, although from choice, Mozart, 
Handel, Beethoven and Haydn, or Mendelssohn 
and Oliick, filled the old room with sweet echoes as 
Louisa Carr's skilled fingers touched the old piano. 
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In that quiet, shady apartment, where no new or 
freshly pretty article destroyed the nniformity of 
the well-worn details of furniture — carpet, ornaments, 
all growing faded together, and wearing out in a 
fanciful kind of good fellowship — the two Broad wood 
pianos were rubbed, polished and dusted by Louisa 
and Grace — the two who played the most, and most 
delightfully, designated by Effie as the ''music 
Carrs." 

Strained and worn were the keys, yet how softly 
did they stir, how tenderly and with a sweet sort of 
mournfulness repeat the old airs to the bidding of 
the slight, long fingers ! All the old tunes of so 
many years seemed shut up and imprisoned, striving 
to get out and make themselves heard when one or 
other of the sisters played ; while ancient memories 
appeared to gather round the keyboard in a fantastic 
fashion, tangible enough to Monica when she 
listened, as she loved to do, to her sisters' playing. 
For though Louisa and Grace performed without 
that brilliant execution so general at the present 
time, their music charmed and thrilled some hearts 
by its half-melancholy, half-bright traces of by- 
gone centuries and times long peissed away. 

Beside Miss Carr's grand piano stood a darkly 
shining, spindle-legged table, bordered by a large 
mosaic work of difiFerent woods known as "old 
Tunbridge ware." A closer design of smaller, neater 
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pattern has long superseded this ware ; but it may 
still be found on tables and work-baskets in old- 
fashioned families who cherish their relics. Upon the 
table many specimens of fine china were placed, 
some carefully mended, some without chip or crack. 

There was a pouncet-box, once the property of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert ; there was a snuff-box which had 
belonged to, if it failed to solace, the miserable Mary 
of Scotland in her imprisonment at Fotheringay 
Castle; there was a small Indian incense-box of 
finely chased silver; there was a lovely cup of 
hawthorn pattern, a fragment of a set which was in 
the possession of Frederick the Great. Effie called 
this the ** box table," and loved to hear again and 
again " box stories " from the untiring Monica. But 
her favourite was the largest box of all, which made 
as it were a centre for the lesser boxes to surround. 

It was a huge kind of ark covered with red 
leather. It stood on silver feet. It had a vignette 
by Cipriani, a sepia drawing of an exquisitely 
graceful group of girls playing with a dog, on white 
satin let into the lid ; and below the large keyhole 
a square of glass set in a silver rim was placed, 
containing an intricate plait of soft auburn hair, 
the wedding present of the Carrs' great grand- 
mother, presented by her young lover, and the lock 
of auburn hair was his. 

Within the workbox was a pile of square paper- 
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lined trays, compartments, drawers, all containing neat 
and useful things, round which strange old-world 
scents, scarcely to be distinguished now, diffused a 
faintly delicious odour— an incense offered up to 
industry, as Monica explained ; and muslin bags of 
dried verbena leaves, gum -benzoin, tonquin beans, 
and attar of roses blended together in one unique 

essence. 

The same lingered in the large cedar-lined ward- 
robes in the chambers above, and pervaded all the 
great-grandmother's excellently preserved furniture, 
now the property of her descendants. 

This workbox held a perfect wealth of amusement 
and interest for little EflBe. There were ivory and 
mother-of-pearl and Tunbridge ware winders, round 
which the different sorts of faded silks and worsted 
might be re-arranged ; countless thimbles, " shields," 
scissors, cut-glass scent-bottles with silver lids, 
vinaigrettes, treasured cards of narrow silk ribbon or 
"binding," a delicately sewn flannel ** housewife" 
with stitched pockets, again containing endless other 
pockets stuck with carefully assorted needles, samplers, 
card-cases worked with gold beads on white watered- 
silk, a large amber bead to ward off infection, 
a comfit-box, a gilt etui, intact except for a little 
matter of difficulty with the hinges. All this 
dainty and generous troop of details, connected with 
a period when needlework was essentially work done 
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imth a needle, was poured into Effie's carefully lifted 
white muslin pinafore out of the old ark, not two by 
two, in a formal procession, but in a very chaos of 
curiosities. For each, Monica invented histories never 
wearying to her little auditor, and the good-natured 
Louisa, to whom the ark had been bequeathed in 
turn, allowed EflBe to play witli the contents when- 
ever she chos(^. 

The happy and beloved child would have made 
a pretty picture as she sat at her Monkey's feet, 
or in her lap employed in looking over these 
homely and suprgestive items of a long-dead past, 
of a cheerful and industrious existence. Monica 
made the leather ark float on the still waters of 
the soft Turkey carpet, then a pearl winder enacted 
the mission of the dove and flew forth, while Noah 
and his wife and sons were shown by the various 
sized and plentiful scissors, and in decorous couples 
the scent-bottles and thimbles and reels stepped 
on to tlie dry land of the footstool in a regular and 
strangely whimsical company. The sisters could 
not buy their darling as many toys as they wished 
to give her, so Monica made good use of these 
ancient puppets for her play, and with the aid of 
a little imagination they served their purpose of 
entertainment well. 

Sarah Carr, whose disposition was rigidly con- 
scientious and just, with an anxious and scrupulous 
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set of principles, rather in the way of lighthearted- 
ness, gravely feared that this representation of the 
history of the Flood was not altogether proper on 
the part of her sister. But Effie learnt the wonder- 
ful tale quite as correctly and thoroughly from the 
workbox of a century old as hundreds of children 
who become acquainted with it from nursery toys 
or Scripture stories. Fantastic and imaginative as 
Monica's teaching might be, she was too reverential 
ever to approach profane or careless handling of 
solemnly hallowed events. By-and-by Effie learnt 
to feel the sweet if awestruck respect and venera- 
tion of the good God whose presence seems so near 
to childhood ; and as a secondary lesson came the 
sober, gentle and delicate consideration for age, 
religion, and weakness, which the cautious handling 
of the heterogeneous objects in the leathern ark had 
instinctively inculcated. The dramatis personse of 
strange winders and reels — the medley of an out- 
of-date workbox — ^may be made excellent adjuncts 
of first lessons when accompanied by vividness of 
description, and this was a gift of Monica's, com- 
pared with which even the roars of mechanical 
bears and lions, showing audible discomfort to a 
crowd of mixed animals, and a lasting objection to 
a toy ark as a permanent home if shared with them, 
might reasonably take the second place ; and then 
Eiffie learnt to see old ballads as well as to sing 
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them. Personated by the same quaint company 
of actors contained in the workbox, "Ivanhoe," 
"The Midsummer Night's Dream," "The White 
Doe of Rylstone," and Dryden's "Flower and the 
Leaf," with twenty other legends, became by this 
process stern, sensible realities to aid the moreJs of 
little girls; or grand and warlike events fraught 
with a thrillmg sort of fury, and finishing with a 
comfortable lull of peace ; or lovely impossibilities, 
which yet were once possible, of fairy tales, when a 
puss might be a princess, when another puss could 
become prime minister ; when little fawns reasoned 
as well as ran, when real and ideal mingled in most 
happy harmony, and the pearl winders were jnst as 
useful as enchanted elves and good fairies. 

Such were some of EflSe's amusements, over which 
Monica presided with untiring pleasure. When 
strolling in the square garden, there was a varied 
choice of making daisy chains, of leaving cards on 
the trees — ^the cards consisting of fallen leaves — in 
playing hide and seek near Queen Anne's statue, in 
making guesses concerning all the airy gossip of the 
high birds. There were rooks too in the garden, 
and their curious nests hung like bags or slung like 
clumsy purses from the giant Lombardy poplars. 
What wealth of home life did those strange purse- 
like nests contain I What interest for Effie, when 
Monica lifted her up to look into the deep green 
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recesses, and to catch the reserved and occasionally 
contemptuous glance of a rook's eye ! 

Then, again, to search for fairy rings where the 
tiny trefoil formed a forest through which such 
shining tiny winged insects gleamed and gambolled ; 
to run races where Effie always won, or where, if 
Monica should outstrip the light and fleet runner, 
the ofiFence was condoned by a kiss. A hundred novel 
recreations could be formed in the garden, and when 
the sun was too powerful for running about, Effie's 
wicker chair was placed beside the green gai-den- 
seat, and even in silence the true companionship 
between these two steady acquaintances bridged 
over the gulf that stretched below Monica's Schiller 
and Effie's doll. 

And thus things continued until one day, when 
a remark of her little pet threw Monica back on 
remembrances of her own childhood. She was play- 
ing in the old-fashioned drawing-room, where the 
westering sun cast its crimson reflections, where 
the marble stairs outside were shining, on Louisa 
Oarr seated at the piano, on Monica refilling the 
scattered contents of the leathern ark, and Effie 
jumping in and out into the warm red glow. 

To Effie the sunshine seems coming up the stairs, 
as she looks on the house garden from the drawing- 
room lauding, and the magnificent beams there 
appear sending up messengers here. 
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" Monkey," said EflSe, suddenly dancing in from 
looking over the staircase, "Here is a man." It 
was only a joke, and a very little one, like its 
maker, but whether it was the sunshine tinging 
Monica's face, or a startled blush, EflBe could not 
distinguish. No man was to be seen. As she spoke 
a long transparent shadow of the coming evening 
was to be noticed across the marble niche on the 
stairs, and it might be the radiant sunset that caused 
Monica's colour to deepen. The blush did not 
escape the observation of Miss Carr, who was play- 
ing softly on the old Broad wood. 

"Did you feel alarmed, Monkey?" she asked, 
turning on the music-stool to look at her sister, 
with a kind smile. "Effie's jest was peculiar, 
Were you really believing her nonsense ? " 

" No, oh no," answered Monica, putting her hand 
up to her burning cheek. " But you know I was 
thinking a little of the Lieutenant." 

" Love-tenant," repeated Effie, thoughtfully ; 
" but I love Monkey." 

"You love mischief more," said Louisa Carr. 
And Effie, hearing only the affectionate tone, took 
the remark as a highly pleasant compliment. 

She was fetched almost as they were speaking, 
6md while Miss Carr continued her soft playing, 
Monica leant back against the piano, and permitted 
herself the luxury of a long dream. Effie's child- 

2 
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hpod flitted from her view. She saw herself again a 
child ; memory stood over her, and touched her with 
its magical wand^ and summoned a bright company 
of early associations around her. This square gave 
place to another old square far away in the East, 
where Monica's first days were passed with her 
sisters, where the shadow of the great, grim Tower 
of London frowned over a green smooth sward, called 
the Tower Gardens. As she thought of that prim, 
sweet early youth, it came back to her with a kind 
of shock, so accurate were its details, so fresh its 
recollections. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE CHILDHOOD OP MONICA CABB. 

She thought of that former home near an old 
quay, which was the delight of her walks. The 
river seemed to set every detail of Monica's child- 
hood to its murmur, for she had lived close to the 
Thames, and it ran beside every recollection. The 
dark river, the placid river, the merry river, with its 
holiday summer sparkle of sunshine, and its light 
company of steamers brightening up the heavy 
hulks. She could see herself again seated on the 
Tower Stairs, as a succession of steep and time-worn 
steps were named. They were laved and bathed by 
a streamlet with a sound of its own, such as was 
pleasant to hear. For it prattled, rather than dis- 
coursed, gravely of old legends of the grim Tower. 
It seemed to say that all past horrors were over and 
ended, that mercy would in time even obliterate the 
remembrance of injustice and cruelty, and that in 
short the streamlet was hopeful and determined to 
rejoice. And near it were the terrible Traitor's 
Gate, the grassy moat, fearful relics of a horrible 
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period each, now softened and beautified by the 
lavish decoration of ivy and the atmosphere of 
better times. 

Monica was not thought strong enough for the 
discipline of a day school, so, when her three sisters 
had left her for their lessons, she used to be sent out 
for a walk with the nurse. The walk generally led 
her to these historical stairs during summer weather. 
The nurse worked, and oi'ten, instead of sitting 
beside her, Monica would take her book a stair 
higher or lower, and see the reflection of stirring 
incidents connected with the scene on which she 
gazed more distinctly inscribed on her imagination, 
or mirrored on the bright water, than actually 
related on the page of history she was learning. 

The promenade above the water, the gravelled 
landing-place stretching beneath the blue sky, with 
its details of red coats, and its distant view of masts 
and shipping, has a striking resemblance to Calais. 
The neighbourhood is like an old picture by Vander- 
velde or Wouvermans, and there are days when the 
quay and the environs of the Tower Moat and 
Gardens have a picturesque attractiveness of colour 
which leads the mind far away to some scene or 
street in Holland. Monica indulged her fancy in 
imagining the pageants, the processions, the water 
parties which formerly floated past these stairs ; 
sometimes with a king or queen, or grandly-attired 
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prelate, under a crimson awning ; and sometimes in 
the gloom of night, when a gentle daughter pulled 
to the dismal shore to receive her dead father for 
grievous burial; a daughter such as Margaret 
Roper; a father such as Sir Thomas More, and 
the stairs stood silent witnesses of agonised partings. 
And so, grave and gay, their stories alternately made 
Monica thoughtful or amused. 

Then, one day, she saw the Lieutenant, and from 
that date a joy, bringing in its train other and 
ceaseless joys, came into the child's life. 

It happened once that a splendid brown retriever 
dashed close to Monica as she sat reading on the 
topmost stair. He hurried down to a small boat, 
more leisurely followed by a tall and very handsome 
young man in military clothes. 

** Did Nero frighten you ? " he asked, looking at 
the staid Monica of eleven, with a book under her 
arm, and one in her hand, and a fluttered expression 
on her prim and pretty face. 

" No, sir," she replied, " but he nearly upset me ; " 
and then, regarding with affection the brown and 
dripping creature, sitting up in the boat with a 
gentlemanlike air, as if he were anxious to be off, 
yet indulgent to him who kept him waiting, and 
swaying his tail about as a gentle reminder to 
punctuality, she added with a sigh of heartfelt 
admiration, *^ he is such a nice dog ! " 
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The remark found its way at once to the young 
man's heart. 

*^ Is he not ? " he questioned, as if sure of his 
answer, *' as unlike the real Nero as he can be. 
Imperious rather than imperial. Would you like 
to come with me in that boat and to play with 
him ? I live in the Tower, and I have noticed you 
often sitting here." 

" You live in the Tower ! " echoed Monica, whom 
this information astonished, ^'but you are not a 
prince — or — or a murderer, ate you ? " she hesitated 
as to the choice of the last word ; assassin being 
more polite, equally expressive of her meaning, 
but more perilous of pronunciation. "Princes, 
poets, and — ^and mv/tderers^^^ with decision, " did live 
in the Tower, also," continued the well-read Monica ; 
" many died there. They were taken in a boat like 
yours, stopping at the Tower Stairs, just where nurse 
is sitting. Then in at the Tower ; then up another 
dreadful flight of moss-grown steps to the cell where 
they were condemned to remain till — till " 

"Till called for," suggested the young man, 
promptly supplying her solemn pause. "Ah! you 
can remember many such instances, I have no doubt, 
with the aid of a history of England to refresh a 
keen memory. I am not a prince, nor a murderer— 
of this I give you my word. Flattered as I feel 
even to be mistaken for either of those personages, 
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I must deny belonging to either of the classes you 
most encouragingly considered me representative. 
If your nurse allows it, will you then come for a 
little row with Nero and me ? I promise to bring 
you back safely. You could teach me a lot of history 
in an hour, 1 am certain. See, my name is on Nero's 
collar, shining in the sun, for all the world to know 
that I am not ashamed of it." 

He drew himself up in an attitude of mock and 
injured dignity, folding his arms, after a dramatic 
wave of an exceedingly fine white hand, such as 
impressed Monica deeply. 

" I should like to come," she said timidly. " I 
can read your name from here — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fielding; and on the other side, Hugh Francis, and 
Nero." 

" I am that Hugh Francis whom men call Colonel 
Fielding. But you must not say Col-o-nel, noi^ 
Lieu-tenant." 

After another trial Monica gave up Colonel, and 
adopted the second word then and ever afterwards. 
The nurse now seeing Monica's companion, joined 
the child, and after a short dialogue, affairs settled 
themselves. Permission was given for Monica to 
join the Lieutenant and the patient Nero in the 
boat, still dancing up and down by the Tower 
stairs. 

^^ Miss Monica is not to call timid," the nurse 
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explained. ^' Her mind is full of them Tower tales. 
The gentleman wlio brought a potato first from 
Ireland, and who was executed for it, as an act of 
eye treason, in the Tower, is a hero to the child.*' 

" Nurse is thinking of Sir Walter Kaleigh," said 
Monica. '^ He was a hero ; but I think planting 
potatoes all over England rather spoilt him. A 
poet should not plant." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the Lieutenant, beginning to 
use his oars. ^* I find that you are a young lady of 
original opinions. This is a new view of yours. I 
do not believe Sir Walter was such an agriculturist 
as your words would imply. Now, with that vivid 
mind's eye of yours, I know you see a stately per- 
sonage in an Elizabethan ruff, a short cloak over a 
stuffy doublet, and rosetted shoes, digging his own 
extremely long white fingers into the earth —there 
was a good deal of uncultivated earth then among 
the streets — and, as you graphically remark, 
planting his potato aU over England, inflicting him- 
self and his recently discovered root everywhere. 
Of the earth, earthy." 

"Yes," said Monica, "that is just what I did 
think he must be. I have a book called the Cate- 
chism of Useful Knowledge, and the Catechism says 
Sir Walter Ealeigh brought the potato from Ireland, 
and planted it here. Only one potato, and I suppose 
he must have just cut it up into tiny little pieces." 
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" And who or what do you suppose this catechism 
of useless follies to be ? " 

Greatly perplexed, Monica watched the swift 
play of the oars, and then she paid, ** I did think a 
catechism was a sort of insect that turned red in 
stewed pears, but some words sound so much like 
each other.*' 

" And the insect who, according to your explana- 
tion, blushes at finding itself in company with stewed 
pears, happens to be the cochineal, not the catechism 
at all." 

** Only the catechism has red covers," murmured 
Monica. 

" Am I a cochineal ? even though I wear a red 
coat," asked the Lieutenant. " Catechisms and 
coats are not always red, you know." 

" No, I know they are not," she said, not under- 
standing this kind of teasing. " Yet if not, why not ? " 
she wondered, in inextricable confusion ; ** yet if so, 
why so, as well ? " 

"Do you give it up?" smiled the handsome 
Lieutenant, giving Nero's thoughtful nose a re- 
freshing touch of his oar ; " a catechism asks a great . 
many questions, and perhaps I remind you of yours. 
But now tell me your name, for although I have 
watched you play in the square, on the quay, and in 
the gardens, I do not know it." 

" Monica Alison Carr, Lieutenant." 
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" And I shall call you M ona, if I may." 

Monica making no objection, she was now in- 
formed that her journey was over, and the boat 
landed. 

A beautiful and ancient spot is the Tower Moat. 
A large garden surrounds and seems to embrace 
with tender arms that frowning memorial of past 
bloodshed, and to soften much that might sadden a 
thoughtful spectator. 

A very thoughtful little spectator was Monica 
Carr in those days, and many and curious were her 
thoughts, occupied as they always were with bygone 
events and Tower times. The little boat being now 
left in the care of its old owner, who lived close to 
the Custom House Quay, Colonel Fielding, Monica, 
and Nero took a short walk through ways familiar 
to each until they came to the principal entrance of 
the Tower. 

Here the beefeaters touched their porringer caps 
to the young man, who led his companions to a 
quaint old-fashioned apartment lighted by windows 
of that rarely coloured green glass, such as is only 
now met with in excessively venerable buildings, 
like Christ Church School in the City. 

Monica was now invited to inspect her new friend's 
treasures, and, without more than a passing pang of 
fear, admired those well-kept guns and glittering 
swords. 
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** A gentleman so kind to dogs," she argued with 
herself, ^' could not be other than gently disposed, 
even although he was a soldier." 

A handsome black cat, with one white whisker, 
sat meditatively winking his mellow, yelloi?^ eyes in 
a £aded tapestry chair of a curious appearance, 
being broad, high-backed, fringed and intricately 
carved. 

Tinker, who, with Nero, shared the Lieutenant's 
solitude, was not over-well pleased with Monica's 
entrance. His habits were settled now. He re- 
sented intrusion ; he had been coaxed and cherished 
for some years, and now here was another pet. 
Monica touched with tender fingers his stubborn 
velvety head'; but from^ Tinker no sound was to be 
elicited, no response was to be hoped for, but a cross 
and aggrieved mew, and a hasty and disgusted shake 
of his solemn back. So then she was set to examine 
the shells, the fans, and beads, and beautiful ivory 
and sandal-wood carvings, amassed in far distant 
countries by the Lieutenant, and shortly after, 
Dickson, the grave soldier-servant, brought cake, 
and fruit and milk. The last won Tinker's heart. 
For at Monica's urgent request h^ was allowed to 
devour a large quantity out of a deep china saucer 
of a most lovely blue tint. 

Then Monica sat in state beside her kind host. 
Her beaver bonnet was carefully removed from her 
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short fair hair ; her finger napkin pinned round her 
throat, her plate and cup bountifully filled. The 
Colonel possessed a rare quality of protection to 
all young, weak, or tender objects, and his little 
guest wished that her nurse were as gentle and 
delicate of touch as her new friend. 

Then, growing rapidly at ease with the Lieutenant, 
her eyes began to brighten, her colour to deepen, a 
confidential flow of conversation, or rather a narrative 
of her home life, to quicken. 

By degrees Monica made her wish known, a 
tremendous wish for such a little girl, springing 
partly from a sort of mimic ambition fostered by her 
associations, and pai-tly from originality of taste and 
a dreamy delight in all gentle and refined subjects. 

**I write verses," she said, " on the Tower, and I 
want to write hound books when I am grown up. 
Gracie, and Louise and Sarah are my sisters. They 
go to learn music, and take it in turns to carry their 
music books, and sometines they forget whose right- 
ful turn it is, and get cross. They play beautiful 
duets ; but I am the only Carr who could ever sing, 
my aunt Cordelia says I can sing * Ah te oh cara,' 
but I never know if it means " Oh dear me, or thee.' " 

"It means something sad," continued Monica, 
looking at the laughing Lieutenant with great 
solemnity, " but I do not want to know it's meaning, 
it is so pretty in itself. My music-master says 1 
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have no finger," here she doubtfully looked at her 
hands, ** but an excellent ear. I can listen well, if 
that is having a good ear. My papa is in the 
Bankruptcy Office, you know, where of course people 
are never very rich, although he is not a bankrupt, 
or a baronet himself, nurse told me. But we are to 
learn a great deal while we can. This is like Lady 
Jane Grey and the Duke of Northumberland now, 
is it not? like playing at it. Or you might be 
Lord Guildford Dudley; and if you were to be 
imprisoned here, I could wait on you, or write 
petitions. But please let me open the door. It be- 
gins to grow so real ; we two being in the Tower, it 
makes me think of executions and tortures." 

Monica, whose Tower memories generally ended 
in alarming herself, left her half-eaten bun, slid 
down from her tapestry chair, seized her beaver 
bonnet and with trembling fingers began to put it on. 
" I would rather go now," she Said, looking up at 
the Lieutenant with alarmed eyes, " they may want 
me at home perhaps, and the Tower Green is so 
near to this window." 

" You are in a terrible hurry," smiled the Lieu- 
tenant. " Do you suppose an executioner is lurking 
hereabouts. Such times are over, Monica ; but you 
will not be frightened after Jrou have been up here 
again." Then the good-natured young man very 
gently and deftly tied the sober respectable broad 
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strings, until the beaver pent-house — ^the fashionable, 
and far from ugly head-gear of that period — was set 
at the right angle above her innocent face. Monica 
looked like a little picture of Louis Eranach, in the 
Kensington gallery, of a Dutch child, with fair wist- 
ful face; calm, and smiling; eyes short, thick light 
hair, and a sweet demure demeanour. Her cape, 
edged with fur, completed the likeness ; and a very 
long boa of miniver, which she wore because she 
had had or might have a cold, finished her quaint, 
half-foreign toilette. From a rim of white fur and 
a frame of dark beaver, the lovely up-looking eyes, 
the pure complexion and soft hair showed as from 
the best of backgrounds, proving Monica a pretty 
enough little blossom to flourish beside the old Tower. 
So Colonel Fielding thought, and understand- 
ing the horror her childlike mind had too quickly 
conjured for h^r, he went to his cabinet, and took 
therefrom a bag worked in tiny beads of delicate 
colours, and an ivory needlecase intricately carved : 
he offered both to Monica. 

" We are not allowed to take presents," said the 
puritanical Monica, although her eyes filled with 
tears. It was hard to refuse. Monica's ** we" always 
meant the Carr quartette of girls, who were so 
strictly reared that many and many a guileless 
pleasure was denied for fear of consequences years 
ahead. 
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" I am sure that your mother and father will not 
object to your taking a trifle as a remembrance of 
your visit," the Lieutenant said, and with her hand 
in his, Monica strolled demurely down that dungeon- 
like steep stone flight which wound from the Lieu- 
tenant's turret. The open sunshine was regained ; 
her fears were dispersed. Once more the mimic 
boat sped with its light weight through the 
sparkling Thames, and punctually, as the clock 
struck twelve, Monica rejoined her nurse at the 
Tower. Stairs. 

"Cinderella reversed," thought the young and 
light-heaiiied soldier ; and he gave his card and his 
presents into the servant's care. 

Monica, who was not made of much consequence 
at home, had a great deal to relate on her return. 
" Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding, The Tower," was an 
imposing address, and the nurse gave her mistress 
the card, as a guarantee that the little girl's ex- 
pedition in the boat, was undertaken in good com- 
pany. Monica had plenty of material now for her 
day-dreams, when she walked on the old quay and 
gazed thoughtfully on the dark, musical, plashing 
waters below the Tower Stairs. Merry and melan- 
choly they seemed to her, those waters with their 
ceaseless movement were a careless melody con- 
taining beautiful, romantic, and tragic tales of the 
history of the past. Now another bright and vivid 

D 
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anecdote, but of the present, connected itself with 
her historical reveries. Her own anecdote this 
was, with details^ of a glittering gentleman, in 
glowing scarlet, who had fetched her across the 
sparkling river to a grim fortress, where there was 
a gorgeous parix)t who talked and sang, a friendly 
gentle dog, a cat perfectly human in his capacity 
for aflTection and jealousy, and many foreign treasures 
to admire, a perfect fairy tale ! All this went over 
and over again in Monica's mind, with variations 
full of interest and romance. The Lieutenant's 
present of a Maltese bag worked in beads of a 
dozen colours, the needlecase, and a square pretty 
scent-bottle of white glass, also held positions of 
peculiar significance in her judgment. In the days 
of Monica's childhood, youth and youthful fancies 
were subject to a severe restraint, a cold indiiBTerence, 
an atmosphere of chill and well-intentioned control. 
Her three sisters being at school, Monica had suf- 
ficient leisure for self-communing. 

On one of the low window-seats in that house in 
the remote and old-fashioned square, such a window- 
seat as is set in a long corridor, with the sash opened 
to the fresh breeze that wafts from the near Thames, 
gay and busy and thick with shipping, with distant 
cries and far-off answers from the active sailors 
brought to her from the water, Monica, when 
lessons and walks were over, would placidly **8ew 
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her seam" and conjure sweet and delightful visions 
to employ herself mentally. Otherwise lier life 
might have been monotonous, and indeed, viewed 
by the stronger light of better times, rich with 
parties, gifts, amusement and travel, the four little 
Carrs' existence would be perceived as very dull 
indeed. Monica had a taste for making verses, 
and for the illustration of those verses, which would 
now be thought very funny; but which then was 
regarded as idleness, pretence, conceit, and waste 
of hours foredoomed to prosaic and strictly sensible 
works of routine, whose result must be visible. The 
" seam " would grow longer, the ciphering more 
assured, the scales more certain, Monica's parents 
decided, were she to empty her head of whims or 
romances — what constituted the diifference? — and 
be content in the world near Tower Hill, without 
intruding into that unseen world, concealed from 
the elder Carrs, and on that account considered by 
them as a superfluous domain. Monica, indulging 
in beautiful stories where the Lieutenant took a 
prominent place, was quite happy, and felt herself 
indemnified for several penances in the shape of 
solitary stopping at home, when the others were 
permitted to go out, that her own uniquely bad 
spelling and writing drew on her. 

And her Lieutenant, on his part, did not forget 
the gentle and intelligent child, whose face he had 
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frequently remarked before the day of the boating 
expeditios. In one of his letters to his mother and 
sister at home at Old Hall in Sussex, he made 
mention of Monica's queer sayings, and, in the in- 
tervals of varied and active deeds, he found a few 
minutes to remember and smile at the thought of 
of his young guest. Monica, somewhat out of har- 
mony with the standard of childish excellence, as it 
was in those days, struck him as being nevertheless 
a worthy child, and one who might afford him much 
entertainment, for he loved fun, and she above all 
things required some judicious encouragement to 
keep up her spirits under a prim training. 

A fortnight after her firbt meeting with him, 
Monica, to her intense delight, received this letter. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel Fiedling presents his com- 
pliments to Miss Monica Carr, and would be equally 
honoured and pleased by her attendance at a Grand 
Parade to be held on the parade ground at the 
Tower, on Thursday morning at eleven o'clock. 
The band will play. Miss M. Cart's nurse is in- 
cluded in the invitation, and a plain dinner will be 
provided afterwards in Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding's 
rooms, which it is hoped Miss M, Carr will likewise 
grace with her presence." 

A breath of river air fanned the excited red cheek 
of the happy Monica, as she murmured softly, 
" Miss M. Carr, bow delicious it sounds, a grown-up 
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letter too, written without an * 1/ just like mamma's 
notes of invitation ! My Lieutenant, how I do love 
you ! But the Parade Ground is where the people 
were executed." Here a shuddering doubts as to 
how far reminiscences of lessons in history of plainly 
stated barbarous facts might impede enjoyment; 
" but," reviving anticipation, '* all that is gone, and 
done with. If they only let me go ! It will be to 
a familiar spot, and where they could earily fetch 
me. And my sewing is quite finished. * Oraee 
with my presence,' but he does not know Grace, and 
he gave her no presents." 

Monica stretched her tired arms, weary of a per- 
petual needle ; then she went to seek her mother, 
but she was out, and Thursday would be the day 
after to-morrow ; it was really distressing to wait in 
suspense. To her relief, Mr, Carr was in the dining- 
room, and to him she gave her letter. 

Fortunately for Monica's unfrequent pleasures, 
her father was disposed to grant this, which, as the 
child rightly thought, was near to home and safe. 
He gave his consent also to Monica's immediate 
reply to the invitation, for, as her mother was not^ 
expected to return until late in tlie evening, and his 
business would lead him close to Tower Hill, Monica 
must pen a carefully polite answer, which he would 
leave at the Tower, and thereby save the twopenny 
postage-stamp. Monica, with a light heart, animated 
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by the knowledge that her letter would now escape 
a dteaded supervision, made her decorous curtsey, 
and walked slowly, and with solemnity npstairSy 
until the first long landing was reached, then she 
changed the steady and subdued step to one of 
eager haste. She entered her separate bower — her 
own room at the very top, with a wide and fair river 
view, a view resembling a Dutch picture, composed 
of " ships that go on in deep waters," and peaceful, 
pearl-hued stretch of river, and peeps of red tiles, and 
the heavy shadows from Tower Gate. In this altitude, 
crowned by a sloping roof, Monica might unchecked 
pour out her soul in pen and ink, and write to her 
Lieutenant secure from interruption and correction. 

Strange and grotesque was the caligraphy, erratio 
and original the spelling ; but Monica's heart spoke 
through all curiosities of style, and the letter that 
would have been composed under vigilant maternal 
eyes, now blossomed out into something far less 
stiflf and constrained, if much less creditable than if 
it had been overlooked by her mother. 

"Let me see," Monica pondered thoughtfully, 
" I have one hour, and one sheet of paper to write 
on. 1 cannot say * Miss Monica Carr will come with 
pleasure ; ' one cannot call oneself * Miss ' in that 
manner. It is as if one scolded oneself, I will write 
straight on, as I talk, and it will be easier." 

So, fettered by no rules of spelling she took her 
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plain sheet of Bath post, and ten minutes yet 
remained, when the time-study was achieved, and 
concluded, with a sttmza on the Tower. 

Anxious pains had previously been bestowed on 
this treasured production, and now it issued, so to 
speak, revised and corrected, full-blown from its 
author's pen, to be copied with fewer errors of 
spelling, for Monica took extreme trouble to turn 
out her rhymes in a far more polished and perfect 
form than she exerted for her exercises and letters. 
She was too earnest and absorbed in seeking the 
proper expression of her struggling crowd of ideas 
to notice the discrepancies existing in her method of 
spelling the same word twice. It did not signify, 
she hastily considered, for the Lieutenant was sure 
to understand her meaning, and it was not worth 
while to encroach on her short play-hours, when she 
had so much to put in rhjrme, and really even her 
mother would say the letter was well written. What 
might have been thought of its composition she did 
not ask herself. Military music fascinated her. 
Coats of scarlet reminded her of the pageants of 
which her history told her. Therefore the pomp of 
a parade would be an event of immense importance, 
occurring as this would to charm a succession of 
days stinted of childish pleasures. 

The difference that thirty years will work in 
a progressive century! Monica loved her home. 
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surrounded as it was by terrible streets leading to 
glaring, absolutely revolting thoroughfares. She 
felt only the peace of it ; the horror of associations 
belonging to the Tower, and thronging round its 
grey and stately walls, being gradually softened by 
her habit of building up fairy castles to place beside 
it in her imagination, and to fill with a motley 
collection of later heroes and heroines than those 
who once had lingered and died within its pre- 
cincts. 

Now that her letter is concluded — " I am not quite 
sure always how my name is spelt," Monica tells 
herself confidently, " but then he knows it, which is 
the chief thing " — she runs again downstairs, check- 
ing her rush into a sedate step as she enters the 
dining-room. 

Just imagine Monica Carr, of eleven years of age, 
attired in a plain, prim, large-flowered muslin frock, 
with short full sleeves " puflfed," as the fashion then 
was, into little tight narrow bands, resembling wheels 
out of their natural position I Her^hair cut short and 
neat, as a boy's might have been, close to her pretty 
meek head. Her dress reached her sandalled 
prunella shoes, with tiny flat bows, and these dis- 
played a glimpse of white stockings ; a necklace of 
large white carnelian beads, bringing the com- 
parison of a string of assorted white radishes before 
the mind most vividly, was an ornament of here- 
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ditary favour, and an object of equal pride and 
solicitude to its possessor. A holland pinafore, 
round, wide, and shapeless as an open flour-sack, 
guarded the flowery muslin from all contact with 
dirt or dust. Her long bare arms and slim hands 
revealed curious studies of bony sharpness and dis- 
tinctly defined knuckles. Monica was pushing her 
way up to a fine height with wonderful effects of 
angularity. She would sigh over her ungraceful- 
ness when the solitary nursery candle caricatured 
her portrait on the space of the whitewashed wall. 
When the candle was snuffed — snuffers were in 
great esteem in Monica's childhood — she could 
watch this painfully humiliating, tremulous sil- 
houette perform a sort of shadow dance beside or 
above her, its movements regulated by the exigences 
of nurse's needlework, and careful alterations of the 
light. 

Once Monica had been weak enough to shed 
tears about it. Passionately she wished aloud that 
she was not so ungraceful and gaunt. 

" It's better than to be cZisgraceful, Miss Monica," 
nurse answered ; but this was scant consolation. 

Fortunately for a child, who could so acutely feel 
and deplore her defects, an inexhaustible fund of 
imaginative power of beauty, and love of beauty, 
lay hidden in her heart, heightened by the historic 
neighbourhood of the Tower. Thoughts of romances. 
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not always connected with tortures and execa* 
tions, gave her meditations continual employment 
Her happy eyes, of a lovely bluish-grey, seemed 
for her beholding sights unseen by those about 
her. 

After all, notwithstanding the enormous difference 
in the rearing of children then and now, Monica's 
childhood reflected a quiet sweetness, independent 
of great treats, or pretty clothes, or new toys. In 
the summer weather the four quaint little girls were 
sent by their mother for some fresh air in one of the 
many steamboats plying between the Old Swan Pier 
for Hungerford Bridge, for Chelsea, and even as far 
as Woolwich. The nurse generally landed the 
party at Hungerford — a bridge which has long 
ceased to exist. Then it was but a short walk from 
the boat, under dark arches near the Adelphi — 
terrible haunts, whose horrors never alarmed the 
innocent accustomed children — to St. James's or the 
Green Park. The excursion cost but a penny each, 
and its economy, its air-bath, recommended it to the 
mother who could not obtain a better change for her 
pale City darlings. In St. James's Park a stand of 
cows, with accompanying stalls, provided cheap 
refreshment of new milk, and crumbly, pinky, round 
sweet biscuits, with a bonus of two white carraway 
comfits in the centre (one never sees these dainties 
now). Monica used to long for one such red cake. 
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but nurse considered there was more strength in a 
hard " Abernethy." 

It was a kind of earthly paradise to Monica, who 
hardly knew what the country was, to sit on a camp- 
stool by nurse's side, while the more active Louisa, 
Sarah and Grace strolled and chatted happily in 
a not distant group. Driving made poor Monica 
very ill, and the slow, easy motion on the river 
agreed with her better. The inconvenience atten- 
dant on her small travels to fresh scenes limited 
more than the other sisters her experiences of all 
journeys. 

'* Do you think you will be sick, Monica, if I take 
you to see a friend with me, as far as Piccadilly ? " 
her mother would ask. " Cabs are expensive, you 
know, my dear. Can you bear, do you think, the 
omnibus ? I should like you to try and overcome 
all this, my Monica, and to become a strong girl ; 
still, if you think you will be sick " 

" Is there no boat to Hyde Park, mamma ? " 

" No, my dear, and it is a great deal too far for a 
walk." 

Monica, after severe self-examination, thought she 
would not be sick, if it were not a hot day. June and 
July, when, being the season, these invitations were 
more often made to her mother, are generally com- 
posed of hot days, and in spite of her most rigid 
and conscientious conviction that an omnibus would 
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not interfere with her pleasure, a white and ex- 
hausted little creature, utterly unable to eat, or to 
talk, but uncomplaining and silent, would walk 
into the grand house. Poor Monica I a dismal sight 
in her best light-green silk frock, of an obsolete 
chequered pattern, white-silk stockings, black-satin 
spencer, with a frill like Punch's dog, a great 
flapping Leghorn hat, and a long miniyer boa— a 
family heirloom — ^lest she might catch cold. The 
kind heart of her mother's wealthier friend felt for 
the brave struggles plainly showing in the wretched 
white face and large eyes of her small guest. A 
walk in Hyde Park with the schoolroom maid and 
the children, restored a fai^t colour to her solemn 
visage, and then the youthful Carrs were educated 
in a sort of Puritanical defiance of minor evils and 
endurance of small pains. 

One day she had an accident. She ran too 
quickly across the road to get out of the way of a 
brougham apparently close to her. She fell against 
one of the iron posts in the Eow, and her nose 
received a blow, sufficient to stun her. True to the 
rearing bestowed on her, Monica, after shedding a 
few t^ars, spoke no word of her tumble on her 
return to Piccadilly, and when the lady of the house, 
attracted by the unusual size of her countenance, 
gently remarked, " I think your nose is swelled, my 
dear, does it hurt you?^ Monica replied, with 
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a well-intentioned smile, which after all was a very 
weak one, "My nose is always swelled, I think." 
She concealed much pain, and with fortitude sup- 
pressed a desire to relate her trouble. 

'*I did not make any fuss," she said simply, when 
at last the day was over, and the state of the injured 
feature broke on the astonished contemplation of 
the family group, at the remote East-end. " But oh, 
I seem to be all nose now, and it takes up the whole 
room in my face." 

The nurse believed the blow had an advantageous 
influence. Until then, Monica's nose had been far 
from pretty, but now it appeared to take a favour- 
able turn towards grace of outline, and instead of 
being wide, and rather thick, developed, according 
to nurse's phrase, *' quite a bridge." 

She was not a strong child, being excitable, and 
impressionable to a high degree. Her restrained 
manner veiled a temperament full of timidity, and 
vivid with fancy. 

When she was about ten years old, as she was 
enjoying one afternoon an uninterrupted devotion in 
her high whitewashed bower to pen and ink and 
composition, a sudden terror of her complete soli- 
tude seized her with a panic she could not fight 
against. Down went the pen; the cherished ro- 
mance lost its charm ; a frantic descent down the 
many stairs of the old house brought her to the 
dining-room, where her sisters were cheerfully 
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making patchwork, before uurse summoned them 
all to tea. 

''My heart is breaking," exclaimed Monica^ 
putting her hand to her side; and it certainly 
did beat with tremendous rapidity from her haste. 
'' Come up, Gracey, and Sarah and Louisa, the Day 
of Judgment has come, and great-uncle Marmadnke 
is burning." 

'' Nonsense,'* said the practical Sarah, '' something 
frightened you, I suppose, and you ran so quickly, 
no wonder your heart beats." 

" Let us see, at any rate," urged the others ; and 
already partly ashamed of herself, Monica headed 
the three, and they followed her into the attic A 
glorious sunset lit up the latticed panes of the open 
window. In old flower-pots precious lemon and orange 
pips were putting forth dark green glossy leaves. 
Monica loved flowers and was successful in their 
cultivation, and the aspect of the attic was extremely 
well adapted to the growth of plants. It was a 
gorgeous sunset, vividly crimson and purple, casting 
glowing reflections in every comer. Stacked to- 
gether were some family portraits, taken from their 
frames and consigned to oblivion here, and flaming 
through the canvas of one, the powerful beams 
served to distort and grotesquely illuminate the 
placid, smirking portrait of a bygone Carr, in a 
blue coat, a multiplied shirt frill, a high neckhand- 
kerchief, and a powdered peruke. 
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"There!'* exclaimed Monica, in a frightened 
whisper, pointing to the picture, " does he not look 
burning ? Is not the room horrid ? " 

"It appears," answered Louie Carr, who loved 
long words, " as if there was a conflagration, but I 
do think, Monica, it is very rude of you to believe 
our great-nncle burning in — ^in perdition." 

" What an old relic he is ! " said Sarah, who was 
not alarmed by the fiery gleams of the ancestral 
likeness. " See, Monica," placing her hand fondly 
on the canvas, " he is fading now. His sparks are 
dying away. The sunset has got into him, you 
know, and he will be all right and rusty-looking soon, 
when it goes out," 

" Why should you not sit with us, and then you 
would not be so terrified," Gracey continued. 

" You have been writing," said the judicial Louie, 
taking up her part in the chorus of condemna- 
tion, and at the same time lifting a blotted sheet 
of paper from the uncovered boards, and she read 
aloud : — 

" The sunset is gorgeous and gold, 

It lights up the diamonded panes, 
And it hardly seems true that we hold] 

All this gold, after winds, snows and rains ; 
Such gold as the sunlight can pour, 

On the dismal, and dark Traitor's Gate, 
Wrapping even this worm-eaten floor, 

In a carpeting, quite delicate." 
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" What rubbish 1 " commented Louie, calmly ; 
** not even projKjrly spelt. Pray, come down to ns 
and common-8<*n8c in the parlour. One day, Monica, 
when you have brain fever, or — or a fit by yourself, 
you will regret your conceit." 

The sunset paled, and Monica, heartily mortified, 
made no protest against her probable fate. The 
wholesome society of her sisters banished her fear, ' 
and a greater attachment to her chosen study 
followed her panic. 

And so, now having finished her answer in the 
unfurnished attic to the Licutenaut, she softly lays 
it beside her father on the table. He will not over- 
look the queer contents, and satisfied and eager for 
her visit, Monica pushes aside one prim, stiff, 
crimson curtain from the window, and enjoys one of 
those delightful reveries where hope, happiness, and 
trust form a garden in a child's reflections, and where 
she can, in a way, rest beneath those verdant and 
beautiful trees. 

She received twopence a week for pocket-money ; 
a twopence subject to diminution or complete 
absorption by fines. To improve her spelling her 
mother insisted on her writing a letter to her weekly 
on her slate, one farthing being the tax paid for 
every error. This habit of composition served to 
strengthen the child's power of observation, although 
the Tower was rather too often introduced, for, as 
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Monica said, what else was there to write of? So 
these letters used to be headed, " Thoughts on the 
Tower, by a young lady in London, to a young 
lady in the country." Or, " A Visit to the Tower by 
a young lady from the country, written to a young 
lady in her native place." 

" You never seem to move away from the Tower, 
child," her mother once remarked. 

" We never do, really, mamma," Monica replied, 
literally. 

When her pocket-money was intact, she would 
go to a large stationer's shop, with tempting wooden 
cases containing haK-soiled or injured sheets of 
paper of various sizes and quality. Here she could 
obtain material whereon to write her poems. 

" I want twopenny worth of paper," she would say ; 
and then, what fund for interesting labour ! The 
stationer occasionally let her have large " outsides," 
as he called thena, of lined paper, a most welcome 
boon, and now and then a pink envelope or a silver 
wafer came as a surprise in her bargain. Long rolls 
of narrow paper, something like publishers* " slips," 
were also useful. On some of these the amateur 
wrote her famous unpublished romance, entitled, 
" Florence, or the Earl of Orkney," a narrative, thril- 
ling and full of interest even to those derisive critics 
of nursery literature — ^her sisters Louie, Sarah and 
Gracey. What can equal the rapturous exultation 

E 
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of an embryo writer, absolutely listened to patiently, 
even eagerly heard ( Nothing that came afterwards 
to Monica's experience in the guise of praisie, of 
friends' congratulations, of reviewers' notices^ ever 
surpassed that joy ot havin^x awaked by the power 
of her own imagination, sympathy instead of satire, 
most of all in the mind of the pro.^ic Louie. 

" Not so bad, Monica, after all," was the reserred 
tribute her admiration wrung from her; but how 
precious was that stinted phrase, what a delicious 
offering to her vanity ! The brief sentence appealed 
also to something higher than egotism, as coming 
from Louie, whose practical talents were regarded 
by the three younger sisters with the ungrudging 
veneration genuine cleverness rarely fails to grant ; 
Louie, whose word was held of the utmost import- 
ance, and whose opinions were always formed on 
actual knowledge of a subject ! From such a high 
authority, therefore, a verdict stimulated to fresh 
effort, and Monica most earnestly devoted her leisure 
to new studies with her pen. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Monica's friend. 



With a heart full of expectation of happiness, and 
a portion of that happiness already realised by a 
day that seemed spread like a lovely smile above 
the thronged and busy environs of Monica's home, 
she set forth with the nurse, who now combined 
various other offices in the family, besides and 
beyond that of supervision of the children. 

Tower Hill looked mild and peaceful in the 
broadening sunshine, and the martial strains of 
music accompanying the parade of soldiery were 
invigorating and cheerful. 

The quiet and attentive child watched silently 
the movements of the perfectly disciplined men, 
and, although occasionally a shuddering of awe and 
distrust of all those glittering weapons caused her 
to turn a little too quickly from her usual pallor 
to a scarlet, which was as brilliant as a reflection of 
the prevailing costume on which she gazed, she 
speedily took courage and regained confidence. 

The exterior of the Tower was sufiiciently familiar 

E 2 
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to MoDicu, and she had often been within its gloomj 
Nvulls before she met the young Lieutenant-ColoneL 
On this occasion she thoroughly appreciated the 
difference of former researches into the grim re- 
cesses of the past, shared with the nurse and her 
sisters, from the same tour, only with another 
cicerone. 

Who that has investigated the rugged and 
pathetic details of the Beauchamp Tower can 
readily allow its touching associations to fade from 
remembrance ? 

Here, inscribed on one wall in old Italian with 
a date of 1541, is William Tyrrel's motto, **Di8poi 
che voi la fortyna che la mea speransa va al yento 
pianger', hoTolio el ten)po perdvdo : e semper stel 
xua trista e disconeta." (Since fortune hath chosen 
that my hope should go to the wind to complain, I 
wish time were destroyed, my star being ever sad 
and unhappy.) Mournful enough, and deeply sug- 
gestive of a bygone trouble, the old writing on the 
wall of so many of those captives who languished in 
this two-storied building goes direct to the sympathy 
of the spectator. 

Here, again, are the simple letters " lane," the 
royal title of the single-hearted Lady Jane Grey. 
Here also is the autograph of the haughty and 
rebellious son of the Earl of Sussex, Egremond 
Eadclyffe, with his device "Pour Parvenir;'* he 
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who was committed to the Tower in 1576, when 
engaged in the rebellion against Elizabeth, in favour 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Monica's fancy supplemented or adorned all 
bold facts, filling in with some touch of grace or of 
romance the outlines of those ancient troubles and 
struggles, whose records could be traced about her. 
Perhaps she found more charming than ever these 
echoes of the earlier centuries, the Governor's houge 
in the south-west angle. For it likewise possessed 
the name of the Lieutenant's lodgings, and what a 
pleasant sound that was ! But, alas ! that prisoners, 
royal prisoners, had been here too, for the aged 
mother of Lord Darnley, the Countess of Lennox, 
and grandmother of James the First, was punished 
because of her son's marriage to Mary of Scotland, 
in this part of the building. 

" I think, my Lieutenant," said Monica, who was 
now completely at her ease with the good-tempered, 
kind young man, " that you must miss living in a 
tower when you go home, I suppose there are no 
cells or inscriptions at Old Hall ? " 

" We have bells and inscriptions instead," he 
replied. "A long row of bells at the top of the 
house, and beneath them can be read *for hot 
water,' * Miss Bianca's bell,' * Miss Lucy's bell,' ' Sir 
Hugh's bell,' * Mr. Francis',' and so on." 

" Ah ! but do tell me, please," entreated Monica, 
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*' tlie meaning of tliose bells. Who are Mi^8 Bianca, 
and Luev, and Mr. Francis? " 

*' Bianca is my eldest sister. She is married to 
Mr. Paton, who lives at Winohelsea. Lucy is the 
youngest, slie stays at home with my mother ; and 
my father is Sir Hugh Fielding; while, before my 
education was finished, I was called Mr. Francis." 

*'llovv pretty!" said Monica, with a sigh of satis- 
faction ; ** are there soldiers at Old Hall ? " 

" There is a carefully preserved box of tin soldiers 
— my first troop — in the toy-room, where my mother 
spends the morning frequently.*' 

"You must often think of this place, the — the 
zeenith of Britain's strength and prosperity,*' said 
Monica, blushing at this test of a carefully prepared 
sentence. 

** The what, dear ? " asked the bewildered Colonel. 

** Zeenith,** repeated Monica in an agony of shame ; 
" oh, is it a bad word ? 

" By no means, Mona, but it happens to be zenith. 
What a funny little creature you are to be sure I Lucy 
would be enchanted with you. We must ask your 
mother to let you run down to Old Hall with ine 
to stay for a few days* What do you say to the 
plan ? " 

*' It would be too far, would it not ? I cannot 
walk very fast, and running down Gracey and Sarah 
in the park always puts me out of breath." 
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*' We will go in the train," he answered, lightly 
smoothing the meek and fair head; "that was 
what I meant, Mona dear. One must be very 
literal, I find ; but would you like to come ? are you 
fond of the sea?" 

" Of the sea ! " exclaimed Monica ; " I never have 
been to the sea. Yes, yes, if you took me, and if 
Ijady Fielding would not mind." 

" My mother would not object at all ; and you 
could amuse my father, who cannot move about." 

" My father can move," said Monica, puzzled ; 
** cannot Sir Hugh be made to move ? " 

" Unfortunately he is not a mechanical con- 
trivance, as your \^ords hint, who can be wound up, 
and set going. Alas, Monica ! he has gout, and id* 
obliged to rest a troublesome foot, swathed in 
bandages, on a footstool all day* Can a little girl 
understand that, I wonder ? " 

*' Yes, indeed, I can," Monica replied eagerly. 
" I am very sorry for Sir Hugh." 

" Then, when I go to Old Hall, it is settled that 
you accompany me — all alone, Mona — ^no nurse, no 
sister. Will you be able to find courage to join your 
Lieutenant when he proclaims marching orders, if 
your parents consent ? " 

"Yes, yes," she again repeated, with glowing 
cheeks, and expectation once more blunted her 
enjoyment of the lunch her host had provided. 
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She should, however, take her strawberries and 
grapes with her ; so Dickson, greatly to Tinker's un- 
expressed indignation, made an orderly packet of a 
few dainties to take home to her sisters. Then, after 
much blushing, and some hesitation, the valued manu- 
scripts were submitted to the Colonel's judgment. 

These he read, turning somewhat away from the 
imploring scrutiny of the poet herself; sometimes he 
coughed violently, stifling quite a spasmodic attack 
by covering his face with his handkerchief; some- 
times a sound like a choked laugh escaped him. 
Monica looked on gravely, wondering as to the 
cause of these odd noises. Finally she said, '^I 
often cry over my own things " (for she hesitated at 
the arrogance of naming her verses poems), ** but do 
not read them, pray, if they make you cry." 

The Colonel raised his blue eyes, brimming over 
with suppressed mirth. 

" I never felt less inclined to cry, believe me, 
Mona dear ; I was slightly overcome just now — ^not 
with weeping, however." 

" You do not cough generally," persisted the little 
author ; " I have gruel if I cough." 

" I do not though. Now, Mona, never mind the 
cough, it has departed. My little friend must learn 
to spell, and to understand the meaning of the long 
words she uses before she can succeed in com- 
position ; that is my verdict." 
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The Coloners voice was gentle, but very decided, 
as the voice of one who is in the habit of com- 
manding is sure to be. A feeling of being in 
disgrace made Monica droop her head, and a keen 
feeling of self-contempt took the place of a flutter 
of anxious complacency. 

^'The third person!" she said in some dismay, 
" that is for polite annoyance, if not for conventional 
but formal civility. My sisters* governess told them 
so, from the grammar." 

" Do you think, then, I am politely annoyed with 
y ou ? *' he asked, laughing, and stroking again the am- 
bitious childish head. '^ No, indeed, my little Mona ; 
but you wanted my advice, and even if it be as un- 
palatable as most good advice is considered by those to 
whom it is administered, discipline, you know, Mona, 
is as needful to make a good scholar as a good soldier. 
Every lady learns to spell properly ; and though now 
your errors are very amusing, they will cease to 
provoke a laugh or a cough, if you neglect that 
most important item of education. Your ideas are 
obscured, not revealed, by the disguise of imperfect 
spelling, you see. Now, if at the end of the month 
you will copy these sonnets and elegies, without — I 
must not be too severe — more than six mistakes, I 
will give you an album or scrap-book, in which you 
shall duly insert your verses ; and I will show you 
how to make an index, and your name shall be 
engraved on the clasps." 
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At this magnificent offer, Monica, much comforted 
drew nearer to his chair. 

" I must not spoil her," the young man thought, 
*' she is too good a child to be flattered into a con- 
ceited little miss. But oh ! my sudden cough and 
proffered gruel ; and oh ! those delightful verses^ 
what, uihat will Lucy say to her, and to them ? The 
album shall form part of our lugga<2;e to Old Hall, I 
vow ; " and then, aloud, " what good chance, I wonder, 
made you and I meet, little Mona, on the Tower 
Stairs ? " 

"Nurse calls it Providence," was the solemn 
reply ; '' she says I am a better child since that 
day." 

" Were you very bad before ? " 

" Nurse told me to take a lesson from the soldiers^ 
who must be obedient," said Monica. " I am some- 
times wild, although they say at home that no 
stranger could guess it." 

" What do you do to deserve such a character ? ** 

"Ah," said Monica softly, "you are always in fun ; 
you do not mind little thiugs; it all depends on 
that. Once, when nurse sat on the quay, at work, 
and I was walking about, a lady asked me where 
some street was — ^I forget the name of the street 
now — but I was tired of looking at the water, and I 
knew the way, and I took her there, without asking 
leave. Nurse was so angry, she told my mother, 
who spoke of it to papa ; and there are no secrets^ 
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you know , at home, everybody knew of it, and said 
it was a wild and daring deed. 1 meant to do good 
Unto my neighbour/' sighed poor Monica. ** I was 
frightened too, when we came to that street, a 
narrow, uphill lane, overhanging a wharf. The 
lady was very grateful." 

" The lady ! " echoed the Colonel, in a low 
voice. 

" She would have kissed me," continued Monica, 
heedless of the whisper, and unsuspicious * of its 
irony ; " but ladies do not kiss each other in thci 
streets, I think, so I turned away. I have done 
other wild things. I allowed my sister Gracey's 
white mice to escape from their cage; their eyes 
were so red, and they must have cried in captivity 
as if they were Tower people. I thought about it 
a long time before I put that plan into execution. 
I read those words, and then they reminded Ine 
more — moreover^ of the prisoners here; even 
execution seemed to fit into the mice. So I 
escaped them, and for one year my pocket-money 
was stopped." 

" And, without impertinence, may I inquire what 
your income is, or was ? " 

"Twopence a week, and mamma likes me to 
help to buy my gloves out of the sum. Every 
penny was to be for new mice for Gracey ; but she 
insisted that I would let out all her caged creatures^ 
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so the money went towards a book. That was a 
year ago, before I knew you ; now, it seems as if I 
had always known you,** she added, with a radiant 
face and a most affectionate glance. 

Meanwhile Colonel Fielding was extracting some- 
thing from his parse. What could it be ? Monica 
grew exceedingly red, and shrank away as at last 
a half-sovereign was offered to her. 

** This is for you, Mona," he said, for the accomit 
of bis favourite's punishment had moved his pity; 
" not for mice — ^but I am sure that they will prove 
no temptation — for anything you prefer for yourselfl 
It is not," he went on, as if arguing against his own 
indulgence and sense of the injustice shown towards 
Mona's benevolent intentions, "to reward you, but 
to teach you the proper use of money, which you 
never can learn in an utterly penniless state." 

" No, please ; no, thank you," Monica repeated ; 
and to prove the earnestness of her refusal, she put 
both hands behind her back. This action might 
have been due also to the strength of the trial, for 
to her, in her poverty, what visions of delight, of 
seK-gratification, of generous amends to be made to 
the justly incensed Gracey, rose before her mind, all 
raised by that small, glittering gold piece ! What 
thoughts of a stock of manuscript paper, inex- 
haustible and neat ; of a paintbox wherewith to 
colour her illustrations of her tales; of a gorgeous 
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handkerchief for nurse ; a fan for mamma ; a purse, 
a paper-knife for papa ; and a wide margin left for 
Louie and Sarah, enthralled her! Still Monica 
could be firm, and energetically fight with, and 
finally conquer this test of an obedience, by no means 
always spontaneous. 

'* I may not take money from any but papa and 
mamma," she explained. 

" But if they on their part take it from you, call 
your dividends in, in fact," retorted the provoked 
Colonel, " how are you to manage ? " 

" I cannot tell," said Monica, feebly, " but I must 
not accept it." 

" Do you really mean that, Mona ? " 

" Yes, I do ; I must mean it," was the emphatic 
reply ; and with reluctance the young man put the 
rejected present back in a purse where so many 
other bits of gold, larger, or of the same size, kept 
company with it, that to Monica it was as if all the 
wealth of the world formed its contents. But she 
strove to conceal her disappointment, or, as that 
disappointment was bravely inflicted by her own 
determination, to hide the pang it cost her, and of 
which she was bitterly ashamed. 

The Colonel, quick to appreciate what was 
passing in her mind and reflected on her candid 
and sweet fi^ce, was charmed to find a perception so 
fine, and a taste so delicate, in this old-fashioned, 
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sternly-roared child. He was angry at his want 
of tact in pressing tlmt gift of money on her hardly 
tried choice, and surprised that her principles were 
so correct, and firmly established. 

" I think I must apologise," he said ; " here ha^e 
I been regarding you as a little girl ready to be 
fascinated by a tip, after the manner of school-boys, 
while your parents have been studiously giving you 
the habits of a grown-up young lady. Blame my 
ignorance, Mona, not any purpose of wounding your 
feelings, or of slighting an excellent and honourable 
custom, and do not look so absurdly astonished. 
What at, now ? " 

" I never understood that grown people apologised 
to children. No grown person ever begged our 
pardon, even when they must have known they were 
wrong," Monica said thoughtfully. *'But you are 
quite different and so kind. The places are all so 
much nicer, now that I have been to see them with 
you. Nurse used to make morals from the scenes 
about here, and point them at me. All Lady Jane 
Grey's knowledge, she said, could not save her from 
destruction. She told me this when I called 
Gracey a fool. It was a wrong word, and she is 
very, very quick, and clever, but she made fun of 
me, and I was angry. Nurse said, * he who calls his 
brother a fool, shall surely burn in everlasting 
fire. Your talons, Monica, will not save you.' Oh 
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I did cry. I dreamed all the night of it, and I was 
very sorry." 

'^ Miss Grace Carr and you do not appear to pull 
together very well," remarked the Colonel. 

" Pull together ? " repeated Monica, in a puzzled 
tone ; ** do you mean agree ? Oh, we do not often 
dispute, but we come close to each other's age, and 
so, you know, we are not always as comfortable as 
Louie and I are ; for Louie is the eldest, and very 
just, and sincere, and if we either of us keep sullen 
or cold after we have been naughty, it never goes 
on to another day. Mamma says, * never let the sun 
go down on wrath,' " she continued, looking with a 
solemn, admiring expression away through the 
many and small-paned window, out where a fervent 
sun was setting the old Tower with crown jewels 
more radiant and evanescent than those so safely 
locked within its walls. " I do like those words," 
she said, again turning to the Colonel, who 
listened with some deeper attention latent in his 
amused interest. " So we used to say every night, 
* if you have ever been unkind to me, Louie, Sarah, 
or Gracey, I forgive you. If I have been unkind 
to you, will you forgive me ? ' " 

" What a formula ! " laughed the Colonel. 

" If that is too long a question to ask when one 
is very tired ? " Monica asked hesitating, " but we 
shortened it. Louie taught us to say, ' is forgive- 
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ness mutual ? ' but even that grew very tiring, when 
we were tired already. So now we only say, * mutual, 
Louisu, Monica, Gracey, Sarah?* *Ye8, of course,' 
and go to sleep." 

*^ Brevity being the soul of wit," finished the 
Colouel. 

The same evening two letters — ^both concerning 
Monica Carr — were written and posted. One was 
addressed to Miss Fielding, Old Hall, Bedholm, 
Sussex, and was as follows : — 

" The Tower. 

"My deab Lucy, — You may remember my de- 
scription of the charming, queer little girl whose 
acquaintance I made after an introduction by Nero? 
She is not over robust, and I want to bring her 
down with me when I get my leave next week. 
She is really unique ; so well-behaved ; so naturally 
eager, wilful, and ambitious; and still, with a 
thoroughly high-principled puritanical sort of dis- 
position, extremely endearing. Find out whether a 
visit from her would please or worry Sir Hugh and 
my mother. Meantime the infant herself will 
petition home authorities. To-day grand parade 
was held, and Monica assisted at the spectacla 
She afterwards returned here with me, entertaining 
me greatly with some most original verses, of which 
the spelling was, oh, so curious ! Concerning tHis 
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last, I administered a lecture, which she accepted in 

an excellent mood, and indeed she is too sweet a 

little girl to spoil. A journey by railroad is at 

present a dream to her fancy. Tell my mother that 

Monica is a little lady, trained primly and sternly, 

and the result is shown in a decorous demeanour 

which nothing disturbs. Get my mother's consent 

first for this holiday for my small friend, and then 

Bianca's objections, of which I foresee a goodly store, 

will be useless. I depend on you, dear Lucy, to 

take some trouble about the'matter, and being quite 

assured of your success, I have bidden Monica 

arrange the affair with her parents. Rather than 

disappoint the child of a change of air and a sight 

of the sea, I would spend my fortnight's leave with 

Aunt Edith in Devonshire. She, I vow, would take 

us in, but then, Lucy, you and my mother might be 

dull. Hey, dear ? 

" I enclose a sketch of Monica — not too flattering — 

but her sleeves . puff out, and her bright eyes stare 

up exactly in this manner. When I get her down 

to Old Hall I can make a drawing of her at my 

leisure, and until then, dear Lucy, I await your 

favourable reply, and further news, remaining your 

affectionate, 

*'HuGH Francis." 

The second letter was written slowly, and medita- 
tively by Monica's mother. 
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"'Jhe Siiiare, Tower Hill. 

*' After much consideration, my dear uncle, I am 
])ersua(lc(l that to apply to you in the present 
(exigency is the best and wisest course to pursiia 
ily Slonica, your godchild, has completely gained 
tlic interest of no less a person than the Colonel of 
the Tower troops. He has invited the child to 
luncheon at his rooms, and now he would have her 
go with him to 8tay a fortnight at his father's 
mansion in Sussex. Monica can think of nothing 
else, and I cannot chuse but give my consent, and 
now you may begin to perceive the gist of this 
letter. I dread lest the too-ready sensibility of her 
nature may receive a shock from taking a ward- 
robe shabby and scanty among these grand folks. 
Keason in vain urges me to refuse, and thus to keep 
my girl from a too premature knowledge of the 
\\orld, and the value it attaches to fine clothes. 
Wlien I look at Monica and find her so much paler 
than her sisters, my feelings plead against my better 
judgment. You spoke of giving the child a present 
at Christmas, but as to-day is the 2nd of July, and 
it has not come to hand, I presume that more im- 
portant business has displaced the gift from your 
recollection, nor would I remind you of it — it has 
been a sore task to me to indite this epistle — but to 
promote Monica's health and welfare. We never 
thought her at all remarkable ; her papa always held 
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her as of dull wits — but the Colonel holds a contrary 
opinion. He called formally, but very civilly, to 
ask our permission for Monica's visit. Louisa and 
Sarah are sharp, clever girls, Gracey more back- 
ward. We never thought much of Monica's 
talents, I assert again, so we are all the better 
pleased that a stranger discerns a genius hitherto 
invisible to us, and quite unsuspected. 

" 1 remain, my dear uncle, 
" Your dutiful niece, 
"Eleanoe Caer." 

The first letter procured a kindly answer, and a 
polite invitation from Lady Fielding to Miss M. A. 
Carr, to spend a fortnight at Old Hall, and to 
accept her son's escort on a journey by no means 
inconsiderable in those times. From Uncle Chris- 
topher this curt statement arrived much too 
promptly. 

" Highfield, Essex. 

" Dear Niece, — I have ever disapproved of girls 
gadding to and fro. A little minx of my godchild's 
age does better at home. Take my advice and keep 
her there. The air at the Custom-House Quay made 
a former generation healthy. It must do the same 
for her. I send Monica's present herewith — the 
* Spectator ' neatly bound, which belonged to my 

p 2 
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father. Let her write me a dutiful and pretty 
acknowledgment. We will then see what can be 
done, some day. 

" Your affectionate Uncle." 

The book duly arrived, and Monica read it with 
deep interest. The mother meanwhile, with a sigh, 
made a strict investigation of her possessions, keep- 
ing the fact of her hint to Uncle Christopher entirely 
hidden from the knowledge of any but herself. The 
' Spectator ' not being convertible into frock, or hat> 
something from her mother's wardrobe must be 
adapted, and worn, to adjust itself to the require- 
ments of a garment for the young traveller ; as the 
parents now beg£in with somewhat ponderous play- 
fulness to call her. No vanity lurked in Monica's 
heart, but somewhat of pathos, of a tragical argument 
with the fates lay at the root of the pitiful question, 
" Why can I never have a new frock, mamma ? " 

" Because, my dear, two of your sisters come 
before you," was the prompt and pleasant return. 

"But to go on a visit, mamma," expostulated 
Monica. 

"You shall have my puce silk altered for you, 
and a little piece of my dear mother's Mechlin lace 
sewn round the throat and sleeves. I wish I could 
find the money for a new frock, but believe me, child, 
true worth asserts itself above fine clothes." 
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" Indeed, mamma," exclaimed Monica melting at 
this address, " I am very grateful, and please do not 
destroy your dress for me." 

" I always intended it to be for you, as Louie and 
Sarah had new frocks in the spring. They will be 
Gracey's hereafter — you must not want every one's 
dress, Monica." 

Such a desire was truly unknown to the gentle 
child, in whose innocent mind no discontented ques- 
tion concerning the justice of never having a new 
dress at all was allowed to rise as a shadow clouding 
her actual obedience ; as for wanting everybody's 
new dress — ^that idea surely must be a mistake, only 
she dared not contradict it or justify herself. Not 
even one new frock was ever likely to be hers under 
this system of curtailing and adapting the attire of 
her relatives to her requirements. Bather, it might 
be considered with justice that, whether she objected 
or accepted, everybody's old dresses were likely to 
be showered on her, regardless of her choice, in her 
juvenile days. 

Children were habitually silent in the presence of 
their parents at that time, Monica merely felt, and 
felt with pain, that her mother thought she was 
inclined to be greedy ; but she offered no self- 
defence. She concealed her disappointment at the 
absence of one new frock, and was grateful that she 
possessed such a good mamma as the parent who 
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now readily parted with a dress of her own to satisfy 
Monica's needs. Her motluT strictly followed the 
line of conduct she enforced on the practice of her 
young daughters. That application to the wealthy 
Uncle Christopher being a signal failure, what was 
the use of talking it over, or of bringing a sting of 
humiliation at its abrupt denial to disturb the un- 
rufiQed calmness of mind Mrs. Carr sedulously 
enltiyated, as the best and least expensive rest she 
could obtain among her many cares ? The request 
was made, after several bitter struggles with dislike, 
for the child's sake. Unsuccessful it had proved, 
indeed, so now the best thing was to drop the matter 
and to keep it hidden from all. 

There was no want in those days, and in this 
especial family, of feminine counsellors, of distant 
relatives, but rarely absent advisers, who would 
freely comment on, remark, arrange, or perhaps dis- 
arrange, the little events connected with the juvenile 
Carrs' training, education, or recreation. Thus, now 
that Monica, neither the most clever nor pretty of the 
four girls, neither the eldest, whose birthright should 
have demanded the greatest notice and attention ; 
nor the sharpest and brightest, whose quick \vit8 
would have equalised the injustice of the choice, but 
Monica merely — why should she be selected for the 
honour of " going a visiting ? " was an inquiry fraught 
with bitterness, many times recurring. Why, the 
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Colonel did not wait on the child's parents ex- 
cept once, when the journey was being planned. 
The Fieldings were a proud set; this young man 
must be quite eccentric as well, to ask a little girl, 
neither showy, brilliant, nor brave, as a boy would 
have been, to stay at his father's house. Monica 
appeared quiet, but, said a certain aunt, who boasted 
that love or affection never blinded her to the faults 
of her relations, that quiet way no doubt covered 
artfulness, conceit, vanity. Why was she to be 
different from her sisters, forsooth? She, who only 
gave trouble ; to whom a common drive in a public 
vehicle was full of miseries scarcely less keen than 
those of crossing the Channel ; why, why should she 
be set up for a favourite, and summoned to sit in 
high places — Monica, who was always sick ? 

" Not always, aunt," Monica argued with burning 
cheeks. "The river agrees with me, and I am 
improving in going about on land." 

" The journey to Kedholm is not across the sea, I 
presume. I know nothing — I wish to know nothing 
— of these new-fangled trtiins, but I shall be agree- 
ably surprised, Monica, if you accomplish your 
excursion without making the Lieutenant repent of 
his goodness to you. You will have a headache — 
you will be sick." 

There was something so oddly whimsical to 
Monica in this prophecy, that, nervous and excited 
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as she was, she laughed until a few tears fell down 
her cheek. 

" I um glad to find that you can be amused, my 
dear," Aunt Verjuice continued, looking stonily at 
the little girl. " If, however, Monica, you burst out 
laughing at Lady Fielding's remarks, I apprehend 
your visit will shortly be concluded. There is 
nothing in my words calculated to move you to 
mirth. You, too, who are generally solemn ! " 

"You said I was always sick," said Monica, 
struggling with a painful sob. "It seems so 
dreadful." 

"It is dreadful. You could overcome it. Y'ou 
fancy a great deal more than really exists," Aimt 
Verjuice added, rather illogically. ** You are not 
of so much consequence as you would like, and so 
you brood on the matter and then you are sick.** 

" Oh, Aunt Verjuice, I never think such thoughts ! 
Oh, you must hate me ! " Monica exclaimed ; and she 
ran from the room. But this aunt of her mother's 
was a person who could, if she would, benefit the 
children ; so Monica was brought back to apologise, 
for what, she hardly knew. 

Was it for being asked out by Colonel Fielding ? 
For being, or for not being, sick ? 

Such questions only puzzled her; the specula- 
tions about what occurred in her little world now 
began to be shared with Louisa, and both girls being 
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endowed with a fine, keen sense of humour, poor 
Monica's little despondencies grew to be charmed 
away by the sensible and dry manner of viewiug 
small matters which placed Louie's disposition on a 
liigher level than her own. 

*^I never wished to be chosen out from the 
others," Monica insisted. "I do think the Lieu- 
tenant would like you best, Louie, as Aunt Verjuice 
says." 

*^He does not appear desirous of altering his 
first preference. Now Monica, as you are going, 
take my advice and give up dwelling on Aunt 
Verjuice's opinions. Fortunately for you, they do 
not match with the Lieutenant's. Get as much of 
the air as you can; open your mouth, you know, 
get it into you, and then that pale uncomfortable 
look will go off, and it is that most of all which 
annoys Aunt Verjuice, because she believes you set 
yourself up to be thought romantic." 

On Aunt Verjuice's part, she advised Monica to 
keep her mouth b1iu% lest 

But here Monica, who guessed what emergency a 
closed mouth was to avoid, hurried away. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OLD HALL. 

A HALF-CROWN was presented to her by her father, 
with an injunction from her mother to give a 
shilling to the maid who would attend on her, and 
to buy something for nurse and Aunt Verjuice 
with the remainder. 

** Louie first," Monica resolved. And now the 
Tower, the old, old square, the familiar faces receile 
from her. She chokes down some threatening 
tears ; she realises that she is at last going with the 
good Lieutenant to Kedholm. She looks out of 
one window of the cab ; her merry companion sobers 
a smile and gazes through the other. Thus the first 
pang of the first parting from home is overcome. 
The strange Dutch-looking Fish Street Hill, the 
tarry rivery scents of the close neighbourhood fly 
back, as the cab lumbers on over London Bridge to 
the great London and Brighton Kailway Station. 

No alert and speedy hansoms then I The Euston 
Station, the Great Eastern, and this, in the very 
centre and heart of London, were the only railways. 
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and although a tremendous impetus to mechanism, 
engineering, and science in general, was beginning 
to make itself felt, its pace was comparatively slow, 
and progress was not made all at once. 

So at last Monica breaks away from her first 
home, sets out on her journey, and finds that railway 
travelling is a less fearful experience than Aunt 
Verjuice would seem to believe. The lovely, peace- 
ful homesteads; the rich and restful landscape 
through which the train appeared to glide, set the 
old Square, the Tower associations, the dear faces of 
the sisters, in an atmosphere of distance, such as 
made yesterday very precious, and like years ago to 
the child. It might be, as Aunt Verjuice insisted, 
determination and shame ; or, as the more indulgent 
mother ever asserted, the fine, fresh air which 
kissed Monica's pale cheeks into a delicate colour, 
but she was not ill. Monica always for her own 
part persisted that the gentle consideration of her 
companion warded off that dreadful feeling, which 
accompanied her in rougher conveyances. No one 
on earth can be more tender and kind than a young 
man, who individually is ignorant of any suffering ; 
who has a sweet temper, a ready gift of humorous 
appreciation of all that can be ridiculed ; and who 
besides is perfectly free from any trouble or trial. 
And although Colonel Fielding loved laughter 
and amused himself at absurdities, Monica, striving 
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to cure her headache by pressing her little white 
hand silently, and without complaint, on her throb- 
bing temples, struck him as being a brave little, 
quiet creature, enduring pain unnatural to a child's 
temperament. She leant back against the cushions, 
as the two hours lessened, and shut her eyes, and 
every dream of her fancy came in through the 
mellow wavering sunshine that filled the carriage 
to charm this dozing reverie. The bees hummed ; 
there was a rhythmical music in the soft monotony 
of the carriage wheels ; the steam lent it all a sort 
of haze. The very essence of repose and gentle 
happiness wrapped her in content. No scents or 
mal-odours of the City, no staring, glaring walk 
through thronged and narrow streets was this ; but 
a march through wide and fragrant country scenes, 
where life was easy, pleasant and prosperous. 

Meanwhile the Colonel read "Punch" — at that 
date illustrated by Leech, and occasionally Thack- 
eray, and now and then glancing at the sober little 
figure by his side. 

"This is Eedholm, Monica," he said, recalling 
Monica from a lapse into actual dreamland to an 
intense sense of perfumed orchards, a bee-humming 
solitude; a sunny railway stjation and a glittering 
barouche standing just within the gate. The trees 
overarching the carriage were green and gold ; the 
colour of the carriage was the same ; the liveries 
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and harness shone, and every object seemed im- 
partially steeped in a full flood of sunlight. 

" Are you happy, Mona ? " as the little girl, now 
quite awake, took her seat beside him. 

A luxurious sigh from the depths of her content 
was tiie preUminary to a shy effort at thanks. 

"Don't, Mona," the Lieutenant interrupted, "I 
will not listen to a word more ; all you have to do is 
to enjoy your visit, you know. Be sure that you 
are very obedient to Sir Hugh and my mother, and 
you will be all right Now we have a two-miles' 
trot to Old Hall ; put some of this eau-de-Cologne 
on your handkerchief, and rub a little more colour 
into your fetce. I hope it will not smart, but," con- 
tinued the Lieutenant apologetically, " you show up 
awfully white after town air." 

Monica rubbed with ardour, and at length brought 
out a nice red patch on her cheek. 

" I feel redder now," she said. Of the sting she 
heroically forbore to speak; "shall I do the other?" 

"That does very well," the Lieutenant said ap- 
provingly. " Success crowns your efforts, so long 
as my mother does not ascribe that bright touch to 
hectic." 

"Ah, but my mother never lets me use cosmetics, 
if hectic is one," Monica answered ; and then ex- 
hilarated by novelty, and feeling that Aunt Verjuice 
waa miles away from her, she added, " my Aunt 
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Cordelia has lots of little stoppered bottles, though, 
and a silk band round her head instead of her hairi 
and some bought curls on the top of the band." 

"And with what does she crown her purchased 
locks?" 

" With roses and lavender ribbon. Do you know. 
Lieutenant, all the night I have been wondering 
what I can buy for her as a present with sixpence ? 
Mamma made a point of my remembering Aunt 
Verjuice." 

" Hair-pins ? " suggested the Lieutenant. 

" Oh, wo, she would be cross 1 A keepsake. Lieu- 
tenant, dear ; not jewellery, because she has a great 
deal of her own, nor " 

** Nor a silk dress, I suppose ? " 

" No," said Monica, who was in woeful ignorance 
of the price of common things, " she would resent it, 
even if I had more money. She would say she is 
not a beggar." 

" Are you in the habit of buying silk dresses as 
keepsakes for beggars, then ? " 

" If you laugh," said Monica in solemn rebuke, 
"I shall have no one to confide in, because Eedholm 
is quite strange. Aunt Verjuice has a proper 
pride, she says." 

" Well, Monica, I am covered with remorse ; my 
laughter is over. I have a good plan, however. One 
day Lucy and you and I will go on to Brighton, ten 
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miles nearer to London than Bedholm, and search 
the shops for a sixpenny present, and charge them 
to produce their best and daintiest wares for your 
choice and inspection, and the satisfaction of Aunt 
Verjuice's many prejudices." 

" Then," said Monica, hesitating, " there are nurse 
and Jane to be thought of. Only sixpence between 
ihem^ however, and I am to use my own judgment. 
I cannot guess what to buy." 

" The administration of property has its drawbacks, 
you see." And Monica, who quite understood this 
remark from reading so much history, assented with 
a sigh. 

" Mamma told me not to set my heart on riches," 
she said seriously, as the carriage rolled easily over 
an emerald carpet of velvetlike grass. "But I 
should like to live in a park like this." 

** But there is no house in the Home Park, you 
know, Mona. Only a little lodge." 

" Is the lodge to let ? " 

" Would it be your wish to dwell in that small 
room all by yourself, Mona ? The lodge-keeper, old 
Martin, is the present tenant. Would you like to 
secure the succession ? " 

" Yes," answered Monica, with a sudden glow of 
colour, " it would be so nice to live near you. Lieu- 
tenant. It would remind me of the person in the 
Old Testament who sat outside the gates. A 
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reverent person," added Monica, lowering her voice 
to a whisper, ^' who saved his country from a wicked 
and cruel tyrant." 

^'And do you compare me to Haman, naughty 
girl! Why, Mona, I never expected this from 
you ! " 

'^ No, no, I did not mean that. I intended only 
myself, indeed, and thought how pleasant it would 
be to open the gate for you to come in." 

"But, Moua, my aflfectionate little pet, I very 
rarely conie in, as you call it. I am often away, 
Mona, quartered in various parts of the world. 
And shortly I shall be going abroad again." 

Monica fixed her alarmed blue eyes upon the 
speaker, and tightened the hold of her clasped 
hands on his coat-sleeve, as if thus she would for 
ever detain him. 

*' But you can send somebody else ; don't go, don't 
go, dear Lieutenant. I believed that you lived in 
the Tower for ever, and came to Old Hall for your 
holidays, when the Queen allowed you to be free, 
and amuse vourself." 

" Soldiers are like little girls, Mona. They must 
obey orders, you know. But do not grieve in 
advance; in short, do not grieve at all. I shall 
come back of course, even if I do go away. Now 
look up ; " and beneath the drooping and reluctant 
chin he placed a cheering finger, as if to encoura<ye 
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the child to dwell on his return, before his 
departure. 

Mona felt that she was growing up now. She 
would have much to confide to Louisa. She was 
treated with respect; trust was placed in her 
capability of endurance. She was gaining ex- 
periences; how widely varying from these of her 
former life ! All in one short noon she was hearing 
of life's chances and changes; learning that from 
girlhood and womanhood patience beyond activity 
would be probably demanded ; that is to say, that 
she soberly came to the conclusion that if the 
Lieutenant left England, she could not accompany 
him, and that it would best please him for her to 
acquiesce silently in the separation. 

Such grave ideas mixed with the glancing green 
trees, as the carriage sped smoothly on. A great 
deal of thinking was continually carried on in 
Monica's head, even in the Tower Square, and now 
she was glad to turn from the old thoughts, to 
something new and fresh, and to engage in other 
puzzles. 

And now the carriage stops before a beautiful 
old mansion, guarded and shut in by tall gates, 
above which laburnum trees are dropping their 
scented golden tresses, where the ivy creeps upward:^ 
and stretches trails of greenery lavishly down, 
jessamine tangles its little leaves and white stars, 

G 
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and blends with the ivy's glossy green and the 
golden touches of the laburnunL A decoratiye 
panel of modem times could have been designed 
from the high gate of Old HaII, and now that it is 
thrown back, what glimpses of great, bountifal 
English roses and carnations, of tall lilies, and 
sweet mignonette within, the sweet tenants of the 
flower beds bordering the lawn greet the weary 
little trayeller, and assail her with a strange sense 
that somewhere she has seen and smelt such 
delightful objects ! 

It must be the memory of an exceptionally sweet 
dream, little Monica^! The Tudor roses sculptured in 
grim stone near the Byward Tower bear only the 
stern resemblance of death to these crimson treasures 
of tenderest hue and softest texture. 

A brooding sunny silence seems to hover over the 
lovely place, and the light plash of a fountain 
refreshes the warm air. Scents from the orchard 
mingle with those of the lawn, and a sky of un- 
clouded azure sheds its wonderful joy over the 
scene. 

With a deep sigh of delight Monica clasped the 
Colonel's hand ; then she followed his guidance 
through a cool and lofty hall of marble, into which 
various doors opened. The Colonel turned the 
handle of one of these, and Monica beheld a new 
scene. A room where a tall and graceful young 
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lady was industriously finishing a water-colour 
painting, with a MeJtese dog as a companion. 

The tall young lady, who was remarkably like the 
Colonel, seemed quite absorbed in her occupation, 
and apparently deaf to interruptions. But the dog 
barked with joy as a greeting to the Colonel, 
and growled with disgust at the dusty Monica, 
whom he evidently looked upon as an intruder on 
his own employment, which consisted of slumber. 

The growl broke the spell of happy interest with 
which Lucy Fielding regarded her labour. 

**Be quiet, Malta," she said impatiently; and 
looking up from her drawing-table with eyes of the 
exact hue and expression of the Coloners she 
beheld him, and« rising from her chair rushed 
forward to embrace him. 

"And this is the authoress, I suppose?" she 
exclaimed, after a rapid dialogue of affectionate 
welcome, and questions and answers concerning Old 
Hall and its inhabitants. 

"I am glad to see you, dear," taking the shy 
small person's hand in hers, as she blushed with 
doubtful gratification at the important title. 

Monica wore a beaver bonnet, although it was 
summer, and a frock of white dimity tied with red 
ribbons, with a black silk scarf crossed behind in 
two fringed ends, after its work of covering her 
shoulders had been fully carried out, and finished 
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with a how. Her pretty hair showed very daintily 
find brightly beneath the soft beaver poke. She 
WJ18 extrcincily })ale, but the heavy London pallor 
was K<>ii<s and her clear complexion had already 
bf'roMie Kcveral degrees healthier than in the 

MJHH Fiiilding took her off at once into another 
and much lurgn* room, v^here a gentle fire strove 
with the KiinHhino. 

In a hirgr, well-cushioned chair drawn close up 
ii) the hearth, the Colonel's father was seated, 
with a low tabh) beside him, on which papers and 
[lamphlets were strewn. He was very old and tall 
and Khninken, and lie stared at Monica, holding out 
his Hhaking hand to her, and sayhig, as an introduc- 
tion for her to feel at home, 

"Little girl, hey?" 

** Yes, sir," answered Monica, meekly. 

Near her husband Lady Fielding was seated at 
noodlowork; tall — all the Fieldings and the Herons, 
with whom many marriages had taken place were tall, 
— and delicately neat and stately. She wore a dress 
called "satin ombre" brown, browner, brownest in 
shades, lately revived as a fashionable materiaL She 
was making a sort of insertion, now completely out of 
date, the stitch called " pointe du jour," which was 
worked with the finest of needles on extremely good 
linen, and the trimming thus completed was onoe 
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greatly in use for the edging of gentlemen's ruffles 
or babies' garments. Little peeps of light showed 
through the interstices of the close work, small dots 
forming a plain regular pattern, whence the design 
bore its name of " daybreak " trimming. A huge 
cap of Brussel net, with a profusion of lavender 
satin bows, covered the severe-looking head of Lady 
Fielding ; a lace fichu softened the splendid gloom 
of the "satin ombre" shoulders. Black mittens 
veiled long, strong hands, and, as she fixed a fierce 
variation of Lucy's and the Colonel's blue eyes on 
Monica, she suspended her work, and her gruff, bass 
voice demanded in a deep tone, " Little girl, where 
is Hugh Francis ? " 

Monica's courage straightway fell into her boots, 
already considerably impaired by these new ex- 
periences, the fatigue of her first journey, the 
trouble that vague absence of the Colonel heralded. 
She felt quite overcome at this strange inquiry ; 
she forgot the name on Nero's collar ; she became 
altogether confused, or, as Aunt Verjuice would 
have expressed it, " dreamy." 

** Where is Hugh Francis, child ? " repeated Lady 
Fielding; while Monica, forgetting everything in 
ber shyness, shook her head, and, bursting into 
tears, forlornly answered, 

" Madam, indeed I do not know him." 

**A strange child," remarked Lady Fielding, in 
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the bass voice fraught with terror to Monica's mind, 
and Sir Ilugli before the fire looked disturbed by 
tlie sudden tears. 

"Tlio child is not to be scolded/' he said in his 
weak, thin accents, which were so strong a contrast 
1(> those of Lady Fielding. "Has not Colonel 
I'ieldin^ been your escort hither, my love? The 
little f^irl is tired now, her spirits are agitated. 
Hugh Francis is my very dear son, little miss, we 
arc anxious to welcome him, but he delays," and Sir 
Hugh frowned. 

"Ho is only seeing Nero taken care of," ex- 
claimed Miss Fielding and Monica at once. " Do not 
cry, Mona. No one is vexed with you." Lucy bent 
down and unfastened tlie strings of the beaver 
penthouse, through which the wearer's meek face 
might be discerned as a field daisy seen in a 
telescope. 

" The child is delicate," decided Lady Fielding, 
audibly snapping a thread. 

" Port wine and quinine," added Sir Hugh. 

" Oh, no, dear father," Lucy answered with a 
decision quite as strong, but expressed in a gentler 
way than that of her parents, " only country air and 
good country living are required by Hugh's little 
friend. She is a little timid and shy ; and you know 
that she does not call Hugh by his name, of coarse, 
and cannot always recognise her Lieutenant in our 
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Hugh Francis, so that is the reason that she is 
such a baby aa to cry at a plain question." 

This was said with a sort of sweet severity which 
V ent far to restore Monica's courage. She was both 
ashamed, contrite and revived. 

"She is tired^ dear mother" said Lucy apolo- 
getically. ** I hear Hugh's foot on the stairs. He 
wished Monica to precede him, so as to overcome 
her shyness first." 

** But why should you be shy, little girl ? " per- 
sisted Lady Fielding ; and her gruff voice being the 
sole harsh trait in an amiable disposition, and, in 
short, a great injustice of nature, for which every 
impulse of her character seemed resolute to make 
amends, she stooped forward and kissed Mona. Alas, 
poor lady ! she had tried to be playful, to set the 
stranger at her ease, but her tone was exactly the 
tone in which the Great Bear in the story asks, 
" Who has been lying on my bed ? " 

Monica, forgetting what " Hugh Francis " repre- 
sented to his mother, feared she might be responsible 
for some unknown person's safety, and failed to find 
him in the Lieutenant. Lucy led her away, and 
consigned her to the care of a kind, sensible-looking 
woman, no longer young, whom she introduced to 
Monica as her old nurse Anderson, abbreviated into 
the coaxing " Andy," by which the family loved to 
pet her. This good creature's gentle washing of the 
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tear-wet face in warm water ; her deft change of the 
dimity frock to another less tumbled, and finally the 
cup of warm milk and toast, which soon soothed 
Monica to sleep, made her fit of crying seem qoite 
out of place and babyish. 

She awoke so happy, so much charmed to find 
herself at last in the lovely country, that when 
Anderson softly approached her little white bed, 
outside which the kind creature had placed her, 
wrapped in a shawl, she could hardly believe the 
change which had taken plcu^e in the forlorn Monica 
in so short a time. 

**Are you rested, Missy? Do you feel 
better?" 

^' It is like heaven here, with the roses round the 
windows, and the birds fiying in. Oh yes, thank 
you, I feel much better. I have been watching the 
dear little bird-shadows cross and tremble on the 
white counterpane." 

"Yes," said Anderson, ** birds are pleasant com- 
pany. There is a bird's nest on the roof, and they 
flew in here when this was the nursery. Miss 
Bianca and Miss Lucy liked to feed the pretty 
things. We have an old sparrow among them who 
has lost his tail, poor soul ! He looks a fine object 
with his ragged feathers, I warrant, but for sure he 
is the same who comes year after year to be fed on 
this window-sill. And now, missy, I would rest me 
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a little, if I were you. Take a book, dear, and sit 
by the window till Miss Lucy comes." 

Monica conscientiously took one of her lesson- 
books. Who knows now, or even remembers, or 
cares to remember, Plisson's "Extraits eiegans de 
Litterateur Franjaise," a volume which had belonged 
to Monica's mother, whose date was 1826, and whoso 
'* extracts" formed part of the daily studies of 
Monica's home life ? 

But elegant as were the extracts, doubtless, this 
was not lesson time now, but a leisure as elegant as 
its amusement, and so Monica played at being a 
lady enjoying a charming volume, while she really 
learnt by heart her favourite ** L'Homme au Masque 
de Fer." 

She was pondering on the strange narrative, and 
dreamily murmuring, " Charaillard lui repondit que 
c'^tait le secret de TEtat, et qu'il avait fait serment 
de ne le reveler jamais," when Lucy entered. 

"Forget all about state secrets here," she said 
gaily, putting her hand on the book, and kissing 
Monica* " Hugh's decree is that there are to be no 
lessons while you are at Old HaU. Your mother, I 
am sure, will agree to the justice of his order, and 
you know, Mona, we all obey your Lieutenant. Come 
first with me and see the garden, Lady Fielding's 
rose garden is admired throughout the county, then 
I will show you the house. Then you shall have tea 
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nicely with us downstairs, and to-morrow night yon 
shall come down to dessert You are too young to 
dine with us at seven." 

*^ I should like to/' said the ambitious Mona. 

" Should you ? But you would have indigestion, 
dear. No, Mona, wait until you are a grown-up 
young lady before you aspire to the honour." 

The row of bells at the top of the house greatly 
interested Mona. One bearing the title "Lady 
Anne's bell" especially roused her fancy. Her 
eager questions drew from Lucy the fact of a 
beautiful Lady Anne Fitzgerald having married 
a Francis Fielding in 1640, and of her sweet and 
lofty morning ropm being that to which the bell 
belonged. 

**Two hundred years ago!" exclaimed Monica, 
approaching with awe the pretty, scantily-furnished 
" closet " of Lady Anne. Over the mantelpiece an 
oval portrait of its fair mistress was let into the 
woodwork, all smiling and smart, with its broad blue 
satin hat, and its little affectations of crook and 
sheep. 

Old Hall had been built for her by the Sir Francis 
Fielding of that date. Before then the family 
residence was only a moderately-sized house stand- 
ing on the same site. Lady Anne had brought 
money for building and improving on a large scale, 
and much had been done in those days, of which the 
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present descendants of the Fieldings reaped the 
advantage. 

Besides being an heiress, this pretty smih'ng Lady 
Anne had been fond of writing ballads and verses. 

This invested her memory with a halo of respect 
for Monica. 

Some time afteiwards, Lucy showed the little girl 
some of these compositions, preserved in a faded 
album in the library, and after repeated entreaties, 
she recited one now before leaving the dim and 
dainty apartment. 

This was the poem : — 

" THE BALLAD OF THE WILLOW. 

" A willow bending sadly, 

Above a sunlit stream, 
One day rejoiced right gladly : 

For a bird, weary of flight. 

Bested a day and night 
In her armsj in a quiet dream. 

** Her tender leaves were aching, 

Some sweet guest to enfold ; 
Since, her soft care forsaking. 

The winter nestlings fled. 

And now a thrush has sped 
To her heart — oh, joy untold 1 

" She droops her emerald shadows 
Over this feathered friend. 
Who flew to her from the meadows. 
Weary of travel and song. 
She has mourned for a visitor long ; 
Let him sleep until summer end. 
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" One bourgeoned bough embraces 
The silent, clinging form ; 

She seeks to discover traces 
Of constancy in the thrush, 
Who sought for her in the rush 

Of the winds in a sudden storm. 

" Dream on for a time, then, willow, 
Your loved charge gently rock, 

Turn your tender heart to a pillow ; 
For willow, such dreams beguile. 
If but a little while. 

They cheer, even when they mock. 

" And so, she murmurs deeper 
Vows to be good to him, 

Entreating Heaven for the sleeper ; 
Weaving her branches fair 
In a pattern light and rare 

For his coverlet warm and dim. 

" But the night flies, and brightly 
The new morn dawns on the earth. 

Then the fickle thrush rises lightly. 
Leaving the willow, alone. 
To shiver, to sigh, to moan ; 

* Ah, what was his promise worth ? ' 

" Gossip, is this the way 

In that troublesome sphere outside 
The world where the branches stray, 

Lives constancy only in words ? 

Is there no dependence on birds ? 
Must love be hidden in pride ? 

" Oh, willow, oh, slim forest maiden. 

Your adopted, your darling thrush flees, 

To some other trees to be laden 

With cares that the wanderer needs. 
Let him go — if such solace succeeds. 

God understands thrushes and trees.** 
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" Does Lady Anne's bell ever ring ? " she asked. 

" Not unless one should ring it," said the practical 
Lucy ; " I do not quite understand what you mean, 
Mona." 

" Suppose she might like to come back from the 
other world for a little, and — and look at all the 
changes here, made with her riches, and sit in that 
high-backed chair. Perhaps she would ring for 
somebody to tell her all that happened since she 
was the mistress here." 

" Oh, do not be horrid, Mona. If Lady Anne's 
bell should ring, no one would dream of answering 
it, of that I am certain. No dear, that is just a 
fancy of yours, and it makes me feel uncom- 
fortable." 

"I beg your pardon," said Monica, abashed. 
" Sometimes in the Tower I wonder whatever the 
kings and peers would say if they could jump in, 
you know, without preparation, and see the altera- 
tions of the neighbourhood." 

'^ Ah, the Tower is a mournful kind of place, just 
fit for that sort of speculation, and so I never care 
for it." 

" Not really ! " exclaimed the astonished Mona. 

" No," said Lucy, with decision. " I dislike old 
places, full of owls and ivy, or armour and horrors. 
Of course I love Old Hall ; but then nothing dreadful 
ever occurred here, and one must be unnatural not 
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to consider one's birthplace happier and different 
from all others. Lady Anne has no halo of ill-fame 
as a melancholy or wandering inquisitiye spirit 
She was a pretty, happy creature, mth a pathetically 
beautiful voice, quite a contrast to her cheerful, 
buoyant disposition, that seemed giyen to her in 
mistake. She left a legacy of verses and songs, 
some of which Hugh and I will sing this 
evening." 

" Oh, not me," said Mona hurriedly, " I do not 
sing at sight." 

" I said Hugh'' laughed Lucy. " What ! did not 
you know that your Lieutenant sang? Well, he 
does, and you shall hear him." 

The oval apartment, with its remembrances of 
Lady Anne ; the furniture, massive yet elegant in 
design ; the colours sweet, if faded, pleased Monica 
beyond all the other rooms. 

'* It is like Hampton Court," she said, looking 
through the tall, narrow window on the Dutch 
garden beneath it, never changed or modernised, 
and the comparison quite reinstated her in Lady 
Fielding's opinion when Lucy repeated it. She 
was a sensible child after all, and knew what she 
was about. Her spirits were doubtless hurried 
after her journey, which would account for her tears. 
Hugh must not wait until she could spell. It was 
cruel to such a child. She must have her album at 
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once, and read her verses to Lady Fielding as she 
wrote. They would entertain Sir Hugh. Formerly 
Lady Fielding kept an album herself, and she 
would show it to Mona. She did show it one day, 
and again the little girl unconsciously pleased the 
kind lady by her innocent flattery; for, unspoilt, 
unpraised herself, Monica delightedly offered un- 
stinted admiration of drawings and sentimental 
addresses to the sunlight, the moonbeams, old 
abbeys, little tabbies, and flowers of all kinds ; with- 
out an idea of criticising, even if the thought that 
everything in nature was not, could not be, as 
smooth, as neat, as polished and bright as these 
tidy little landscapes and vignettes, did strike her 
for an instant, to be indignantly silenced the next 
by a mute agreement that all the Fieldings must 
know best. 

And now a delightful existence, brightened by 
fresh sights and sounds and colours, began for 
Monica, so that her past days in the Tower Square 
receded into a kind of golden distance. The gruff 
voice of Lady Fielding ceased to appal her. She 
gained greater confidence, and her habits expanded 
from their quaint, reserved dreamy distrust of new 
things and people into a more genial and girlish 
welcome of strangers or strange ways. Lucy was 
very good to her, and thus, in an atmosphere of 
love and kindness, Monica flourished physically 
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aiA iJiontally. Sir Iliigh was amused with her 
rurneHt awohtruck descriptions of the Tower. Lady 
Fif^ldiii;^ iiiHtriicted her in a few choice stitches. 
MfHiicii'H KW(;ot little voice, scarce ever heard at 
hoiiK;, Ixigiiii to pij^e steadily old songs caught up 
from liKtciiing to Anderson, singing in a low voice 
at lior inonding, as for example, ^^ Those Evening 
IJ<jIIh," " \\'(i mot, 'twas in a Crowd," "The Moorish 
Alaid/' and ko forth. 

Th(j words of love and anguish came with a 
curioiiH ofl(ijc,t from her young lips ; and the in- 
nocent gazo with which she used to utter her 
patliotic (litticH would send the Colonel into fits 
of lauj;lit(jr. As for Monica herself, she much pre- 
fornMl thcHo melodies to the Italian exercises learnt 
with Sigiior Murolda at his miserable melancholy 
little apartment in an old old spot near London 
J5ridg(3, named Dowgate Hill, to which place she 
went occasionally when an acute rheumatic pain 
detained the old teacher within his own solitary 
walls. 

In the sweet influences of Eedholm all that was 
sal, terrific, or only unsatisfied and morbid, rolled 
away from Monica's associations, as the London fog 
hhe knew so well would clear and disperse beneath 
the cheerier rule of the sun. 

Mrs. Paton drove to Old Hall a day or two after 
Monica's arrival. In a household where Bianca's 
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will had formerly been a law, and where it was still 
held in reverence, her opinion of the new guest was 
respectfully awaited with an amount of anxiety 
suflScient to tinge Monica's feelings with some 
dread. 

As Bianca Fielding, the eldest child of the old 
baronet had been remarkable for her decision, 
determination, and the candour with which, after 
having ascertained her own peculiar views on any 
question, she made them known and acted on them. 
As Bianca Paton her resolves gained importance 
and authority. She found a strong will was 
capable of being further aided in its development 
by a fine appearance. So, stately, magnificently 
attired, and satisfied by the general obedience 
offered to her in her niche of the great world, she 
continued dressing well, imparting her opinions in 
great self-content, and ruling her small kingdom. 
Mrs. Paton now saw a shrinking pretty little 
maiden, with a faint rose colour brightening very 
pale cheeks, attired primly, and by no means ex- 
pensively. She had been told that Monica possessed 
a sweet voice. Pressing a somewhat hard-gloved 
hand with kindly meaning on Monica's shoulder, 
she said, " sing, little girl," impressively, and with 
the air of a command. Monica, looking up with 
alarmed eyes, beheld a tall, grand-looking personage, 
lively, healthy, young, and set in a kind of atmos- 
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pherc of rustling silk, of dignified head-gear of leg- 
horn, and large feathers ; braceleted, sparkling with 
jewels, dark-haired, with keen and piercing eyes. 
The voice issuing from such splendid medley of 
plumes and lace was deep and full, resembling 
perhaps her mother's voice before it became bo very 
bass, as years had made it. It contained sufficient 
[)eremptoriness to bring a little more of the rose 
tint to Monica's face. 

" Sing, little girl ! " repeated Mrs. Paton, and 
with a mellow, and most beautiful contralto, she 
l)egan to hum, " ah te oh cara," to Monica's intense 
astonishment, tapping one foot as she stood beside 
her. 

"Remember, Hugh?" she asked the Colonel, 
breaking off her song, and speaking in the dis- 
jointed, quick, imperative mood, she fondly believed 
showed character; "Kemember how we entranced 
the nightingales with that last summer? Wants 
practice now, no doubt, on your side. My part is 
perfect; Mr. Paton said so last night. What do 
you think, little girl ? " 

" I think it perfect, too," said Monica, her blue 
eyes lighting up with enthusiasm. 

Bianca smiled with naive satisfaction, and a little 
boy of about nine years old now emerging from the 
shelter of her glancing raiment, shyly whispered, 
"Sing." 
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"Pray, do," entreated Lucy. "Eeally, Bianca, 
your visits are so few in these days, and mamma 
enjoys hearing you sing with Charles, so much more 
than listening to Hugh, and me." 

" You and I dear," said the Colonel, placidly, 
" sing with great taste. Ask Monica there if she 
does not agree." But the discussion was not con- 
tinued, for Bianca being thoroughly pleased, 
flattered, and altogether in a state of genial content, 
was now completely won over by Monica's well- 
timed compliment. As music was in itself the 
highest luxury of her luxurious lot, she required no 
more urging to do that which ever delighted her, 
so, still with her bonnet on, she sat down to the 
great Broad wood. She threw her head back ; she 
looked up at the gilt and frescoed ceiling as if to 
gather courage from the heroes and heroines of the 
heathen mythology painted there, and then she 
opened her mouth, and her little affectations, her 
imperious words were forgotten, as the delicious, 
and inspired sounds of ** non e ver' ? " from the 
opera of Beatrice di Tenda, came swelling forth. 
The song in itself is only a delicate and sweet little 
liarmony, but Bianca managed to put an amount of 
pathos, a depth of passion, a power of appeal in it, 
so that Lady Fielding took o£f her spectacles, shook 
her head, and twinkled a tear off the glasses. 

When she ceased, a silence fraught with feeling 
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seemed to oppress the audience, and to break it, 
Lucy remarked in a toue of humorous inquiry to 
her brother-in-law, 

" That is my song, Charles, but Bianca has taken 
it to herself. By every rule it belongs to a soprano ; 
but no ! Bianca imagines she can adapt her voice 
to anything she chooses, and so I let her have it." 

" You must confess," said Mr. Paton — who was as 
utterly beneath his wife's sway, as truly her loyal 
lover, as in the days ten years before, when he 
had wooed her among the Sussex beeches — " Lucy, 
you must own that she manages it capitally." 

" Yes, of course," was the smiling reply, " it is 
that which makes it so unbearable. Bianca sails 
away with one's prizes, and deserves them with 
scarce an effort. She manaojes most things 
capitally." 

"Most unprincipled of Bianca," murmured the 
Colonel. " Lucy, love, we must find some new 
songs, and hide them from your unscrupulous 
sister." 

"Meanwhile," replied Bianca in high good- 
humour, " I should like to hear your little heroine 
of the Tower sing, Hugh ;" and to Monica's dismay 
the oft-repeated words, slightly varied, now again 
fell on her ear: "Little girl, sing." 

But Monica, looked down, and twisted her fingers. 

Lucy came to her rescue. She knew that Mrs. 
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Paton had just sung the little girl's well-practised 
and favourite melody, and that it was out of the 
question for that fact to be mentioned to Bianca 
now. It would annoy her, and she might think it 
presuming on Mona's part to sing her songs. 

" I know * the camels are coming/ " said Mona. 

'• She means * the Campbells are coming/ " Lucy 
explained with a smile. **Not animals, Mona, but 
a clan. But you have prettier songs than that, 
Mona. What is that you cauglit up from Ander- 
son ? She has an excellent ear," she whispered to 
her sister. '^ Now let us have that, Mona, if you 
recollect what I mean. You were singing it all 
yesterday." 

So Monica clasped her hands, looked straight 
before her, and began timidly, but as she pro- 
ceeded with better courage, the old Jacobite ditty, 
'" Geordie sits in Charlie's chair," gliding on, without 
pause, to " Carle, now the King's come." As she 
forgot herself in her occupation, she sang with a sort 
of sweet force and precision very attractive to her 
circle of friendly critics. 

" Bravo ! " said a gentleman who had driven over 
with Mr. and Mrs. Paton, and who, during the per- 
formance of Bianca and the little girl, seemed to 
have had a great deal to say to Miss Fielding in low 
tones, in the recess of the window farthest from the 
piano. " Well done, young lady ! " he now exclaimed, 
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coming forward. "You have considerable vigour 
and spirit, little miss." 

" Do not spoil the child with praise, John, pray,** 
Lucy remonstrated. " Hugh takes all that on him- 
self, and although he flatters himself that he lectures 
Mona, if she deserves it, she never yet has merited 
anything of the kind within my knowledge of her, 
according to him." 

" If you talk of a child like that to her face, you 
will make her an unbearable puss," Bianca ob- 
served, with sense. " Very prettily done, my dear. 
•Jolm Heron, do not make her vain. What is your 
name then ? " 

" Monica Allison Carr." 

" Miss Carr, my love, go and play with my little 
Jack, and take him into the garden." 

So, to save any more allusions to Monica's voice 
or manners, to her great relief she was allowed to 
wander among the lovely muscovy plants, the 
picotees, the carnations and roses of the plentiful 
garden. Jack gave her plenty of employment in 
chasing him from trampling the beds, as if he were 
a little dog. He had inherited his mother's strong 
will, and presently dragged down a favourite carna- 
tion of Lady Fielding's, notwithstanding Monica's 
struggling resistance. 

When the broken stalk hung its drooping flower- 
head pitifully. Jack's senses seemed restored to hinu 
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He sniffed at the sweet bloom ; he tried to poke up 
the carnation as if it were complete and uninjured ; 
and when proYoked at his ill-succrss,his mind began 
to gauge the consequences of his deed, with an 
accuracy due to a consistent experience of former 
errors, he frowned at Monica, and remarked with an 
air of conviction amazing to his companion : — 

" You did it, you know." 

** You wicked boy ! " flashed out Monica, " if you 
tell Lady Fielding such a story, you will never go 
to heaven." 

" And I don't want to, then," argued Jack, to the 
infinite horror of the other child. " I shall go in now." 

"Jack!" exclaimed Monica, "you know you 
spoilt the carnation. Be a good boy and tell the 
truth, or it will be found out, you know, without 
you, then think of the shame." 

And now the Colonel, hearing the raised voices, 
sauntered through the open window. Monica, secure 
of his championship, seized his arm. 

** Jack did it," she exclaimed ; " but I do not want 
to tell tales, only he would do it, then he declared 
he would say I did. But I never touch Lady 
Fielding's flowers, indeed. Please, stop Jack from 
running to tell untruths." 

To which appeal the Colonel answered by taking 
Jack's hand, and steadily looking at the bold and 
pretty face, asking, " My lad, is this so ? " 
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** Wei]," said Jack dubiously, " tbe carnation was 
f^^oiiig to break. It had begun. A bee had done it.'* 

" Do you mean that it was fading? " 

**I don't know, but there was a hole in it as 
largo as a bee's tooth. A bee did bite it first. I 
[)ullo(l it to look at it. Then it fell quite broked." 

"Jjut your examination was too wild, my boy. 
And why say Monica did it, if it was your act?" 

" It sounded nicer," murmured Jack. 

'* Truth sounds nicer still. Fortunately not much 
harm is done. See ! with my penknife I shall cut 
tlio carnation bloom short, as it is faded; but in 
future, Jack, be careful of honour. Now both of you 



come in." 



Jack walked off loftily towards the house. 
Monica, with much dignity, took a pathway which, 
while it would bring her to the same point as Jack's 
gravel walk, was emphatically separate, and apart 
I'rom his. The Colonel laughed, while through the 
open windows floated the dreamy and exquisite 
echo of John Heron's splendid, mellow tenor; the 
" Ah Porfido," of Beethoven. Music melted Monica, 
and as her solitary path brought her again near her 
Lieutenant, as Jack ran on she lingered, and clasp- 
ing Hugh's arm according to her wont, she raised 
her eyes brimming with tears to his countenance. 

" I hate Jack," she said candidly. 

" That is very wrong, Mona. You should love 
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your neighbour as yourself, aud after all he is such a 
little feUow." 

" Ah, but Jack is not my neighbour. The Tower 
is sixty miles from him, and if he is only little now 
and so wicked, what will he be when he grows up ? 
He will come to a bad end," continued Monica with 
solemn conviction. " That is how it will be." 

"Monica, dear, your Calvinistic training tinges 
your prognostications of Jack's future with horror to 
me, his uncle. Do not let Bianca hear your fore- 
bodings, I beg. Do you always make previsions so 
gloomy of the conclusion of your acquaintances' 
lives? I will not say friends, you perceive. Jack 
was naughty ; but you can be sure, Mona, that I trust 
your truth. If you are vexed because you feared his 
baby nonsense would cause mischief between you 
and me, cheer up and think no more of the matter." 

** I was afraid lest Lady Fielding would forbid me 
to go in the garden if Jack told an untruth about 
me," said Monica, with a deep sigh of relief; " and I 
love gardens. You know that this is the most 
beautiful one I ever visited, for the Temple Garden 
in the City is grey ; it has no blaze of flowers as 
yours has, with flames of red in the geraniums, and 
purple clouds of colour in the rhododendrons. Old 
Hall garden looks as if it were on fire towards sunset 
but the flowers never bum up. They bloom out just 
as brilliantly one scorching day after another." 
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A turn in the shrubbery led them away from the 
house into a pretty cool opening of velvet grass, 
all in a green and pleasant gloom. Here a tiny 
ibuutuin plashed a delicate spray from a cherub's 
pouting mouth and shook over his dimpled shoulders 
into a sculptured basin. Herein goldfish eddied 
round and round in aimless circles. Some flowers of 
a rarer cultivation than those in the broad walks 
brightened in radiant clusters at the roots of the 
arching trees. 

" A sylvan spot," as Lady Fielding spoke of it in 
the praise of bygone days. 

"A green drawing-room," Monica named it, and 
here she had taken Milton's poems to read that same 
morning. Her Lieutenant had heard her, in this 
sweet retreat, singing " Comus " to various tunes she 
knew, in her loud, clear, childish voice, while in the 
hot sun the beech- nuts snapped and fell ; the great 
bees sailed droning in the slumbrous air ; the birds 
sang for very happiness, their sharp, thrilling notes 
of rapture appearing to strike and cleave the silent 
atmosphere. 

"What do you bring me here for?" the Colonel 
inquired amused. 

Monica took from her pocket the large letter of 
that period, written on Bath post, folded carefully 
into four or five divisions. Her first letter, written 
in a neat round hand, so clear and plain, that after 
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many years its Deatness, its lawyer-like characters, 
used to look up from the drawer in the old wardrobe 
where it lay, and with a flash of fond pain remind 
her of her mother's sensible counsel. One or two 
old-fashioned habits of spelling clung to all Mrs. 
Carr's correspondence. 

But Monica who, as has been seen, was totally 
indiflferent to spelling on her own part, certainly 
never thought of finding fault with that of her 
mother, and giving it to the Colonel, she said, 
" mamma wrote to me this morning, and please will 
you read it, Lieutenant ? " 

** There are no secrets, I suppose ? *' 

" Oh yes, that reminds me, just at the last line," 
placing her hand anxiously over the page. 

" But Monica, I cannot peep between the bars of 
your fingers. Fold it down then;" and this was 
the letter. 

^ My dear Child, — I hope that this will find you 
both strong and chearful ; fully sensible of the good- 
ness of your new friends, and eager to deserve and 
acknowledge a continuance of their attentions. We 
are indulging the hope — ^not a false one, I trust, that 
you have grown somewhat more robust. Your 
sisters, who regard you with aflfection, find their 
sports incompleat without you, tho', such is their 
desire that you may gain strength and secure 
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diversion, even apart from their care, that they care- 
fully conceal every expression of solicitude for your 
return. Your Aunt Verjuice bids me give you her 
love, and adds that she hopes you do not forget to 
wipe your shoes well on the mat before entering the 
room after walking abroad. Also, to discourage the 
idea of your being delicate, since she is assured you 
have no reasonable ground for the belief. 

" Your father misses you from our little group, but 
separation is one of the laws of the world, and life 
holds many partings. That you are getting the better 
of many little fancies, Monica, my dear, encourages 
my mind in endurance of this, your first absence 
from home. That you are not childishly fearful of 
sleeping in the dark; that your disinclination to 
early rising is being overcome, now that a strange 
rule enforces it, are points of pleasureable certainty 
in my thoughts of you. 

" And now adieu, my child. To be healthy, children 
must be obedient and active. And that my Monica 
will find her best safeguard against numberless 
trifling apprehensions and anxieties in a loving 
Father's care 

" is the prayer of her fond mother, 

"Elleanor Garb.'* 

The cordial message from Aunt Yerjuice was that 
part of the letter Monica tried to keep from the 
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Lieutenant's laughing eyes. Perhaps, despite of hia 
honourable caution, and noth withstanding Monica's 
hand, its valuable advice was revealed in glimpses. 

There was something in the letter, in Monica's 
simple reverence for it, which touched the young 
man, who, himself singularly unworldly and single- 
hearted, was readily moved by the signs of such 
qualities in others. 

" I find writing a proper letter difficult," Monica 
remarked with a sigh. " Will you help me, Lieu- 
tenant ? I did begin, you see. All these scraps of 
paper are the ideas of my letter, spelt in ever so 
many ways to see which looks best, you know. I 
would have asked Miss Fielding, but it makes me 
ashamed. Aunt Verjuice always insists that if I 
can draw, I can write. But oh! the spelling is 
dreadful, and I shall disappoint mamma, and be a 
burden on my sisters' patience. 

"Do not look forward to anything so forlorn, 
Mona. You shall learn a page out of a dictionary 
every day while you are with us, and repeat it to me. 
What! are not you enchanted? I thought you 
would be delighted to see a way out of your troubles, 
but if you do not eare for my tutorship " 

**0f course you are laughing again," Monica 
answered reproachfully, and there is no doubt that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding did occasionally amuse 
himself at the expense of his smaU companion. 
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But Monica, greatly as he was interested in her, 
was by no means very frequently in his society at 
Old Hall. He had plenty to do, occupations in 
which his little friend was unable to join, many 
acquaintances who loved, or flattered, or sought him 
out. Lucy Fielding, in her kind and gentle way, 
looked after the young visitor. Lady Fielding 
taught her one or two rare old stitches. But Lucy 
had her own romance to take up her time, a 
romance equally novel and exciting to Monica's 
curious gaze, commenced ere ever she had been 
brought to Kedholm, wherein John Heron was con- 
cerned ; and for Lady Fielding there was Sir Hugh, 
with his constant claims on her pity and sympathy. 
And as Bianca remarked, the " little girl " might 
find herself lonely when grand people drove over to 
Old Hall, and Monica sat shyly and stiffly in a 
highbacked chair, while the Colonel gaily talked 
with the grown-up people, for a season perhaps 
forgetting the prim Monica, who let her thoughts 
stray to the Tower and Grace and Louie. So to 
avert the possibility of dulness, little Jack Faton 
was sent over to be Monica's playmate. 

The horror that Jack's wildness and disobedience 
aroused in that young person's convictions, the 
shocks he caused her faith in the merit of quiet 
behaviour were too often repeated to enumerate. 
He played at being a frog who could spit fire. He 
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pretended to be a goldfish swimming frantically 
on the dry, warm grass. He refused to learn, to 
be still, to read, or rather to listen to reading ; he 
stopped his ears with his hands when Monica repeated 
verses to him. The sole, the only interesting 
subjects which moved him were dreadful anecdotes 
of the old Tower tortures, of the murder of the young 
Princes, descriptions of the armoury and cruel 
weapons of war. What were the details of the 
Eegalia to Jack? "Don't care for jewels,'* he 
would say, thus silencing Monica's glowing histories 
of " what the Queen might wear if she chose," 

Like most imaginative children, Monica exag- 
gerated in her narratives ; and when she understood 
that Jack really liked to hear of nothing but horrors, 
she certainly did introduce an appalling amount of 
frightful legends, scarcely warranted by facts, into 
her stories. Once she alarmed herself by her 
novelettes. A panic seized her as she sat in her 
green drawing-room with Jack looking up at her 
with entranced eyes full of attention* Utter quiet 
surrounded the two, but Monica had peopled the 
pretty solitude with stern ghosts evoked from a far 
different scene. Distant steps sounded among the 
** hush-hush " of the waving, glittering trees. Whose 
could they be ? Monica grew first pale, then scarlet. 

•* I cannot bear it ! " she exclaimed, rushing from 
the shrubbery with Jack at her side. She flew, she 
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hurried on, until a sharp opening brought her face 
to face with the Colonel, his sisters, and some 
fashionable visitors. Then her silly cowardice gave 
way to another and more sensible sort of fear. She 
might displease the kind Lieutenant by breaking in 
on his walk in this strange way, 

" What is it, Mona ? " he said, somewhat vexed, 
but pitying her evident discomfiture. "What 
alarmed you ? You should not run on such a hot 
day." 

" Oh, Jack wanted to know all about the Tower, 
and he does not care for any part of it but the 
Bloody Tower and the Develin Tower ! and it is so 
awful to think of." 

A dreadful silence fell on the group, but the 
Colonel smiled nevertheless. 

" Tou should not use bad language, little girl," 
said Bianca sternly ; " a truly wicked word that is." 

" There really is such a place you know, Bianca," 
interposed the Colonel; **its reminiscences are 
far from exhilarating. However, Monica, you must 
exercise discretion, and not chatter with Jack on 
subjects that distress and terrify you both." 

These were the first severe words she had ever 
heard the indulgent Colonel utter. In a minute 
she wished herself back in the old Square. The gay 
party of fine ladies and gentlemen, all appeared to 
regard her as an oddity, a curious, perhaps a 
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naughty girl, whose eccentricities might amuse 
them. The Colonel looked grave, Lucy seemed 
perplexed. 

The gift desired by Bums was granted to Monica. 
In that minute of self-contempt and apprehension 
she saw herself as others — especially as Aunt Ver- 
juice would see her — a weak and somewhat foolish 
child; awestruck at horrors of her own conjuring. 
Oh, for the familiar if satiric face of the sensible 
Louie ! Oh, for Sarah, and even for Grace, to cheer 
her troubled sense of inferiority ! 

That painful hour was a sort of milestone in 
Monica's life. Her self-love was hurt, but whole- 
somely hurt, perhaps, at being scolded before 
strangers by her Lieutenant, She knew that vanity 
in her powers of improvisation had led her to 
pile up tales of torments and traitors, and that she 
had added a torture here, a torture there, not alone 
to entertain Jack, but to charm her own delight in 
invention, until the whole culminated in an appal- 
ling and far from truthful account of that tower 
with the disagreeable name, producing in her own 
mind a self-torture nearly as bad as the physical' woes 
she had described for the Tower martyrs. 

Fortunately she had by this time endeared her- 
self to all the Fieldings, and when a word from the 
Colonel explained the fact of the actual existence 
of a building as remote and celebrated and ill- 
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named as that she had mentioned, Mrs. Paton 
regnitted lier sharp rebuke. She found herself 
ca[)able of pitying a girl with an imagination that 
must be troublesome by its ardour. After all, she 
was very good to recount legends to Jack such as 
were full of fear to herself as narrator. 

Meanwhile Monica ran away to indulge in that 
agony of tears and sobs for misdeeds only understood 
by the aff(3ctionate and conscientious. Why could 
she not have related, why also would Jack refuse to 
b(3 charmed by tender melancholy tales of duty and 
bravery, such as that of Lady Nithsdale's courageous 
help and liberation of her imprisoned husband ; of 
Maigaret lioper's sad mission to the Tower Stairs to 
receive and to bury her father? Why did boys 
nlways love to hear of thumbscrews and other 
wicked inventions of cruelty, and why were girls 
HO heartless and conceited as to find pleasure in 
the applause variations from the original horrible 
incidents won from their auditors ? * 

"The By ward Tower is best, and still Jack 
kicked all the time I was telling him of the mottoes 
and things on its walls." 

In her heart she was convinced that henceforward 
story-telling was not to be her province. She 
lingered about in the shrubberies until the lovely 
soft shadows of twilight came with the hushing of 
the birds to their nestlings to prove that night 
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would soon fall — the summer night, so sweet at 
Old Hall, when Monica sat on a chair beside Sir 
Hugh or the Lieutenant, and ate her portion of 
strawberries and cream at dessert, in the prim con- 
sciousness of being arrayed in her best and longest 
frock, and having passed a meritorious and happy- 
day. The lengthening of the shadows showed her 
that these delights were hastening as the sun set. 
But what if she had forfeited them ? 

It would never do to stay out longer, so un- 
willingly she turned towards the house. 

There had ever been a pleasure to Monica in hear- 
ing the great dinner-bell sound its summons. The 
cbarms of bells were frequently appreciated by a 
child who, like Monica, possessed a good ear for 
all musical instruments, and who was of a pensive 
thoughtful disposition. She was fond of making 
what she called "Bell stories," where Lady Anne 
Fielding and cavaliers mingled with the types she 
knew of later Fieldings. The Lieutenant and Lucy 
figured in her unwritten romances; and now the 
dinner-bell, which was not at all romantic, but of 
a cheerful, happy echo, equally domestic and 
majestic, had already begun to send out its first 
hint. She set off running, while now and again some 
light-winged slender bird, startled by her footfall, 
flew up from the darkening shrubbery with a mouin- 
fully sweet cry. 

I 2 
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Fortunately no one met the truant as she rushed 
up the back staircase to Anderson and her white 
bower. There was a pebble in her shoe, and her 
plight was altogether so tearful and pitiful that it 
moved Anderson to commiseration. That Monica 
should " misbehave," was a contingency that Ander- 
son's foresight failed to foresee, and as bit by bit 
her difsjointed narrative was drawn forth, the sym- 
pathetic and sensible nurse soothed her woes, 
advised her to miss that crown of her day's plea- 
sures, the strawberries and cream, and to go to bed 
instead ; and by the time that she opened her blue 
eyes again on the flowery chintz, the delicious 
green foliage, and the sights that her fortnight's 
sojourn was rendering so familiar and beloved, all 
her troubles had faded, and the happy feeling of 
loving every one asserted itself again in her mind, 
uniting with the belief that every one loved her. 

Bianca had taken Jack home, and, as she was 
a great novel reader, her angry astonishment at the 
" little girl " was quickly diminishing beneath the 
influence of the new novel just published — brought 
by the Colonel from town, and now soothingly pre- 
sented — "Sybil, or the two nations," the book of 
the season; to Lucy a political bore, but to her 
sister, who liked to take the role of a woman of 
sense, a woman of talent, a woman of fashion, and of 
a cultured, critical, charitable, candid reader all at 
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once, it was a work full of interest, or so she con- 
scientiously triea to consider it. 

But (poor Bianca !) how you struggled with and 
groped out its high meaning, and how surprised you 
were by its eloquent phrases. " Sybil '* was indus- 
triously read alone, when, as Mrs. Paton said, she 
could give all her time to its perusal, but neverthe- 
less it was a self-inflicted task. From its study 
Bianca emerged radiant, satisfied. She understood 
it at last, she could talk of it with the Herons, and 
for two days following on those heavy chapters, slie 
sang and played unceasingly, as if thus to indemnify 
herself for her absorbed seclusion. 

She listened with patience then to Monica's 
eager explanation of why that particular tower 
received that peculiar word, as Mrs. Paton with 
emphatic restraint now spoke of its title. She 
forgave Monica with some grandeur of manner, and 
seriously begged her never to mention that bad 
tower again. She lent her Miss Edgeworth's and 
Miss Austin's novels, and so gave Monica an excel- 
lent taste, which was a basis for her choice of books 
in the future, and being naturally generous, she 
gave her a workbox, which Monica longed to 
change to a paintbox, and a curious old-fashioned 
story-book of her own. The frontispiece represented 
a severe mother, in a mob cap lavish of frills, seated 
primly in a room such as would be valued now, as 
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its furniture was evidently made by Chippendale 
and Sherraton. The matron poised a basket of 
flowers on one finger, and about her, in strained and 
apparently painful attitudes, her young daughters 
gathered with arch gestures and gloomy faces, while 
they flung narrow scarfs and thick garlands round 
her stiff figure. A fat child in a skeleton suit 
knelt affectedly at her feet, while a gentleman in a 
peruke and knee-breeches, seated in a companion 
arm-chair, gazed apparently. at a skull, a timepiece, 
and his praiseworthy family impartially. 

" Passages from the poets," was the name of the 
volume, which boasted another illustration of a 
melancholy person straying in a churchyard in a 
long cloak like a conspirator, or an old hackney 
coachman, with his unhappy eyes fixed on one of the 
blackest cypresses in the world. 

This lively creature accompanied an extract from 
Mr. Young's " Night Thoughts," and Monica, with one 
of those charming original mistakes often made by 
children, called him to herself " Kjiight Thought," 
and loved and admired the miserable model by that 
term, and knew him by no other. The red leather 
workbox long afterwards was an amusement to EflSe 
Barrington, with its white satin lining, its vignette by 
Bartolozzi, and its strange silver sheath or thimble. 

Then Lucy taught her to draw, and the Colonel 
took her to Brighton, where she dreamily gazed 
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on what appeared a fairy-like strip of the deepest 
green. 

" What do you think of the sea, Mona ? " asked 
Lady Fielding, who had been persuaded to leave 
Sir Hugh, while Bianea and Mr. Paton remained 
with him in her place. 

" The sea," repeated Monica, opening her eyes. 
" Do not pretend, Monica," said Lady Fielding 
rather sternly. " You have been staring at it for 
the last ten minutes." 

" But where," said Monica. 

"Why, ^Aere," said the Colonel, taking her arm 
and turning towards that magical green strip. 
"Monica," in a provoked tone, "what did you 
imagine that green line to be ? " and Monica, too 
anxious to avoid offending to be shy, hastily answered, 
" an island of emeralds of course." 

**I do not see the of course,'^ the Colonel ex- 
plained, smiling, " such islands are not so common, 
but I know that you mean what you say, Mona, 
although my mother scarcely believes that you 
should not recognise those sparkling grass-coloured 
waves for the sea, even though you do look at it for 
the first time." 

" It is very nice to be able to find images and 
fancies so readily," said Lucy kindly, noticing 
Monica's discomfited air; and the Colonel, who 
was a little sharp because he wished his small 
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friend always to say and do the thing exactly 
calculated to establish her in his mother's good 
graces, relented as Lady Fielding remarked, 

"Monica Carr is an ingenuous child, otherwise 
I would warn her never to sacrifice truth for the sake 
of effect." 

'' Indeed," said Monica simply, ** I thought it was 
a green carpet at first laid to prevent the ladies and 
gentlemen hurting their feet with the pebbles, that 
was before it began to move up and down, and then 
I thought it might be an island of green jewels." 

There was something so natural and truthful in 
the child's justification of her mistake, that her 
companions, who abhorred pretence or affectation, 
were won by her words. 

" There, Mona," said Lady Fielding, patting her 
shoulder, " you are a queer little goose, but I vow, 
child, not artificial. I despise fine airs, Mona. The 
endeavour to be remarkable by saying something 
superb or startling] is a mean effort by which the 
obscure hope to gain favour without exertion. Avoid 
it, my dear ; but indeed I can see," with a very kind 
smile, " that my caution is not needed for your im- 
provement in this respect. However, child, look at 
the sea, for your green carpet and emerald island is 
that, without doubt" 

Monica did look, and as she breathed draughts of 
vigour and strength, her thoughts flew back to 
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Louie, and that dear sister's counsel. She was not 
weak, sad and sick now. Her long thin arms were 
getting fatter; a colour in her face was not 
occasional, nor did she need to be rubbed up with 
eau-de-Cologne to fix it permanently. These points 
of consolation rushed quickly into her mind, and 
placing her hand on Lady Fielding's brown satin 
skirt, she said, with a kind of solemn sincerity that 
went straight to the hearts of her friends, " I thank 
you, Lieutenant and Lady Fielding, for allowing me 
a view of the sea." 

"Tou are a grateful child, Mona," said Lady 
Fielding. 

In the bewildering gay Brighton shops, where 
the dazzled Monica, with her half-crown, spent it 
fifty times over in fancy. Lady Fielding came to her 
rescue, and pleased with the unselfishness that never 
imagined a Monica Garr so fortunate as to have 
seen the sea, as deserving of any other chance in 
life, she insisted on her acceptance of a sovereign, 
which covered her expenditure handsomely. 

" It is difierent with me, my dear," she said, in 
a stately way, as Monica told her how she had 
refused the Lieutenant's offer. " Of course you 
were quite right not to take the gift from my son ; 
your mother would not forbid it from me, how- 
ever, and in short, child, 'tis I who incur the risk of 
her displeasure, not you at all." 
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CHAPTEK V. 

THE TOWER ENVIRONS. 

A BEEHIVE basket was purchased to contain her 
treasures, and Monica determined to buy some new- 
laid eggs for poor Signor Marolda. She was ashamed 
when she found herself hoping that these eggs would 
prevent his being so fearfully cross on her next 
lesson. They would be a sort of propitiatory offering 
with a latent purpose of softening his irritable temper. 
So dreadful did that temper seem to Monica, that 
as she and Louie and Gracey went every Tuesday 
and Friday to take their lesson, with the direct 
simplicity of purpose which gained her so many 
friends on earth, she addressed that far-off Friend 
in heaven, who surely must know how bad it was to 
be so easily frightened. She would clasp her hands 
over her, music-book, and whisper as each step 
brought her nearer to Dowgate Hill and the dread 
Marolda : "Lord, do not let it be my turn first; " 
for if only Louie or Gracey could be persuaded to 
have her lesson before Monica, she would grow 
accustomed to his formidable reproofs by degrees, 
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when lier own hour arrived, and, feeling that she was 
a coward, Monica bought a postage-stamp box to 
add to the eggs, vaguely understanding the dif- 
ference between that present of a carved watch- 
stand for Louie — who had no watch, and for whom 
slie was 80 glad to procure anything that looked 
grown-up and pretty — and for the fierce old Italian, 
whose chronic anger she knew she was attempting 
to cheat by a bribe. 

A fortnight's visit does not last beyond fourteen 
days. Monica woke up from her happy mood to 
prove the truth of this, and to know that she must 
return to London, where the Lieutenant resumed 
his duties at the Tower. The Lieutenant would 
revisit Old Hall in the autumn, and certain words 
and hints dropped before her now and then, 
prepared her to understand that he would make 
that a farewell visit before his departure from 
England on foreign service. 

It took some time for the claims of the old Tower 
to reassert themselves in Monica's aflFections. The 
Bell tower which she had formerly loved, as well for 
its quaint and hushed aspect as for the old trees 
concealing its windows so "peepiw^Zy," as Monica 
put it — ^by that phrase meaning that the latticed 
panes were alternately hidden and revealed by the 
green foliage — seemed to her fancy now not half as 
i'air as that high corridor at the top of Old Hall, 
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where the house-bells ranged in a row, brought 
Lady Anne Fielding and her beauty vividly before 
her ; a bell tower, turret or corridor of bells filled 
with gayer pictures than those she could summon in 
the familiar haunts of her own neighbourhood. The 
house seemed strangely shrunk, and shabby, and 
almost ugly, and the tall silver candlesticks at Old 
Hall were so inadequately represented in the nursery. 

The Monument, a short walk from her home, was 
less beautiful than the obelisk erected in loving 
memory of Lady Fielding's pet dogs, in the grounds, 
and altogether the state of Monica's mind was 
disinclined to be content with the present condition 
of circumstances. 

" You have been spoilt by your great friends, '^ 
said Aunt Verjuice, with bitter meaning. 

" You like Old Hall, I fear, better than the 
Square," her mother surmised with greater gentle- 
ness. 

" You have grown tired of your natural relations,'* 
Louisa drily suggested. 

This last reproach drew forth a fit of weeping 
from Monica. 

"No, Louie, no, not that; I can have room in 
my heart for a heap of dear people." 

"Your dear people will be too much crowded 
then, Monica, and you will find that if you push in 
too many, you will have to hick off a few to widen 
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the space. The Lieutenant is all very well in his 
way, but he is not us." 

" No, Louie dear," said Monica, wiping her eyes ; 
**but there are Nero and Lady Fielding, I miss 
them both, and Miss Fielding and the roses round 
the window at Old Hall." 

" You could not expect roses to grow round the 
house here. It would be absurd. You think too 
much of luxuries, Monica." 

"Perhaps I do," said Monica, submissively. 
" Now," replied Louie briskly, " take my advice. 
Think of others. There are the new eggs you 
brought for poor Signer Marolda, growing old, 
because you cannot make up your mind to take 
them to him. Walk with me to Dowgate Hill now. 
It is the quiet time, when the way is better ; and in 
short you must come, because he put oflF the lesson 
last week until now, on account of having a cold." 

Louie, who had a perfect genius for music, and 
was completely without fears of any kind, spoke as 
if planning some pleasant excursion; and Monica, 
ashamed to refuse, and shocked to find that she was 
on the road to be considered unaffectionate — a 
judgment that filled her with shame and sorrow — ^put 
on her cloak, donned her beaver bonnet, and the 
two little girls set out. 

Meek, trustworthy little creatures 1 I can see you 
now, through the dim mists of many years, true 
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friends as well as sisters ; in disposition and character 
distinctly different, but, however unlike, with a strong 
attraction each towards the other. Trials might come 
that would prove the strength of each. The 
practical Louie will battle with diflBculties now un- 
suspected ; the sentimental Monica develop a more 
cheerful and braver spirit. But through their lives 
they will cling closely to a most loving friendship, 
made more conspicuous from their dissimilarity. 

And those who saw Monica's delicate health and 
shy, studious ways wondered if she would live to 
take a place in the world at all ; while of Louie, 
who rarely had an hour's pain, who was wholly and 
equally free from terror or imagination, no doubt 
of a long and energetic existence was ever expressed. 

The little old house, the abode of the poor mu^ic- 
master, was soon reached. He was still too feeble 
to go out, and the gaunt olive face, the dark, still 
fierce eyes, shining from under a shock of fine 
white hair, were not exactly encouraging to his pupil 
Monica. She placed the eggs on a Pembroke table 
of a slippery highly polished surface, but alas for 
Monica ! the awkward child among the four sisters ! 

First she placed one egg cautiously by itself in 
the centre. Down it rolled over the deceitful 
mahogany flap. 

"Never mind, Miss," said Signer Marolda gra- 
ciously, spreading his long fingers deprecatingly ; 
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but Monica, trembling, hastened with a scarlet face 
too quickly to hide her misfortune. Another, and 
another egg shared in the general run of ill-luck, 
which, landing six eggs at her feet, was just pre- 
paring a golden-hued uncooked omelette on the 
faded Turkey carpet. Monica saw them glide, 
break, shake, and settle, and wished that she too 
were like these doomed eggs, and could shelter her 
shame under the table, and a dreadful inclination 
to laughter increased her misery. And then the 
Signer laughed on his side, such a satirical, yet 
polite laugh, it pierced Monica as sharply as Louie's 
indignant remark, " How can any one be as stupid as 
you, Monica ? " 

It was an unanswerable question. There was still 
the postage-stamp box, and a superb bunch of the 
berries of the mountain-ash to offer. But then he 
could not eat stamps, or even crimson berries as if he 
were a bird, and she pitied him so deeply ; he seemed 
so lean and poor. 

The bell being rung, a cross cook came in ; con- 
templated the yellow * pool under the table with 
contempt, and scornfully hoped " something might 
be made of it," while she destroyed that hope which 
rose too rashly in Monica's mind, by wiping it all 
away with a broom and pail. 

The box was accepted with an elaborate bow, but 
to the joy of the timid little girl, the lovely bough 
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of berries was wound round a picture of the Madonna 
above the chimney-piece, at once bestowing a novel 
and beautiful grace on the shabby apartment. 

Somewhat comforted, Monica sat down to play her 
little airs and scales. She had practised at Old Hall, 
and now she was promoted to the study of a pretty 
Theme, by Muzio dementi, to which she brought 
taste and feeling. The querulous gentleman who 
presided over this performance carefully concealed 
his usual harsh observations. He could not scold 
one who had been generous in thought, at least, and 
so the lesson want on better by this chance, and 
he liked Monica and her tender shy ways. 

Poverty, and an excruciatingly fine ear, united 
with age and disappointment, may lead one by 
degrees to a ferocity of manner calculated to hide 
the existence of a naturally kind heart ; but the 
frame of berries remained to encircle the Madonna, 
month after month, withered and crisp with decay, 
and, as Monica stole a furtive glance at it from her 
music-stool, its presence bade her remember that 
cross, passionate and hard as the poor Professor often 
was, he had yet a softening quality of courtesy and 
religion. 

Then the good Louie helped to bring back 
Monica's fondness of home by exemplifying in her 
own conduct the true unselfishness which alone 
abides as a lasting happiness in the world. The 
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two sisters saved their scant pocket-money to buy 
weekly small packets of grocery which they took to 
a few poor people who lived in the Tower ward. 

The quaint, sober youug figures were well known 
in the neighbourhood. They grew accustomed to 
walk without protection on tJiese little errands of 
kindness among the poor and squalid streets 
lying between Crutched I'riars and the Minories. 
Then to please Monica they would stroll into 
Muscovy Court, the old seat of the Kussian trade in 
hides and tallow. Those mansions, once the City 
homes of Bussian merchants, have, since the child- 
hood of the little Carrs, gradually become altered 
into warehouses, but then were quiet and grand 
abodes. Catherine Court, named after the Empress, 
Barking Church, at the end of Seething Lane, 
famous for its ancient monumental brasses placed iu 
memory of bygone members of the Corporation of 
London, a portion of the Old London Wall; all 
these were places in which she could allow fancy to 
roam unfettered. Drapers' Gardens in Throgmorton 
Street, where the City apprentices met formerly 
when work hours were over; where the Puritans 
walked; where occasionally the Court gallants 
would intrude from the West-end for a frolic or a 
fight, was too far away from their home for Louie 
and Monica to walk unattended ; but sometimes the 
nurse, now a nondescript servant, took them into the 
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sweet, old-fashioned enclosure, a paved nook in the 
City, but completely secluded from City noise. Here, 
in the centre, a blackened cherub quaffed at a dried- 
up fountain. Here also a few shrubs grew and 
flourished. An arbour was there, the delight of 
Monica ; «dso several earwigs, which were equally 
her horror. 

And then the "forest of masts" filling the 
Thames, the long walk, with its placid river front, of 
the Custom-House Quay, its rest and hush in the 
untiring activity of surrounding commercial bustle, 
led back Monica's wavering hold on early impressions, 
as she again became accustomed to live in the 
Square. 

In the western side of the Beauchamp Tower near 
the fireplace was a line deeply interesting to her. 

, " Dolor patientia vincitvr (1586)," written by that 
Gyfford, a gentleman pensioner of Elizabeth who 
was accused of an attempt to poison her. She 
applied the motto to her own pain that now she 
saw nothing of the kind Lieutenant who had been 
so good to her. He had other engagements ; he was 
away from home ; he had grown tired of her ; his 
kindness was a caprice; Lucy had ceased to care 
for and Bianca never had cared for her. 

So she tormented herself, and found that fre- 
quently enough patience could not conquer pain, as 
in the case of the gentleman pensioner. 
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To the often inattentive Louie she repeated, again 
and again, anecdotes of Old Hall, of Brighton, of 
every individual and detail she knew so well. But 
at last Louie became tired. She told Monica that 
she knew all her anecdotes by heart, and that they 
ceased to interest her, and finally, with that un- 
sparing form of phrase for which she was famed, that 
Monica would grow melancholy if she dwelt so much 
on one subject. 

" In fact, Monica, it is easy to see that as you 
grow up you will go out of your mind," she said 
candidly. " You set your mind always too much on a 
particular subject and gnaw at that subject — like — 
like a mad dog. I tell you the truth for your good, 
you know. The Fieldings are nothing to us, and if 
you go out of your wits for them, will they care ? 
No ; it is not likely. They will only laugh." 

"Tou call that plain-speaking," said Monica 
hotly, ** I call it rude. The Fieldings, as you name 
them ^" 

" Well, Lieutenant Fielding and company then," 
interrupted Louie, "the Fielding family. Tour 
gods and goddesses from Olympus." 

**That may be your notion of wit," exclaimed 
Monica, ** it is not mine ; but never will I speak of 
Old Hall again to one who is so unfeeling." 

"Do not be ridiculous," said Louie, calmly, 
**wait until — until some wonderful occurrence at 
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Old Hall overwhelms your recollection, and you 
feel choked without a confidant. But at present I 
really have had enough reminiscences." 

Just at this time Aunt Verjuice came to live with 
her niece. She noted in her shrewd, silent manner 
the originality of Louisa, and how, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of weakness, Monica was never 
content to keep behind her sister's energetic efforts 
at well-doing. Monica had the sense to withhold her 
memories and fancies from her sympathy— or its 
want — and never in her presence did she venture to 
mention the personages or places she loved so 
passionately. 

To Aunt Verjuice she appeared in the light of 
an inoffensive, somewhat stupid, little girl, less 
conceited than formerly, and more desirous of 
pleasing. 

**That scheme of visiting the poor folks here- 
abouts charms me, EUinor," she said,* rapidly 
knitting. "Your two elder girls are a nicely 
mannered pair." 

The mother listened with quiet satisfaction. 

" Now, come here, you two," said Aunt Veijuice, 
in high good-humour. ** It is right that you should 
learn how to manage money. From this day you 
^hall have a penny a week, each,, subject to no fine 
or diminishiog, or account. I can trust now that you 
will not be selfishly extravagant with it ! " 
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The children expressed a chastened gratitude, 
and that they were neither inclined to extravagance 
or selfishness may be seen from this dialogue : — 

"Monica," Louisa began, as they were carefully 
wending their way the following Thursday to 
Dowgate, "of course you will not spend dU that 
penny every week on yourself?" 

** No," said Monica, more feebly. 

**Very well, this is what we will do. Every 
week^ you know, we pass a good fruit-shop. With 
my penny I will buy a banana for mamma, as she 
likes them. With your penny you can purchase a 
pear for papa, who says pears are his favourite 
fruit" 

" But when bananas and pears are over," replied 
Monica to her commander-in-chief, " what shall we 
do?" 

"Why, then, of course, I can buy an apple or a 
duysanthemum for mamma, and you can do the same 
with your penny for papa." 

"That is unjust, Louie," argued Monica, con- 
scious of a preference for her mother, " you always 
poke papa on me to buy for. Why do you not get 
things for him yourself, and allow me to have 
mamma for a change ? " 

" Ton are the youngest," retorted Louisa. 

" That is a poor excuse for taking your own way," 
flaid Monica loftily. " Mamma would take a banana 
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from me just the same^ if I am younger than you 
are." 

" Surely you could give up to me this once ? " 
" But, Louie, it is fifty-two onces, every week all the 
year ; and it makes me unnatural to mamma, and 
untrue, as if papa were my favourite, when you know 
he is not. Selecting papa to give pears and flowers 
to is just as if I were coaxing him by fine presents not 
to mind about it. If we are always to spend it in 
this way, what shall we do when we want a penny 
for a beggar ? " 

^ Charity begins at home," said Louie, somewhat 
puzzled. 

^^But papa and mamma are not in want of charity, 
and the beggars are. Louie, I shall make no 
promise. If we accustom any one to receive gifts, 
they are dreadfully missed when they cease, and it is 
much the best to buy the things every fortnight" 

So it was arranged. Their income thus was as 
usual dedicated to the need or wish of all except 
themselves, and stiff and old-fashioned and subdued 
as these unselfish motives made them, the motives 
were excellently honourable and earnest. 

The summer and autumn were quite over, when 
Monica, who had convinced her heart at length — 
after a parting of six weeks — that she should never 
hear of or see her friends at Old Hall again, received 
a letter from Miss Fielding. She and her sister were 
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coming to London. Lucy would be staying in 
Arlington Street with Mrs. Paton. Monica must 
come with Louie and spend a day next week. 
Lady Fielding had bad a cold, but was better. Sir 
Hugh had taken advantage of the brilliant St. 
Martin's summer to get about out of doors more 
than usual. It was very probable that they might 
trespass on Monica's parents' indulgence to invite 
her for a few days to Hampton Court; for Bianca 
had taken a house at the Wick for a fortnight. 

Iiasty and sweetest news to Monica : ** My brother 
is at the Tower, so you no doubt will meet him, and 
hear how his projected journey abroad has been 
deferred." 

^Lady Fielding is faithful," exclaimed the excited 
Monica. ^^ Listen, mamma ; " and she began to read 
out her cherished epistle, till her voice faltered for 
very joy, and her mother took it from her. 

The permission for both daughters to accept the 
invitation was given, with the provision that they 
were good, and Monica took her letter to her room 
with her that night to dream over. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

THE BEAUOHAMP TOWER. 

The next day she repaired alone to the Tower, 
where she was now well knoivn individually by the 
warders. It was not required of her to pay for her 
visit every time to those apartments set aside* from 
the public, except on payment. Monica's passport 
was the name of Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding, and 
now she proceeded with a joy for which there is no 
parallel in the earlier Tower legends, direct to the 
Beaucharap Tower. 

There are moods when to be natural seems to be 
sentimental. Going straight to the western recess 
under the fireplace, Monica looked again at the re- 
signed inscription by the poor captive. Her eyes 
were full of tears. She was unobserved, and lightly 
placed her mouth with a gentle kiss on the time- 
worn sentence. 

"Dolor patientia vincitvr," she whispered; then, 
with a blush at her own action, she looked up, to see 
the Lieutenant I 

" What, my little friend," he said, bending from a 
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height that was gigantic to his small companion. 
" Did I interrupt you in some sacred ceremony of 
fireplace worship? What is that unhappy phrase 
to you, that you should have tears on your cheeks 
for its meaning? Do you suppose any one weeps 
for the Worcestershire Squire Gyflford now ? *' 

" It was not for him," whispered Monica ; but she 
did not explain or expatiate. Closely she held with 
her two small hands the firm fine fingers of the 
Lieutenant, gazing on him with such affection that 
the young man was touched. 

**My little pet," he said, stroking her short, 
thiok hair with a tenderness that compensated 
to Monica for many a solitary misgiving as to 
the constancy of people, and of this person in 
particular. 

"I thought you had forgotten me, Lieutenant; 
that you would never see me again." 

** Why should you have troubled about it ? " he 
said, in such genuine surprise that Monica realised 
suddenly, the long, long six weeks of silence, to her 
unbearable, were an easy, brilliant succession of 
hours to him. 

" I have been shooting," he continued. " Do not 
start, Mona — not Tower, but partridge shooting. 
By the bye, game is good for you, my mother 
thinks, and a little hamper will make its appearance 
at your gate this evening." 
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" For me, Lieutenant dear ?" 

" For thee, Mona dear. Mona, do you know 
you do not look so red as at Old Hall ? I think you 
dream about here too much." 

" Oh, do not say so, Lieutenant. I like it ; and 
when I am grown up I shall be an author and write 
about the Tower, and you made me red at Old Hall 
by rubbing the eau-de-Cologne on my face." 

" Still I have an impression that there was some- 
thing pinky — I will not insist on the deeper tint — 
on your complexion which I miss at present. You 
do wander about crumbly places too constantly, 
Mona. Did you ever go to a theatre ? " 

" Once we all went with Aunt Verjuice to a pcm- 
tomime, but she said it was nonsense, and brought 
us back in half an hour." 

" There is a new play that you would like to see," 
he continued, thoughtfully stroking his cheek and 
looking down on Monica's uplifted and most eager 
face, with intense ^amusement. " Well, yes, and I 
should like to see you see it. It is rather cutting, 
Monica ; a tragedy, but a fine thing, well enough 
put on the stage, and excellently translated and 
adapted. Now, child, what do you say to going 
to a performance of the ' Corsican Brothers ' with 
Lucy and me? We have already seen it, but are 
quite ready to go again. Lucy has the book 
itself." 
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"Oh, yes, yes!" exclaimed Monica. The beaver 
bonnet had fallen off with her happiness; her lips 
were parted ; her blue eyes radiant. ^' Please, please 
let me go with you, Lieutenant. And did Shake- 
speare write it, or who did ? " 

" Alexandre Dumas. And now, Monica, my nephew 
Jack will pay a visit to me, his too-partial uncle to- 
morrow. He will take an early tea at four o'clock 
in my rooms ; will you come too ? I intend showing 
him the various sights of the Tower, and you can 
join us." 

It is needless to relate that 'Monica's assent was 
only qualified by the proper reference to her mother, 
and a day of wonderful brightness began for her, 
with the next morning, in expectation, fear of frus- 
tration and realisation. 

Jack was eager to visit those parts of the Tower 
rendered interesting to him by an extremely 
desultory acquaintance with the history of his 
country, Monica's description and his own somewhat 
lurid and ferocious fancy. He enjoyed the view 
of Traitor's Gate moderately, became enthusiastic 
at sight of the Develin Tower, charmed by its 
dubious name; but he was afterwards disap- 
pointed at hearing it was not the abode of a 
tangible Satan; and when he entered the White 
Tower, believed to be the prison of Sir Walter 
Baleigh, and into Queen Elizabeth's armoury. 
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where a stand with various horrible implements 
of torture showed too plainly that such stories 
as he had heard were true, his exultation knew no 
bounds. 

"Do look, Mona," he whispered kindly, anxious 
for her to share his pleasure ; " that's the old axe, you 
know ; that I call a curiosity, and there is a halberd, 
and the figure of a halberdier." 

"Oh don't, Jack," came the return whisper, 
accompanied by a shudder. "Halberd dear, in- 
deed ! I call it all dreadful ; and not even his 
children, Jack, could have thought him dear, always 
armed and mailed. 

" I see, Mona, your spelling has not made great 
progress," said the Colonel, much amused ; which 
speech puzzled Mona, for how could he know 
already ? 

Jack finished his raptures by a grave pause on 
the Tower Green, where he listened with much 
complacency to the various unhappy details of 
its associations. These terrors made a great im- 
pression on his mind; not that he was of a 
cruel disposition, but horrors are frequently at- 
tractive to boys in whom the spirit of adventure 
is prominent. 

The three repaired to tea in those apartments 
which were now so familiar to Monica. A white 
cockatoo, with a ruff and crest of delicate rosy 
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feathers^ had been added to the Lieutenant's family 
of pets, and his aged anxious face was a curious 
contrast with his extreme babyhood, for Dickson 
was teaching him the various words of command 
given by Hugh to the troops. Then there was 
Tinker installed on a tapestry chair, surveying 
the tea-table with a benevolent air of universal 
good-will, and an occasional wink of his fine 
amber eyes especially directed towards the cream 
jug. Then Nero was one of the guests; and two 
little graceful parroquets, Loiio and Gracieuse, 
swung from glitteriifg cages, and sang sweet flut- 
tering notes when the sun shone or when the 
room was full. 

Presiding over this happy little company of pets 
and children sat the young Lieutenant-Colonel, his 
bright, kind eyes beaming with archness and ami- 
ability. Such a scene seemed to give a tender 
charm to the grim, sad Tower, but certainly none 
of the present individuals were considering the 
contrast. 

The invitation to Hampton Court was ratified 
by the Colonel, and he arranged for Monica 
and Louisa to go to Arlington Street in a few 
days. 

"Ton do not know Louie," said Monica; " she is 
not silly like me, and afraid of little things." 

"Ah," answered Jack on his own account, and 
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with the openness for which he was distinguished, 
" you are afraid of little things. You were frightened 
of the tortury/' 

"The tortury, indeed!" replied Monica, in- 
dignantly, **that is not a little thing, and at any 
rate I do not call a place a tortury because another 
place is named an armoury.'* 

"Why don't you, then?" exclaimed Jack. 
" You are silly. You like the Beauchamp Tower 
best, and the miserable mottoes and things, but 
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" No quarrelling. Jack," interrupted the Colonel. 
''But you — well, what do you like best in the 
Tower ? " 

" The thumbscrew," said Jack, promptly, with a 
defiant glance at Monica, who moved her chair 
away from his with a quick action that marked her 
vexation. 

" Never mind, Mona, do not allow Jack's peculiar 
taste to destroy your appetite. These barbarous 
relics rouse his curiosity, that is all. It is not blunt- 
ness of humanity, is it Jack, which makes you 
callous to suffering ? " 

" Yes it is," said Jack, not understanding in the 
least, but proud of contradicting a sentence com- 
posed of such long words, and afraid that Hugh 
was robbing him of the right to some pleasing 
quality. 
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"Well, Jack, argument is evidently useless. I 
rather agree with Monica in admiring the Beau- 
champ Tower beyond any part of the structure." 

^^More than the Develin?" said the astonished 
Jack. 

^ Yes, the inscriptions show submission to God's 
will, and some are very touching ; Mona, tell Jack 
something about them." 

"There were Arthur and Edmund Poole," said 
Monica in a low voice, "they were accused of 
wanting to marry Mary Queen of Scots." 

** What, both, Mona?" 

"Yes, I am sure it was both. But their lives 
were granted them. They were called traitors, how- 
ever, and kept captive for ever, till they died away, 
and Arthur wrote on his side, 'Deo servire, pene- 
tentiam inire, fato obedire, Begnare est ; ' while 
Arthur put on his wall, * Dio semin : in lachrimis 
esnltatione meter.' " 

Monica faltered here, while Jack stared in 
wonder. 

^ That which is sown by God in tears is reaped in 
joy," said the Colonel softly, " a beautiful saying, 
child. You are quite an antiquanan, Monica, and I 
hope your researches will always procure you such 
excellent experience." 

Mona» whose tea was speedily concluded, slid down 
from her chair to stand beside her friend. 
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thing in that submissive hope of the poor prisoner 
of so many years ago moved the ready sympathy of 
the child's heart. She watched the Colonel feed 
Nero for a few minutes, and then, when the dog had 
deftly caught the last morsel, she said, " Don't you 
wish there never had been cruelties and persecutions. 
Lieutenant dear? Don't you wish all the world 
were kind and gentle, like you, not inclined to be 
strict or unkind ? " 

" But, Monica, I am a soldier, you know. War 
also is one of the principles by which the country 
gains importance and power." 

" Then I wish it did not," said Monica ; ** England 
is quite important and powerful enough." 

" Since when have you taken up politics, Monica ?" 

"Was that a politic? I thought heretics and 
politics were the same. But I should think, even 
judging from London, all the English were very 
rich, except those who are quite poor ; and in the 
country it is so peaceful, that it appears strange 
that England should want more and more of every- 
thing that is won by struggles." 

" I am greatly edified, Mona, even if your mean- 
ing is rather obscure. Peace is delightful, my 
little girl, but men wiU not condemn themselves 
to an inglorious peace, if war can obtain their 
wishes." 

" Uncle Hugh, I want to go to battle with you," 
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was a remark from Jack immediately preceding the 
knock that summoned Monica back and broke up 
the party. 

Merry and happy were Mona's dreams the same 
night, less of the Tower than of her anticipated 
yisits. When accompanied by Louie she went to 
see Lucy and Bianca, her face glowed witli happiness 
to be able to prove how desirable and pleasant her 
intimacy was to that rigid and ascetic young 
judge. 

When in the evening the Colonel came in and 
sang with Mrs. Paton the exquisite duet between 
Alfonso and Leonora from '*La Favorita," — "Mi 
piacer," Louiss^ who had heard but little other 
music than that religious harmony for which the 
Catholic chapels in the city have ever been famous, 
owned that Mona's enthusiasm could be accounted 
for. She and Monica played some of their well- 
studied airs, a performance which gained for her 
well-merited applause, but for Monica more rallying 
for her nervousness. 

The high principle and talent of Louie could 
not be wholly hidden beneath the stiff demeanour* 
shown by both children, which in Mona's case, how- 
ever, developed more readily into natural ease under 
the influence of sympathy and indulgence. Carefully 
trained and restrained in every matter, it was novel 
to Lottie^ and hardly proper, in her opinion, to feel 
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80 much gratification apart from her mother and 
father and Aunt Verjuice. They were better, of 
course, than she was, more deserving of high reward. 
Hence, to enjoy oneself thoroughly — oneseK being 
young and inexperienced — must be wrong. 

Even during that delicious drive through the 
park, conscience pelted her for her innocent enjoy- 
ment. Why should she drive when more meri- 
torious people walked ? 

" Miss Carr, you do not seem to like the drive," 
said Lucy, who was worried by the unbending stern- 
ness of Louie's expression, which might stand 
equally for well-controlled discomfort or contempt 
for the world's vanities. 

" Yes, thank you, ma'am," said Louie, primly. 

"But Mona looks quite happy," said Lucy, 
smiling at the evident satisfaction of her other 
opposite neighbour. " You tell me, Mona, honestly, 
does Louie always look so — so sad when she is enjoy- 
ing anything ? " 

"Yes indeed. Miss Fielding. She considers she 
has no claim on pleasure while so many want it who 
are worse off." 

Bianca stared, and Lucy said, in a tone of remon- 
strancfe, " But that is absurd, dear Louie. You are 
not actually robbing anybody of the sinful luxury 
of your drive. Were your place vacant I should 
not, I could not, ask a strange beggar to fill it." 
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^When Monica and I have a carriage/' said 
Lonisay in no way perturbed by the discussion of her 
pecoliar views, and as if the possibility would soon 
be fulfilledy " we shall invite the very poor and needy 
in turn.** 

Again Bianca stared, and Monica, colouring witli 
eagerness to have Louie appreciated, exclaimed : 
''Louie is a covenanter ^ that is why she objects to 
self-indulgence." 

**A what!" repeated Bianca, with a third and 
more vigorous stare. "Does not your mother 
acquiesce in the established doctrines ? " 

" Tell us, Mona, what you mean," said Lucy, in- 
clined to laughter. *^ Little girls cannot take religious 
forms on their conviction apart from the consent o;f 
their parents." 

** It is not a religious form, ma'am," replied the 
calm Louisa. " We make covenants with ourselves 
if we receive gifts, or pleasures, to give away some 
of our things or to go without others." 

" And were you looking so miserable because you 
did not want to part with your possessions ? " 

" She was covenanting with herself to go without 
sugar," explained Mona. " We are fond of sugar, but 
Louie will save hers now for a month to give 
away." 

"Well," said Lucy, earnestly, "I shall really 
pause before I ask you for another drive. It is too 
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morbid of you to scourge your few trips thus. Does 
your mother know? '* 

"We never speak of it," said Louie; "but it 
cannot be wrong, it is the same as we see in the 
Bible about tithing property." 

" * And think of thy poor brother,' in Deuteronomy, 
you know," continued Mona. " * Thy poor brother,' " 
she softly repeated. " That is so pitiful, he must bo 
thought of and assisted." 

" My brother is, or will be, far better oflF than his 
sisters," said Bianca, too much perplexed by such 
new views to pause and consider that they really 
bore the genuine stamp of antiquity. **Do you 
suppose now, to look at the matter in a personal 
and rational light, that I feel bound to think of him 
above myself, and as for you, why, look at your- 
selves, your own pale serious faces, and just give up 
worrying at every rare treat as if it were a dry 
bone to be divided among too many puppies." 

*^0h, Bianca, but it is a wonderful example of 
self-denial," said Lucy, distressed at her speech. 

" No little girl of mine should set me an example, 
nor presume to teach me my duty ; and as for a 
beggar in my barouche, let me see any one of the 
tribe take the liberty, and one of Sir Robert Peel's 
new policemen should be instructed in a minute to 
teach him what self-denial means." Here Bianca's 
irritation suddenly vanished. She smiled, but no 
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answering smile illuminated Louie's sober counte- 
iiance, while Monica^ alarmed lest her friends were 
really annoyed, grew white. 

The conversation, however, was now allowed to drop 
by tacit consent. The duke of Wellington — also 
Apsley House — were commended to the children's 
notice. They were even fortunate enough to see 
the Queen and Prince Albert, with the little 
Princess Royal and her brother, returning from 
their drive, near Constitution Hill; each being a 
separate item in the chastened pleasure, to which 
Lonie was bent on applying that minute scourge of 
conscience for enjoying it. 

Before they left Arlington Street Lucy sang one 
of Lady Anne's old songs : — 

" Spring from winter's clasp emerges, 

Fair and sweet ; her task fulfils : 
Into bloom the dogrose urges, 

Blows fresh breath in daffodils ; 
Wakens up white bulbs which linger 

Dreaming of their icy chills, 
Presses with her magic finger 

Earth, and thus its scent distils. 

" Spring, with flying footsteps, follows 

Winter's track o'er hill and dale, 
Flings fresh treasures in the hollows 

Lifts the violet's leafy veil ; 
Up and down the lonely places. 

Lately white and wan and pale, 
Strews the charms of life in traces, 

Sung of by the Nightingale. 
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" Fierce her struggle was with winter, 

Yet she progressed on her way ; 
Though he sought to check and stint her 

Of each bright and sunny day ; 
Fast he held her, she ran faster. 

Still she breathes I she means to stay. 
Winter was a cruel master, 

Spring for his misdeeds must pay. 

** So the tale of life's renewal 

Is revealed in emerald shades, 
And rest from that prolonged sharp duel 

With winter thaws in ice-bound glades. 
Spring asserts herself with murmur 

Of her fitful fight gone by, 
Plants her light foot ever firmer, 

While colour glows on earth and sky." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIRST PLA.Y. 

"And don't you adore the Fieldings?" asked 
Monica eagerly of her eldest sister, when she lay in 
her bed too much excited to sleep after the gay day, 
and with the little, old song of spring yet echoing in 
her ears. 

** No, I do not, as you really wish to know," said 
Louie, shortly, turning round in her bed as if to 
emphasise her words. 

"I call that cruel," Monica exclaimed, ''after 
Miss Fielding and the Lieutenant sang your 
favourite, * Mi piacer qui in questo suolo/ too.*' 

" They sang it because they knew it, not at all to 
oblige me. Monica, you are very worldly. Take his 
uniform off the Lieutenant, what remains ? Deprive 
Miss Lucy of her chesnut hair and fine clothes " 

" But I would not," interrupted Monica, " Fancy 
seeing the Lieutenant like a common soldier, and 
depriving Miss Fielding of anything ; she, who has 
behaved so kindly, Louie, and then to rob her in 
return. I cannot convince you." 
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"No, never," said Louie. "I am the eldest, 
I am not blinded by soft voices and fine manners 
and prejudice/' 

** Because the Lieutenant does not make covenants, 
I suppose," said Monica, contemptuously. " I do 
believe we two are the only covenanters left in 
the world ! You seem to think there is no worth 
in the world except that clothed in rags." 

" I may, and I may not," returned the oracular 
Louie. ** Yet you, Monica, find it, seek for it, pursue 
it, solely when accompanied by gewgaws." 

" You do not know what a gewgaw is, you never 
saw one," said Monica, " you took the word from my 
* Spectator,' and I believe gewgaw is silly enough 
English for *jou-joux,' and the Lieutenant certainly 
has no playthings." 

" Good night," said Louie, briefly. " I am tired of 
your fine friends." 

" * Blow, blow thou wintry wind, 

Thou (but I mean youy Louie) art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude," 

Monica sobbed, ^* you are remarkable for ingratitude 
at least, Louie." 

A deep silence succeeded to this last shot. 
Presently a louder sob came from Monica's bed. 

" Louie, are you asleep ? " 

" Not at present," answered Louisa, " but I shall 
be shortly." 
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" Well, be friends then. Where is the use of 
coyenanting and tithing to dispute about it, and 
the Tower does look so awful from here in the moon- 
light, we had better be friends." 

" I do not see what the Tower has to do with the 
matter. I am friends, however. Only, Mona, your 
nature is incapable of a sustained effort in any moral 
direction." 

" What fearful words ! " sighed Monica. " I can- 
not help my nature, even if it is ill-nature, and if 
I am not born for a covenanter, that is no fault of 
mine, Louie." 

" Nor of mamma's," said Louie, quick to resent an 
imagined slight on those powers she heartily and 
honestly revered. 

" No one thought of mamma just then, Louie, or 
blamed her, because you carry out great purposes 
beyond me." 

" You have had the same advantages," said the 
other upright simple-minded girl. 

"But a thousand more headaches," argued 
Monica. 

"Well — perhaps that is true. So good night, 
Mona. Does the Tower look so bad now ? " 

" Not quite, dear, the shadows have ceased to bob, 
so good night, Louie, also," and soon the reflections 
from the high turrets and the long shades of the 
dark fortress flitted on the two white coverlets. 
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through the uncurtained windows, on the sleeping 
Louisa, severe and silent even in slumber, and on 
the restless Monica, in whose dreams every delight 
of the past hours revived and vividly glowed ; while 
every check and puzzle became smoothed and clear, 
before whose imagination the wrathful Bianca, the 
kind Lucy, and the merry Lieutenant moved in the 
fantastic grouping of an innocent mind. The pro- 
priety or possibility of the precise adjustment of a 
rigid and beautiful code of Biblical laws to the 
wants and exigencies of the nineteenth century 
lifted all shadows from Louie's repose, and ceased to 
torment her then. Could she have given up that 
profound and easy rest to the dream-tossed sister in 
the other bed that would she willingly have sacri- 
ficed. But the Heaven she -sought to serve by so 
quaint and anxious and rigorous a method be- 
stowed on her, every night, such a placid, undis- 
turbed, quiet sleep, that in spite of a conscience that 
gave itself no indulgence, which was for ever on the 
alert as a means of self-torture, night revenged, or 
compensated, the trials of the day by sleep's perfect 
refreshment. 

Both sisters were talked over by the pair they left 
in Arlington Street. 

Bianca was provoked and interested, and openly 
rejoiced that her Jack was a complete contrast to 
" those children." 
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''I am glad that he is selfish/' she said, with a 
contented glance at her fair shoulders and yiolet 
silk dress in the mirror. Then, it was quite elegant 
and proper to wear a bright, an unmitigated violet 
and a low dress, which arrangem^it might strike the 
observer as odd to read of at a period when a pea- 
cock, a mineral, a fainting, an indescribable blue, and 
a high-ruffled throat are all that is fashionable. 

Lucy continued to look through some music 
without any dissent. 

"Yes," repeated Bianca, impressively, "rather 
than Jack should resemble those priggish, excellent, 
miserable little creatures, I — I would let him 
break, and tear, and destroy everything." 

** You talk of Jack as if he were a little dog, 
Bianca," said Mr. Paton, smiling. He was a grave 
young man, with a beautiful voice and great 
tenderness for every feminine fault or error. 

" Poor young things : that strong sense of right in 
the elder child is certainly original, and her taste 
for music wonderful. Mona, your favourite, Hugh, 
is a clever girl." 

"A peculiar pair, I repeat," said Bianca, determined 
to be listened to. " Charles, do not be rapturous and 
whimsical about nothing at all, I do beg." 

"No, dear," answered her husband meekly. 

"Because," persisted Bianca, "they are a most 
singular couple. I do trust and hope that the brain 
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of the one who came to Old Hall is as sound as it 
should be ; but I confess that I fear something may- 
be wrong there." 

This attack on Monica's intellect was more than 
the Colonel could endure. Bianca was somewhat 
in awe of her brother as the future head of the 
house ; as one who refused to submit to her despotism, 
or to be guided by a judgment she strove to make 
appear infallible ; as one also whose distinction and 
military rank had been gained remarkably early ; 
lastly, as being at least as talented as hersielf, and 
knowing twenty times more of life and its varieties. 

" Come, Bianca," he replied to her remarks, " I 
will not have that remark of yours promulgated. 
Any one who has noticed Monica Carr's expression, 
that lovely, intelligent, uplifted gaze of hers, suf- 
ficient to make a far plainer child attractive, would 
think your observations, as I do, most foolish, and 
deplorably lacking discrimination." 

*^ That gaze may be intelligence, or water on the 
brain," murmured Bianca» in a gentler tone. 

The Colonel moved impatiently, while Mr. Paton 
turned away to smile. 

" Indeed," said Lucy eagerly, " they are both nice 
children, far too strictly reared, and I love Monica, 
Hugh, and perhaps prefer her to her sister, who is 
just a thought uncompromising in her standard of 
right and wrong. Bianca does enjoy giving one a 
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mistaken idea of her character. She is kind enough 
to every one, except in imagination." 

" Well," said Bianca, graciously yielding to this 
healing flattery, " the elder girl gave me a lesson 
on loving my neighbour — ^my poor neighbour, mark, 
as well, nay, better than myself. The puss was in 
the best of the argument, I believe; nor shall I 
speedily forget the surprise it gave me to have a 
little minx of that age preach me a sermon. Curious 
children, Hugh," she added, with a conciliatory 
inflection of voice and a dubious, apologetic glance 
at her brother, who was assiduously turning over 
some engravings without caring for them, which 
caused Mr. Paton to smile again. 

" No," returned the Colonel, resolutely, and un- 
softened by the concession. "No more curious in 
themselves than the wonderful shells and plants 
and foliage unseen by English eyes, which adorn 
far-away climes, and in their own atmosphere are 
perfectly finished and fair to the sight, but live 
on, lonely and fair. These children have always 
familiarised their aims, their acts to that far-ofl* clime 
where a noble imagination dwells often alone. 
Gather a foreign shell for your grotto, transplant 
a giant cactus to your conservatory, set a new 
blossom in your garden, and then each becomes a 
curiositv, and so with Monica and Louisa's ideas 
when they are expressed before strangers. The 
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children are startled in their simplicity to perceive 
how they startle others with phrases and fancies 
quite natural to their minds. But do not ask them 
again if they bother you." 

" Oh, Hugh Francis ! " exclaimed Bianca, really 
mortified, and with eyes ready to fill. " Do I deserve 
that speech ? Ask Charles Paton, ask Lucy, nay, ask 
the little girls themselves if I have a bad heart." 

There was something so childlike and whimsical 
in Bianca, who, a very fine, stately personage in 
appearance, was impulsive, generous and quite 
unable to harbour harsh feelings, that Hugh, full of 
remorse, aided by her husband and Lucy, hastened 
to console and restore her equanimity by the ad- 
ministration of that praise of her good nature and 
applause of all her intentions, without which she 
naively and sincerely declared she could not exist. 
Then the four gifted young people sang old airs of 
Haydn's, to which Hugh and Lucy had wedded 
words of Lady Anne's; tunes of Mozart's that 
possessed words of their own ; ballads as old as any 
in England, such as " Good King Wenceslaus," and 
the " Come fond Love let Sorrow cease/' of Shake- 
speare, until that heavenly harmony lavished by 
each restored peace to their circle, and they were 
all ready to procure more wholesome sources of joy 
for the little sisters. 

" Of course, Jack is spoilt," said Mr. Paton, with 
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candid resignatioD. ^' He treats his mother as if she 
were a bigger but not more reasonable child than 
himself. At Sparrowheme, he gives orders to 
Bianca, and receives hers with contempt. He had 
better not go to the theatre, I assure you, dear Bee. 
Keep him at home, or at least provide for him a 
less exciting pleasure." 

" I have no idea of enlarging my party by the 
addition of Jack, I assure you," said the Colonel 
drily. ** Mona is the only child of whom I avow 
myself willing and capable of undertaking the 
responsibility. This, too, will be shared by Lucy ; 
Bianoa dear, come also if you choose, but why not 
take your sop with Paton to some less intellectual 
amusement ? " 

^* I should not permit Jack to keep up so late," 
Bianca answered with dignity. **The thing was 
never contemplated by me, I assure you," 

No one contradicted this speech ; every one tried 
to believe it probable, if not certain, that there 
might be one excursion with which even Jack Paton*s 
adoring mother might consider her idol could dis- 
peni>e, and where his company would not confer the 
charm on society which she proudly trusted was 
ever the case. 

It is easy to imagine and anticipate a pleasure 
long in advance, so that when it occurs, it falls with 
a blank and indescribable sense of something want- 
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ing on the enthusiastic perception exhausted with 
anxious expectation. But it is not too frequently 
that the combination of some longed-for delight, with 
the fulfilment of its hopes, forms a sort of turning- 
point in an existence by no means overloaded with 
amusement. 

Monica Carr, knowing absolutely nothing of the 
inside of a theatre, the meaning of its technicalities, 
the manner in which a play was acted, thought of, 
dreamt, puzzled over and wondered about this new 
experience of seeing the Corsican Brothers performed, 
until her fancy became like a kaleidoscope, full of 
brilliant fragments of reality, tinged with ideality. 
The narrow restraints and severities of her rearing, 
instead of serving as fetters to limit her faith in that 
unknown world managed by grown people, being 
altogether a world of geniality and grace, had been 
as props supporting a vigorous growth of hope and 
trust. And then nothing was lacking in the arrange- 
ment of her companions, or in the order of going. 
Hugh and Lucy took her, in a manner as luxurious, 
easy and unexampled as all the rest of that charmed 
eveping's events. 

It was the hundred and tenth night of the perr 
formance. For exactly one hundred and ten times 
had Louis bored Chateau Beynaud with his long 
account of his way of life in Corsica, his many 
virtuous deeds, and lastly his touching devotion to 
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his brother. Seated on a table, attired in green 
velvet and gold lace, Louis finds a good listener in 
the young baron, and grinds his descriptions into 
his victim over and over again. The baron no 
donbt on his hundred and tenth night begins to find 
it just a little tiresome, and pushes his golden wig 
rather higher on his flushed forehead ; Louis seems, 
on the contrary, to enjoy a recital which evidently 
does not pall on himself as narrator, and, facing 
the audience, appears gratified at seeing that they 
also listen. To Monica, however, on her first night, 
the history of Louis and Fabien's affection was 
entrancing and novel. Was it wrong to think of the 
love of David for Jonathan and of her own exceed- 
ing fondness for Louie in a theatre ? And if Louie 
were to die would not a blow so terrible be heralded 
as that which befell Louis by appalling signs, by 
strange and tremulous music, or — to reverse the 
parallel, between the two dei Franchis, and the two 
Carrs, — supposing Monica should be torn suddenly 
from earth, would Louisa's heart be overcast by 
premature anguish ? 

The duel and its cause perplexed her, while the 
charming scene at the opera-house, a theatre repre- 
sented within a theatre, was certainly the gayest on 
which her grave eyes had rested. For, having 
been educated in gravity, she was taught the 
worth of reflection, the necessity of seK-analysis, 
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and to look on that unreasoning and sometimes nn> 
reasonable merriment of youth, as silly. Aunt 
Verjuice had always hovered over that sort of thing, 
with the laughter-quenching query of, " What on 
earth was there to laugh at, when others were„ 
quiet?" 

Therefore, at ease with her companions, and 
deeply interested in the romance which she saw 
living and moving before her, Monica enjoyed her 
first play, her first actual insight of a world of 
struggles, sacrifices and unselfishness, lying com- 
pletely outside the limits of her own little groove, 
with thoroughly sympathetic attention. It was 
some time, however, before she could entirely free 
herself from the impression that one or other of the 
characters lurked in that great dark wardrobe which 
made a prominent part of the scant furniture in the 
room she shared with her sister, a belief that a 
Corsiean brother or two would spring out suddenly 
on her when the moon was high, and the outlines of 
the Tower, clear, mournful, black, and drawn with 
prim, stem distinctness against a silver sky — a 
strong Louis to implore news of his Fabien — ^a 
shadowy Fabien to convince Louis of his chivalrous 
ending, haunted her memory of the brilliant and 
pathetic play for many weeks after. About this 
date the love of drawing, latent in both sisters, 
received an enchanting help from the gift of two 
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sketohing-blocks, colonr-boxes and some pencils 
from Lucy Fielding. 

With such assistance, Monica made illustrations 
of the dei Franchis, of the Tower, of the Lieu- 
tenant's pretty, quaint apartment, of Old Hall, and 
then again of the dei Franchis ; their castle, their 
mother, the C!onntess, their duels, and apparitions. 
Several of the drawings showed a talent equally 
surprising to the small artist as her friends, and an 
imagination sufficiently convincing to Bianca that 
Monica's " brain " ivas " all right." 

A fortnight at Hampton Court furnished her 
with fresh subjects for pencil and pen. Every 
morning of her visit she entered the beautiful 
palace, to copy portions of the lovely, mellow red 
brick walls outside, over which time had laid a most 
gentle decorative touch, changing the garish red to 
softest purple, violet, brown and russet tints. 
Seated in one of the low window seats, Monica was 
as undisturbed as at the Tower, and the likeness of 
the catalpa tree planted by Lady Momington was 
speedily transferred to her paper from this point of 
view, while parts of the china closets, the magnifi- 
cent ceilings, the lofty roofs, gave her really models 
of architectural design. 

Monica could take care of herself very well now^ 
the habit of visiting alone with Louie in poor and 
squalid neighbourhoods had given her greater 
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courage, and now, although no Louie was with her, 
the independence of her pursuits prevented her 
from being a tie on her friend's occupations. 

Bianca and Lucy could ride off together to Esher, 
to Surbiton to meet the returning Lieutenant or Mr. 
Paton, and the four come back forming a very 
attractive party on horseback. Into the palace 
Monica would go on these occasions perfectly happy ; 
perfectly certain that the pictures by Pordenone, 
Veronese, Tintoretto and Vandyck, on which she 
gazed with such heartfelt admiration, would find 
their rivals in those framed in her mind for a future 
of fame. 

And then Mr. Heron came down while she was 
there, unexpectedly enough, and being told by the 
servants that his friends were out riding, but that 
little Miss Carr was in the palace, smiled as he 
remembered the somewhat blundering Monica of 
Old Hall, and found the absorbed and happy 
student engaged with her block in the Queen's 
gallery. Lucy would be wofully disappointed if she 
lost any one minute of Mr. Heron's society. Of 
this Monica was convinced, and as her head was 
busy with schemes of proving to all and every 
Fielding her gratitude for the kindness shown 
towards her by the Lieutenant, she offered to show 
him the road generally taken by the four. At that 
date there were no trains to and from the Court, the 
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Wick, Esher, or Claremont. There were omnibuses, 
and perhaps one coach might be left, but for the 
wealthy, the journey must be made in their own 
carriage or on horseback ; for young people circum- 
stanced as was Monica, an omnibus — or the coach — (if 
there were one) would do well enough, and she had 
jolted down from town in the care of Anderson, 
without a thought of a more luxurious or rapid 
conveyance, and after all, no speed or fleetness can 
excel those dreamy hours through rich, luxuriant 
country, where one fair view melts into another by 
soft and imperceptible degrees, and is not hurried 
oflf by the haste of advance before one has had 
sufficient leisure to study and treasure it. 

So the two set forth, and Monica found a subject 
to charm her companion by descriptions of Lucy's 
beauty, gentleness and talents, which, however fre- 
quently repeated, seemed never to have been heard 
before by him, or to strike him as a succession of 
Bweet surprises, and presently they overtook the 
yoang lady, the theme of their conversation, 

Lucy was walking her horse slowly, somewhat in 
the rear of her companions, she looked thoughtful, but 
as if her thought was tinged with cheerfulness ; and 
catching sight of Mr. Heron, a blush that made her 
pretty face quite lovely covered her from cheek to 
chin. They were in a lane where slender larches 
formed a light half-finished arch above the road. 
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and the tints of the leaves were turning to a 
splendid depth and diversity of colour everywhere- 
around them. The narrow path compelled a single 
file for the horses, headed of course by Bianca. 
Following her, according to previous direction, came 
Mr. Paton, and Lucy going last had a shield, both 
for blushes and low-toned dialogue, in the Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. Heron took the bridle, and somehow it was 
managed that Lucy fell more and more behind, and at 
last she riding, with her undeclared lover walking 
beside, and Monica lingering on the other side of the 
horse, made a little party of themselves. 

" It is hard on Mona to let her stray like this," Lucy 
said, presently. Mr. Heron had been talking very 
earnestly to her in a whisper, and she, looking down, 
had gradually slackened, until Boma was proceeding 
at a foot pace now ; then suddenly she looked up, and 
a new expression as of delight at some desired boon 
at length granted imparted a glow of content nearly 
tearful in its sincerity, and seemed to set the seal on 
that untold joy. 

" I like it," said Mona, truthfully. This was a 

romance surely, blending with autumn tints and 

lingering lanes on an afternoon in late September ; 

. this that John Heron had brought all the way from 

Sussex for Lucy's quiet hearing. « 

"She is an excellent guide/' said Mr. Heron, 
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smiling kindly at Mona. "She was doing some- 
thing very grand in the way of art in the palaee 
yonder, copying a Lely or a Kneller was it, Miss 
Mona ? But she started up directly I represented 
my forlorn and ignorant state to her, and how I had 
hoped to find some one of you at home, and how you 
were all out; and was it you or fate who brought me 
here, Miss Mona, or shall I thank both ? " 

^Monica knows nothing about fate," Lucy re- 
inarked gently. ^'She is very dutiful and affec- 
tionate, that is all." 

And the same evening every one knew that 
Lucy Fielding was to marry John Heron, and that 
Botwithfitanding a prevalent fiEtith in the family, 
•pringing from the hope that he would not be 
wanted, the Colonel was going to India to fight 
against the Sikhs. 

The Sikh war! Monica knew no more how to 
fSfeHL that significant name than how to address an 
envelope full of the red leaves of the Virginian 
creeper to Signer Marolda, whose name she spelt 
large round hand as '^ Signer Mollrowler," to the 
great amusement of the Colonel. 

She only knew that the great war in the Funjaub 
made her sick with apprehension for the fate of her 
beloved friend. 

*' It must be, Monica dear," Hugh said. ** Why 
flhould I be at once given over to the bad ? Because 
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I go to India, may I not return ? One must take 
one's chances." 

" But chance so often chooses the best, the dearest 
people to be cruel to," murmured Monica. 

** Well, child, after all 'tis a soldier's fate some- 
times, yet not always, I assure you, my foreboding 
infant, to die away from country and kindred. 
What then, Mona ? Love and faith are links to 
bind the world together, the dear world of England, 
with that so fearful and far off in your fancy of 
India. You must be hopeful, and try to look forward 
to a joyful meeting." 

" In three years time you will have forgotten me," 
wept Monica. 

" No, indeed ? Wipe up those tears, dear little 
one, and think of what a clever artist, author, what 
an accomplished young lady I shall meet and 
greet ; you will be almost sixteen when I return.** 

" Do tigers run about all over India, Lieutenant ? " 
asked Monica, but slightly comforted by her pro- 
bable condition of accomplishment. "Are there 
not scorpions in the jungle ? Does a palanquin hite^ 
Lieutenant ? " 

" To please me, and as a nice easy task, you shall 
get up India as a subject while I am away. At 
present you are just a little hazy about it. Hey, 
dear ? WiU you promise ? '* 

Monica, ready to promise everything, eagerly 
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assented, and slid one bead from her carnelian 
necklace as a keepsake. At the last, events were 
much hurried. Lucy was quietly married to John 
Heron, according to her brother's wish, before he 
sailed, and the two went immediately to Paris ; and 
in a week the Colonel joined them, setting out 
for his journey from Brindisi. Bianca and her 
husband soberly went back to Sparrowherne with 
Jack ; and thus, even while with childish vehe- 
^mence Monica was declaring that she could not 
endure the separation, it was commenced, it was 
complete ! 

The Fieldings drifted apart from her ; the Patons, 
occupied with their Jack, thought little about " dear 
Hugh's favourite ; " the newly-married pair prolonged 
their wedding tour in the Engadine, whence Monica 
received an occasional letter from Lucy. The 
adored Lieutenant was miles and miles away ; and 
although Tinker, Gracieuse and Lorio were entrusted 
to Monica's care, Nero and the cockatoo being 
established at Old Hall, the old monotonous life in 
the Square, uncheered by the friendly Fieldings, 
was once more taken up by Monica Carr. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

The succeeding summer was one exceptionally 
hot. Whether, now that the change and novelty 
of having known the Colonel and his family were 
withdrawn Monica's health flagged, or whether hers 
was a nature dependent on constant and particular 
kindness, no one questioned or cared to find out. 
The fact was patent to all except, perhaps, her 
anxious mother, that where three little sisters were 
well and cheerful, it was equally unwise and absnid 
for the fourth to set up, as it were, a new type of 
Carr, and trouble her friends by often being ill, and 
never altogether happy. She was not invited to 
Old Hall, for Sir Hugh was more than ever au 
invalid, and so another splendid July flamed in 
sunrise and sunset over the Tower, and into the 
stifling but beautiful low-ceiled rooms of the house 
in the Square. It was too hot for a river breath to 
whisper coolness from the adjacent Quay. The 
walks to and from Dowgate Hill became insupport- 
able. Ulness started suddenly among the thickly 
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populated districts where the sailors and fishmongers 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Square ; and the 
ministrations of Louisa and Monica were summarily 
forbidden, while they were prohibited from visits 
among the poor. 

To the astonishment and grief of his pupil, the 
old music-master Signer Marolda was one of the 
first selected by a prevailing epidemic as a victim. 
Monica had pitiful and tender thoughts of him, 
and bitterly regretted that she was neither old 
enough or sufficiently qualified to nurse him, as she 
would so willingly and faithfully have done in the 
fulness of her pity. 

Might she not even knock and inquire how he 
was? 

She urged so constantly for this boon that Aunt 
Verjuice clinched the permission. 

"JVb illness," decided that liberal mind, "could 
walk downstairs and meet Monica. She would wait 
outside to be sure, and EUinor need not fuss about 
the matter." 

So Monica, against her mother's better judgment, 
set off, armed with an amber bead and a piece of 
camphor to ward off any possibility of harm. She 
walked slowly in the intense heat, and her thoughts 
ran on all the plans of unselfish help that she and 
Louisa loved to discuss. That earnest maiden being 
at home, her resolutions of doing and being '^ good " 
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— the emphatic and noble good of a child's ambition 
— burned as vividly in her excited fancy as the sun 
on the hot pavement. She held a bas^ket containin^^ 
some dainty things sent by her mother, and a tear 
or two fell on the straw handle as she cogitated on 
how she had resented and dreaded tlie poor master's 
chronic ill-temper. 

" I will make amends," vowed Monica inwardly ; 
" I will not be afraid and tiresome when he recovers." 
The basket felt heavy and she had a strange sensa- 
tion of the day suddenly turning into a day long 
past, or one that she had read of, and then realising 
with a giddy queerness that it really was now^ and 
nearly four o'clock, and not some far-off half-finished 
dream of time. 

She was trembling and tired when she arrived at 
the door, and more conscious of the evil scent of 
combined fish-barrows and coke burning at a stall — 
in streets far worse kept than they are at present 
— than was desirable. 

An important and black-eyed person, of the class 
that seem born in obscure districts on purpose to 
become widows and go out cleaning rushed to her 
knock. 

'* He's gone, Miss," she said, without giving Monica 
a minute for her message. "There, Miss, don't 
turn like that! Poor Mr. MoUrowler lived his 
years. Take a drop of water, then ! " 
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But Monica remembered her mother's order of 
being particularly careful as to buying or taking 
any refreshment while the fever was about. She 
took up the basket, scarcely realising that sad sign 
of the untasted grapes, the unaccepted flowers. 

** You are hardly fit to be out, Missy," the woman 
said compassionately. " I would go with you, but I 
can't leave the dead alone." 

Then he was dead — " gone " — as the landlady 
called it. Monica fled swiftly from the house, and 
ran and stumbled back in the fierce sun, thinking of 
**the dead alone," witli no tender friend watching, 
then of the commonplace phrase of consolation, '^ he 
lived his years." 

Yes, he had even outlived the years of man allotted 
to him by the Psalmist, for he was seventy-four. But 
years lived and outlived in a foreign land, in a 
mean and melancholy apartment, with a daily duty 
of endurance of false notes and chords discordant, 
of parents unmusical and children either timid or 
indifferent, possessed very little of sweetness or the 
sublimity of hope for the old man. 

Professor Oliver Marolda, as he loved to style 
himself on a neat French card of finely glazed 
surface, had lived and died without taking any one 
into his confidence concerning happier days in 
Florence ; of a disappointment such as rendered his 
taste for the violin futile ; of a succession of small 
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failures in all his heart's best wishes, pitiless and 
pelting as hailstones, which made him the groff 
and fierce creature fate never had intended him to 
become in his youth under the brilliant Italian skies. 
Perhaps the shrinking, half sad, half sympathising 
gaze of Monica in furtive moments had appealed to 
and softened him, for he resisted his landlady's 
request to brush away the stiflf crackling wreath of 
the ash berries surrounding the Madonna. 

" Let them remain," he growled, when she became 
eager to remove an adornment stigmatised by her as 
*' rubbidge ! " and there were the shrivelled berries 
yet. But the landlady, not without a touch of 
true feeling, placed the Madouna and the faded 
wreath within the weary folded hands of the dead 
musician. 

*'She might have been a relation of his, poor 
heathen," she explained to her little servant ; " many 
a time I see him kneel, and cross himself before her, 
a worshipping way that furriners have. He had a 
fancy for the bit of flower too ; perhaps it took back 
his memory to furrin parts." 

The little servant was quite satisfied with the 
extent of her mistress's knowledge on this, as on all 
subjects, and thus no one knew that the only 
blossom put in the clasp of the desolate stranger was 
the scarlet branch of the mountain-ash berries 
brought by Monica Carr from Bedholm. 
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She re-entered her home, feeling to its extreme 
bitterness the vanity of a resolve formed too late, 
and, walking straightway into the stiff ^^ parlour " as 
the ground floor dwelling-room was called, her mind 
was too much absorbed by the shock it had received 
for her to observe another, a young and handsome 
stranger, who had joined the somewhat monotonous 
oirdoy formed by her mother making Gracey a 
pinafore, Aunt Veijuice marking for herself a set 
of pocket-handkerchiefs and Louie hemming house 
linen. 

Bestrained as every expression of emotion was 
in that quiet house, Monica saw that her mother 
had been shedding tears, that Louisa looked wildly 
happy, that is, if a decorous young Carr could look 
wild on any occasion — ^that Aunt Verjuice had a 
better colour than usual, that the stranger 

But what did anything matter since the poor old 
music^master was dead. 

As for Monica's own colour, or its entire disappear- 
ance! 

" Monica," exclaimed her mother, startled by the 
woful, white face, " what is it, child ? here is your 
new cousin, have you no word for him ? are you too 
warm? could not you go as far in the heat that you have 
brought back the basket of grapes unopened ? That 
is a pity, child, for they will lose their freshness." 

'*0h, they have!" said the excited messenger, 
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bursting into tears, " they have been sent to a dead 
person, mamma. The landlady said he lived his 
years, and went this morning." 

And here the day again suddenly stopped for 
Monica at another day a long while ago. 

" Let me think," she said, as if striving with the 
cloud of unconsciousness which was fast withdrawing 
her awfully but* painlessly from the familiar faces. 
Instead, however, of thinking, her face became a 
little whiter, and she fell on the floor fainting, near 
enough to the new stranger for him to be the first 
to lift her up, and deliver her from Aunt Verjuice's 
frantic tugs and well-intentioned smelling bottle. 

"Eat the camphor, Mona," urged the anxious 
Louie, and Mona, scarcely conscious yet, but always 
submissive, feebly pulled the first article she could 
find from her pocket, which chanced to be her other 
safeguard, the amber bead. 

** No, don't swallow that, dear," said the cousin, 
orently removing the disinfectant from her trembling 
fingers. " Show me her room, please. Cousin 
Ellinor, and then we had better have the doctor. 
You need not be frightened, Monica. I will carry 
you quite carefully upstairs. Have you never heard 
of me ? Your cousin Eoland Marmaduke Carr ? " 

" The man in the lumber room without a frame, 
in a shirt frill and blue coat and wig ? " 

" No, the marCs grandson ;" and as Boland smiled, 
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Monica fancied she could find a resemblance between 
that happy, joyous smile, and the smirk of the 
ancestral portrait. 

Monica was quickly placed on her bed, and as 
the young man looked round the room, he smiled 
again at its arrangement. Louie had one side, 
Monica the other to decorate and famish as she 
could, and on Monica's portion of land a high box, 
or packing case well scrubbed, was turned into a 
dolls' house, with one part copied after careful study 
from the picture of the long drawing-room at 
Chesney Wold, in Dickens's 'Bleak House,' which was 
just being published in monthly numbers. A box 
of tin furniture, prettily composed, of high-backed 
chairs, two fireplaces and fenders, tiny couches 
and china images from the Soho Bazaar, carried out 
the idea very well, and the long drawing-room itself 
was on the first-floor, so to speak, of the packing 
case. The furniture was purchased by Lucy before 
she left Arlington Street as a jest and imitation of 
her own preparations for her new home. 

Lorio and Gracieuse clattered and pecked above 
the new Chesney Wold. Sometimes they scattered 
their seeds down [on the elegant tidiness of that 
domain; sometimes they sang sweet abrupt notes 
of a foreign twitter. Tinker had made a little 
heaven for himself, here, below upon the rug laid in 
the sun under the cages. Now and then his sombre 

N 
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yellow eye flashed a cynical and satiric regard up at 
their secure horae. Occasionally a shiver as of hope 
deferred agitated his velvety sulky shoulders, and a 
withering mew proved that his mind was not at rest. 
Portraits of the Lieutenant and Lucy were on the 
walls. The bead-bag was hung above her bed. 
Affection and ideality, with a strong leaning towards 
luxury, marked this end of the apartment. 

Louie's boasted a collection of coins ; a set of 
rules devised by herself for herself; a list of the names 
of the poor people and their addresses, and a stuffed 
bird, given to her by an old sailor, coming to pieces 
by degrees, and revealing internal wadding and 
fluflSness, such as disgusted Monica, but that never 
succeeded in diverting Tinker from his allegiance to 
the living specimens of the tribe. Above Louie's 
half of the mantelpiece a sketch by Monica was 
suspended; a not wholly unworthy copy of the 
Virgin and Child by Andrea del Sarto in Hampton 
Court. Over Monica's half was an excellent and 
spirited drawing of Joseph and Mary, taken by Louisa 
from an old engraving. 

Each sister had painted a text for the other; 
Louie's being " He that overcometh ; " Monica's 
" J'ai eu soif, et vous m'avez donn6 a boire." 

Taste was similar, and still marked by certain 
significant diversities, but sisterly love showed 
strongly as the foundation of the comforts of the 
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room. Boland Carr, laying down his small burden, 
took it all in, and understood the true and original 
characteristics of the tenants of this apartment more 
from the details displayed by Ids view of its interior, 
than he could have guessed from Louisa's brief and 
prim remarks made in her mother's presence. 

Neither the camphor nor the amber bead saved 
Monica from catching the prevailing epidemic, nor 
was it hastened by her visit to Dowgate Hill. It 
was everywhere, as it seemed to the distressed mother, 
who at Roland's instigation packed oflf Gracey and 
Sarah to the nurse's sister, who lived at Finchley. 
Louisa grew mutinous for the first time in her 
obedient days, and refused to stir. The nurse took 
the children ; and Eoland, her mother. Aunt Verjuice, 
and, later on, Louisa tended the delirious Monica. 

The remembrance of Signer Marolda and the 
terror he inapired swayed her fancies. 

" It is not my turn first ! " was a reiterated cry 
fraught with dread meaning even to the ear of the 
unimaginative Aunt Verjuice ; but Louie understood 
it, and with her usual direct simplicity explained to 
the rest that Monica had always desired to **get 
over " her fears by waiting till the last for a lesson. 
Again the child would believe that he was playing 
the organ — he had been, in fact, the organist of 
Dowgate Church, and at these periods of uncon- 
sciousness Monica would sing too, which pathetic 

N 2 
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performance generally sent the practical Louisa 
into bui'sts of weeping. She talked fast of the 
Lieutenant, of Tinker and the roses at Old Hall, 
and her mother grew to know her child's nature 
better from her light-headedness than from the 
decorous and self-controlled habits of her daily and 
rational life. 

Roland Carr understood from these revelations 
how much of his little cousin's life had been in- 
fluenced by terror and a dull routine. He was 
a wealthy and successful young merchant, whose 
father had formerly preferred Monica's mother 
before all other discreet and beautiful maidens of 
that time. But she chose another cousin, a less 
prosperous Carr, and the rejected suitor went to 
Leghorn, and married in the course of years an 
impulsive Italian girl, the very opposite of Ellinor 
Burton, a Miss Rolandi, who died when her one 
child was a year old. Then when he grew up, 
Eoland, who was perfectly practical, sensible, and 
fond of business, joined his father at Madras, and 
the two grew more and more wealthy, until at last 
the parent died, but not before his son had heard all 
the former romance. Strange contradiction to general 
rules ! Marmaduke Carr, the father, was impetuous 
and romantic, desirous also that his son should 
become an artist, grow famous, and have his path 
smoothed by his own judiciously amassed fortune. 
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Boland had no slightest comprehension nor talent for 
art, but preferred the life of a merchant, with its 
enterprises instead; and, although admiring and 
liking all that was refined and beautiful, found 
himself totally unable to develop any particular 
ability for the pursuits his father wished him to 
foUow. He had a fine head for business, and all his 
amiable and energetic qualities combined to fit him 
for such a calling as that of his father; so his will, 
neither stubborn or selfish, triumphed, more because 
it manifestly pointed to his steady happiness than 
to success, and Roland became an honoured and 
honourable merchant, as Marmaduke Carr had been 
to the end of his days. The disappointment faded 
under the consistent progress the youth made. 
When he was twenty-five, Roland, an orphan, and 
with a deeply-rooted yearning to meet his relatives 
in England, suddenly returned, found his way to 
the Square, cast a somewhat disparaging look at 
the Tower, and flung himself, as it were, into 
the very centre of the less fortunate group of second 
and third cousins residing so near to that ancient 
structure. 

A very kind and patient nurse was Roland. He 
laughed at the risk of contagion ; he engaged and 
undertook the cost of the summer residence for the 
other children ; he gave the languid Monica, with 
hair close cropped, and convalescence yet uncertain. 
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those glimpses of drollery her sinking spirits drank 
in as an actual draught of fresh life. 

She took her first drive with her mother, and 
as she lay and rested on her return, she twined 
her thin fingers round hers. Eoland sat at the 
open window; Louie, the faithful but far from 
demonstrative and rather silent companion of her 
ilbiess, was reading and listening when any par- 
ticular sentence awoke her interest. 

** Mamma," said Monica, thoughtfully, " I missed 
the stationer's little girl as we drove past the shop. 
She used to be there often. Where is she now ? " 

''The fever took her, dear," her mother said 
gently. 

" Oh, mamma ! and the stationer was not in the 
shop either. Has he removed ? " 

" Alas, Monica, do not ask ! My child, the merci- 
ful God has been very good to us. I have all my 
loved ones safe, while the homes of many miss one 
— several — dear inmates. Ah, child, why weaken 
yourself more by weeping ? Take a grateful heart 
as a thank-ofiering to that merciful Father who 
granted renewed health to you, after such dire 
illness." 

" The merciful Father ! " repeated the young girl. 
" That comforts me, mamma. Did I give the fever 
to anybody ? " 

" Nonsense, my dear," was the prompt and rousing 
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reply. " Every precaution was taken to isolate your 
case here. Louie is not predisposed to infection, 
yet she did not leave you even when the doctor said 
that, as she occupied the same room, she might have 
it afterwards. You must never forget that proof of 
her sisterly love, Monica." 

" No, never," said Monica, extending a hand like 
a feeble claw to Louisa. 

" You do look a fright," said Louie, who abhorred 
sentiment or demonstrative affection, " with all your 
hair cut off; even your Lieutenant would not know 
you." 

** Not a lock for a locket left for me," said Koland 
gaily ; " and who, pray, is the Lieutenant ? " he in- 
quired, as little Effie Barrington asked years after- 
wards. 

" Not a Lieutenant at all," replied the mother, 
" but the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Tower troops ; 
a young gentleman already distinguished, notwith- 
standing his youth, for his bravery and zeal. 
Monica, forsooth, found it too troublesome to call 
him Colonel ; she blundered at the word, although 
why Lieutenant came easier to her pronunciation 
none of us understood. Her Aunt Verjilice vows 'tis 
obstinacy, for her own choice has longer syllables. 
But Colonel Fielding's friends found it such a whim 
to speak of a person of his early distinction, as if he 
belonged to the meaner oflScers of his regiment, that 
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Monica's word was adopted by Miss Fielding, and 
even in jest occasionally by his mother. He is very 
good to her, and since his first meeting her at the 
Tower Stairs has spared no pains to benefit her in 
every way. But now lie is in India, and in this 
endless war of the Punjaub he may have forgotten 
the child who amused and attracted him first by 
roaming and dreaming about the old Tower haunts." 

Monica dared not contradict, but tears filled her 
eyes as she thought of the probability of being 
forgotten by the kind, spirited Hugh Fielding. 

Would he, could he forget her to whom he was a 
veritable idol, the perfect hero of a child's imagina- 
tion ? 

** He gave me the birds, Eoland," she faltered. 
" He is to come back for them. I have sent three 
of Lorio's greenest feathers in an envelope to Old Hall 
to show that he is still happy with me, but I did not 
write, and perhaps the Lieutenant may have found a 
better child to be good to in India," 

"Some little native, no doubt," said Boland. 
" No, Mona, do not believe it." 

" He may have fallen as a soldier falls," suggested 
Louisa, with a lofty sort of gloom. " I tell Monica 
to prepare herself for the worst. He may have 
died," she continued, as the subject grew on her, 
" fighting for his Queen and country, and Monica 
will only know it from the newspapers." 
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" Ah, but that is not my view," Boland answered 
oheerfally. "He will come home covered with 
medals." Then addressing her mother, who was 
at work beside the child's couch, he said in an 
undertone, *^ is not this a good opportunity of speak- 
ing about our plan ? " 

" After she has slept," was the mother's answer. 
"Then, Boland, as you understand my little 
daughter so well, begin about it yourself. I will 
leave you here with Louisa to look after Mona a 
Uttle." 

" Tell me now," urged Monica, as her mother left 
the room, " do, Roland. Is it something pleasant or 
only dreadful ? " 

"Not a word until you have slept, Monica; but be 
assured nothing dreadful, as you call it, is in con- 
templation for you." 

" Oh, Eoland, but you might not think it dreadful, 
you see, beiug able to do as you like. Aunt Ver- 
juice offered to teach me music, now poor Signer 
Marolda is dead. Don't let her, Eoland. It would 
be worse." 

" You are ungrateful," interposed Louie, " to speak 
against your relations, too, after treading on the verge 
of the grave. Mamma said she feared you have 
a thankless heart ; a pupil of Clementi's also." 

" Does that add to Monica's enormities ? " Eoland 
asked, laughing. " But now, you know, I am head 
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nurse. Louie, my chief assistant, don't trouble about 
Aunt Verjuice's defence. I will settle it all with 
Monica." 

"You cannot teach me yourself?" said his little 
cousin, opening her languid eyes wide. 

"No, child," with a half sigh, "I never could 
learn a note, to my dear father's disappointment." 

" That is just like Monica," said Louie, " she is so 
stupid. As if a wealthy person like you, Boland, 
would stay on here in an obscure part of the world 
for the pleasure of supplying Signer Marolda's 
instructions ? You are so conceited, Monica ! " 

" Hush, hush!" exclaimed Eoland with humorous 
authority, desirous of concluding one of those sisterly 
disputes, which somehow never in the slightest 
degree weakened the affection of the two. "Why, 
who could believe that both of you have been but 
just delivered from a terrible calamity ? Monica, do 
not attempt to argue ; go to sleep. Louisa, my 
little Puritan, pray remember that discussions need 
not become lectures." 

Everybody in the household obeyed Boland, 
whose sense, sweet temper, and unobtrusive piety, 
joined to the generous championship always exercised 
on beWf of the weak gave him a power beneath 
which all that was harsh, discordant, or cruel, 
gradually succumbed, Louie's sarcasm subsided 
immediately with the utterance of one more rapid 
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and contemptuous sentence, which she could not 
suppress. 

"A cousin for a professor — ^a Koland for an 
Oliver indeed I " Having relieved herseK of these 
words, she was at ease and at peace (for the time) 
with all, and with Monica in particular. 

Boland would not hear, and taking Monica's hand 
in his firm kind clasp, he alternately read, and 
mused, while Louisa sternly sewed a monotonous 
seam, until Monica awoke. 

** Now Louisa, come here. Tell me : do you know, 
my small cousins, I and the other authorities held 
a long conversation last night concerning both of 
you, and the end was that I mean to send you, 
Louie to Hanover, to study music well and 
thoroughly, and Monica to Kouen to school ? Here, 
yon see, dears, you have very limited advantages, 
and you lead awfully narrow lives. All that had to 
be borne with while I was away. Now I have 
returned, and intend to buy a place in England, and 
to get you two away into a fresh atmosphere where 
liouisa can well and fitly follow out all her high 
purposes, without developing fresh and peculiar 
traits like covenanting — you see I learnt a great 
many secrets from poor Mona's delirious confidences 
— stopping just in time before she grows so eccentric 
that her very principles will scare her friends from 
her ; and to prevent Monica altering into a fanciful, 
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irritating young woman, from the tolerably endurable 
child we at present find her ; I shall put her in a 
sunny, bright pension^ where she will grow strong 
and cheerful." 

" But why France, Eoland ? " 

"Ah, Monica, that light-headed treachery of 
yours disclosed many important affairs ! You speak 
French like a little bear, child. Louisa told me you 
were repeating some task out of Plisson's book on 
the shelf in the nursery, and it sounded as if it had 
better be improved immediately. The * Man in the 
Iron Mask,' she told me you were saying." 

" But oh, Eoland, pensions are often cruelly ruled, 
are they not ? *' 

"If they are, you shall never see the inside 
of one. Take courage, Monica, parting soon 
becomes meeting in this happy world. Now see 
how well Louie bears the mandate of separation." 

The two sisters felt the force of his words, for 
although too delicately minded to grieve over or to 
loudly deplore their comparative poverty excluding 
them from many privileges, and for which no 
apparent help seemed forthcoming, their childish 
judgment, comprehended the vast benefits this 
newly-found cousin's goodness and wealth were 
opening ; while not blind to their mother s anxious 
struggles for bestowing on them the education of 
ladies, they understood also how this scheme of 
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Roland's would free her efforts for the others, and 
gain for themselves an education of a superior order 
than that to which scant means had accustomed 
them. 

Silently Louisa's hand clasped Monica's as it lay 
nerveless and white on the coverlid ; that was their 
pledge of obedience and of unchanging friendship 
for each other. 

*' You are very good, Eoland," said Louisa, in an 
odd choked voice, "very good, and thoughtful. 
Does poor mamma mind much about taking the 
expenses for us from a stranger ? " she went on, ever 
heedful of that dear and striving mother and her 
feelings. 

" Am I a stranger, Miss Carr ? " 

" Well, not exactly." 

"I should think not, you cold girl," laughed 
Boland; then changing his tone, and speaking 
earnestly, " You two," he said, " are so meek and 
sensible a pair that you will not look on me as a 
tyrannical cousin — (by the bye, Mona, in the fairy 
tales he is always an uncle, is he not, who sends the 
lovely heroines out of the way?) — but you will 
recognise, dears, the impossibility of doing better 
for you, and love me notwithstanding." 

One large, long-repressed tear fell suddenly and 
heavily from Louisa's right eye on his coat-sleeve. 

" I have a cold in that eye," she said, composedly. 
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" Mamma remarked it the night Mona was so ill. 
Yes, Koland, I shall be sure to love you." 

Monica kissed the sunburnt hand that she held. 

"It was an uncle in those tales/^ she said, 
" a cousin could not be so cruel or unjust." 

And thus, although the mother strove with a pride 
equal to her straitened circumstances against her 
dislike of accepting a boon so great from a relative 
so young, consideration for the future and present 
well-being of her beloved ones triumphed above all 
lesser prejudices, and she said nothing at all of her 
own feelings in the matter, but a great deal in praise 
and gratitude of this new friend, wisely encouraging 
both girls to regard separation as life's inevitable 
rule, and to meet it merely as the precursor of 
renewed happiness in each other's society after 
culture aud change of scene should have done their 
work, and completed the studies Eoland desired them 
to continue. 

" And oh, Eoland," whispered Monica, when, after 
a few weeks, preparations were finished, good schools 
selected, and she strong and well, "do me one 
favour, dear. If you buy a place, let it be in Sussex. 
There is a long, low red brick house in the midst of 
orchards where you would like to live. It is close to 
Old Hall. It is called Paradise Place. Will you 
look at it, Eoland?" and he answered " yes" to that 
urgent entreaty. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

QUAI DU hAvRE. 

Once again the river sets the youth of Monica 
Carr to its own melody. Now, it is the merry, 
snnny Seine that sings its soft song of the light 
and joy of the old towns it rushes past to the young 
scholar in the somewhat bare but always cheerful 
pension. 

The Seine has a different voice from the Thames, 
as it flows on along the Quai du Havre in Rouen. 
It talks in its murmuring tones of bygone chivalry ; 
it never seems to hint of cruelty. It runs near 
beautiful remains of Norman architecture, while it 
bears on its placid waters signs of plenty, progress, 
gaiety and man's hard labour. The brown barges 
and boats bring prosperity to the curious city, 
where lovely ruins blend with details of homely toil. 
A sort of French Manchester is Eouen; only girt 
with decorations yet remaining from centuries that 
were lavish of design within and without its houses, 
such as Manchester cannot boast. 

Here is the high, narrow tower where the brave 
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Joan received the reward of her country for her 
couragein weary days of long imprisonment! 

Here, in the Eue Jeane d'Are, is the exquisitely 
sculptured fountain erected to the memory of her 
burning. 

The Cloth Market, formerly the palace of Kobert 
of Normandy; the H6tel Bourgtherode, with its 
curious descriptive sculpture on the outer wall of the 
meeting of Francis I. on the Field of Cloth of Gold 
with Henry VIII. ; the Grande Place d'Horloge ; 
the glorious cathedrals of Eouen, St. Ouen and St. 
Maclou, furnished food for Monica's imagination, 
and the Tower, with its former associations, faded 
before these delightful and fresh sights. 

As for the scenery ! Brighton, Old Hall, Eb.mpton 
Court were forgotten as she with her schoolfellows 
made simple, happy excursions away from the 
neighbourhood of the great warehouses to the sweet 
villages of Normandy. There is Pois, reached 
in leisurely fashion in a large cart like a toy. 
There is Valery sur Somme, where Monica spent a 
fortnight to eat oysters and exchange vows of 
eternal friendship with another Louisa — a Louise 
de Lannion, a tall, fair girl, as strong a contrast 
to the honourable, unselfish Louie Carr as could 
be found ; and lastly, there was Dam^thal, with its 
green heights, which was the daily regulation walk. 

After that first stunned sense of being miles away 
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from those she knew and loved lessened, Monica, 
according to her fashion, set about making her new 
acquaintance love her. She began by telling her 
favourites among the girls of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fielding ; and they, being charmed on their part 
with a narrative as romantic as Monica contrived to 
make it, finished that little romance in their own 
way. 

She was nearly thirteen ; she was by Koland's 
wish to remain three years at school. She would be 
sixteen when she left Rouen, and that friend of the 
Tower would, must return to marry Monica ! 

When she first heard this conclusion set as a seal 
on her tale, she ran away from her companions with 
scarlet cheeks ; but as all her audience soberly be- 
lieved and then tried to induce her to believe that 
this was how such friendships always terminated, 
Monica, imfortunately for herself, unsteadied by 
Lome's derision, grew to trust these wise and 
experienced judges, and to spoil the child's devotion 
by a touch of fanciful adoration set among the 
reveries of early girlhood. 

To her schoolfellows it was perfectly natural to 
foreshadow in their sentimental hearts an end so 
brilliant for their companion. To Monica the idea 
seemed ty gradations positively alarming, then 
bearable, then a kind of heaven-sent supreme happi- 
ness; lastly, as her teens advanced, a beautiful 

o 
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day-dream to cherish in reserve, when she lost her 
frankness, and suddenly left ofi' talking of her hero. 

Her confidants, of whom it must be owned that 
she had too many, questioned her, flattered her by 
begging to be told of " ce cher Colonel ; " finally, 
indignant at a reticence too late revived, laughed at 
the whole affair and her caution, which they termed 
a " secret de Polichinelle," and ridiculed accordingly. 
Perhaps this was better for Monica than their too 
eager sympathy. She was ashamed of having 
indulged in that idle gossip, formerly the object of 
her contempt. Notwithstanding the severe self- 
depreciation following this dispute, the image of the 
Lieutenant was elevated on a pedestal in her mind, 
never again to be displaced by childlike affection. 

And of Eoland — that kind and faithful friend who 
constantly wrote, and frequently came to see how his 
little cousin fared ; who had undertaken the expenses 
of her education, saved her and her dearest sister 
from an existence in those dismal Tower precincts ; 
who had been so steady and tender — was there never 
a thought of loving gratitude, as proof after proof of 
his unfailing generosity to his less wealthy relatives 
went to Louie in Hanover, to Monica at Rouen, to the 
old house near the Tower ? Had Monica's capacity 
for tinging everyday events with romance no glow 
of colour for one so constant in deeds of kindness ? 

The Lieutenant only wrote to her once or twice 
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during the whole course of her school life, but the 
halo absence surrounded hiin with rendered those 
rare communications far more precious and vahiable 
in her consideration than any others. And, truth to 
tell, in the rapidly succeeding events of his life, 
Monica and her old-fasbioned manners gradually 
receded from his recollection ; and when he thought 
of the child whose prim ways had given him oc- 
casional entertainment, it was as a hazy continuance 
of his duty at the Tower, and, as time went on, with 
less and less of accuracy. But Eoland wrote to her ; 
and although he was no more of a fixture in one 
spot than was the Lieutenant himself, although he 
came and went to one and another place, and change 
and wide channels of interest might have put those 
little cousins far in the background, it was not so. 

When, in the course of years, their father and then 
Aunt Verjuice died, it was Eoland who ofifered to go 
to both Louie and Monica to tell them the sad news. 

Monica by that time had grown into a tall, pretty 
girl, with a pensive air, which, as her companions 
knew, concealed a large amount of wildness and 
fondness of fun. Instead of speaking French like 
a " little bear," Eoland heard her recite with pre- 
cision and sweetness long extracts from " Athalie," 
Schiller's " Glocke," which Monica loved more than 
Eacine's classical dulness ; a metrical translation ot 
her own of the same that certainly reflected credit 

o 2 
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on her understanding and ear, and a medley of 
verses of the poets she loved in the three languages 
she knew. 

And although the higher culture and woman's 
work and the progressive aims of the present date 
were then unthought of, Monica in Kouen and Louie 
in Hanover had great notions of helping themselves, 
of being independent, and the elder girl already- 
composed full and solemn organ-pieces which re- 
vealed the real Louie in their pure and splendid 
harmony ; while Monica had actually published 
short translations, and made one or two water-colour 
drawings that, in an effective mount and frame 
displayed in a shop-window, brought her a small 
reward. 

For as they grew up, the fact of their cousin's 
payment for their education acted as a stimulus to 
the two proud and self-denying girls, and caused 
them to redouble efforts for that improvement which 
should make them no longer burdens. Being so 
far apart, they could not share their visions of toil 
after school life should be finished, but the same 
motive moved both, and in both worked the same 
results. 

And then the mother wrote that Roland might 
marry, and in that case a wife might object to his 
schemes for her children's benefit. 

" But if I know Eoland," Louie wrote in her turn. 
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" he never would choose a wife who would impede 
his charity of heart." 

These words comforted Mona, to whom the 
thought of a Eoland with new ties, more beloved 
than ever the old ones could be, was not exactly 
pleasant. 

The loss of their father was too sudden for the 
young daughters to be fetched home ere he was 
removed from them for ever, and Monica's agony of 
sobs was quieted by the good cousin who was now 
her guardian. It hurt her that her father had not 
appointed him as Louie's guardian as well. 

*•' I can very well take care of myself now," she 
said. " I intend to work for my living. But I do 
not want a guardian, then. If I am so poor as to 
have to work, you know, Eoland, it will be a poor- 
law guardian that I shall require." 

"You are not much wiser than vou were," he 
answered. The two were seated in Madame 
Quillac's satorVy where canaries were singing, and a 
white Angora cat was doubled up in a doze ; while 
the Seine was fall of joy in the beautiful sunshine, 
and the busy Quai was glittering with cheerful 
sights. 

"It might be the Custom-House Quay over 
there," said Monica, raising her tear-stained eyes. 
" And you see, Roland, that though you moved me 
away from the Tower, I still have one in the distance. 
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There," pointing towards Darnethal, "Joan died 
there." 

" Did she r " replied Koland, placidly. " I do not 
care much about her. She was a confusing person, 
with her patriotism and dreams." 

"Ah, don't!" exclaimed Monica. " You remind 
me of poor Aunt Verjuice. Tell me about her, 
Kolaud." 

There was nothing especially exhilarating to 
relate. After wearing out her own niece with 
nursing. Aunt Verjuice calmly presented her 
favourite great-niece Gracey with a tremendous 
gold watch that had been in the possession of 
generations of Verjuices, and explained generally 
that she liad left everything else to the establish- 
ment of an almshouse in her native place. 

"It will carry on the old name," she added, 
genially. ** Verjuice Rents will be the title, and 
Ellinor, you can take the girls to see it when I am 
no longer here." 

I'be invitation was well meant, and the deed was 
well done, the contented mother remarked, and so 
her old aunt died without making any acknowledg- 
ment of long care and kindness. It w^as when she 
found herself deprived so shortly after of her hus- 
band, that suddenly and completely the mother's 
quiet courage and cheerfulness collapsed. Strength 
and hope failed beneath the blow. She stood, as it 
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were, without a prop, and energy flagged in the 
vain endeavour to accept the trial as God's will. 

"Let my Mona come home," she said; and so 
Eoland set out to bring her back; for directly Louie 
had heard from her sisters in London, she rendered 
his message to her fruitless by leaving Hanover at 
once. But then she was two years the elder, and 
now and then insisted on acting for herself, which 
Monica never attempted. 

All this Eoland now told the grieving girl, as the 
heavy tears fell, and she listened as if in a dream, 

"We shall be dreadfully poor, Roland?" she 
asked after a while. 

" No, Monica, you will be able to live on in the 
same way." 

" Oh, but I want to move," with a weary sigh, 
" all will be so much altered. Papa deadp here she 
paused to check her sorrow. " Mamma ill, and you 
say to be ill always I Oh, Eoland dear, let us go 
right away from the neighbourhood." 

"But Mona, a removal might kill your mother. 
By-and-by, perhaps, we will think over your wish, 
but your mother clings to the house, to the spot. 
She would not care to be disturbed. Do you hear 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding still ? " 

A deep blush covered Monica's pale cheek, not 
unobserved by her cousin. 

" He wrote to me once this year, after the victory 
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at Goojerat. He is a full Colonel now, still he 
signs to me * your Lieutenant.' And Mrs. Heron 
wrote ; she says Sir Hugh is delighted ; and she has 
two dear little children, Holand, and she has asked 
me to go to Old Hall and see them, and then after- 
wards to Sparrowheme. Oh, Roland, if she would 
let me teach the children ! " 

" A grand scheme, indeed 1 How old are your 
coveted pupils." 

"Well then, Roland, how can you laugh now? 
They are not more than eighteen months ; they are 
twins, you know." 

"Suppose we defer their instruction, and even 
your kind plans for self-help at present. Will you 
let me see Colonel Fielding's letter ? " 

It was a thousand pities that schoolgirl prattle 
and her own heedless talk should have brushed the 
bloom off Mona's simplicity, Roland thought, as she 
blushed again, and drew herself up with a provoking 
little expression of caution. 

" Oh nOj Roland ! I cannot indeed." 

*' But you used not to have secrets, Monica." 

"That was when I was a child. I have turned 
sixteen now ; I cannot show all my letters." 

"But, dear Monica, I am your cousin and 
guardian." 

" That makes it hateful," she exclaimed passion- 
ately. " Classing me with Gracey, who is a child." 
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" Try and endure it, dear," said Eoland, calmly ; 
" of course your letters are your own, only I wondered 
what could have destroyed my little cousin's frank- 
ness." 

For a minute Monica felt a sting of shame, and 
her natural good sense seemed to mock her behaviour. 
She sighed again as she wished that she were once 
more a child, knowing no sorrow heavier than Signer 
Marolda's sternness. 

" I think I love the Lieutenant," she whispered to 
herself, as Roland now rose to arrange with the 
indulgent Madame Quillac for her pupil's departure. 

And then, with another quick revulsion of con- 
tempt that such thoughts would intrude on her 
trouble, she hid her burning face on her hands. 

"I am wicked," she reflected, as she moved 
listlessly to the window, and, resting her chin on 
the side, she knelt down and gazed on the Seine 
dancing beside the Quai, and washing the founda- 
tion of the great manufactories. 

"There, Seine, roll away with my folly and in- 
gratitude; but oh, to live again near the Tower 
without my father, far away from the Lieutenant, 
and hearing from him so rarely, how liard it all is ! " 

It cannot be said that Monica met her trial with 
the meekness that as a little girl had been her 
peculiar attribute. She rebelled against the im- 
perative decrees of fate which insisted on bringing 
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her back into the midst of a neighbourhood how 
different from, how dull and gloomy beside Eouen ; 
and school days had been brighter than her anxious 
childhood, totally free from fear, and that misery 
which follows close upon a sensitive nature. 

Eoland, who had been much attracted by Monica's 
disposition, now experienced a certain disappoint- 
ment. The chances had always been that, as she 
grew up, she might become a little sentimental, or 
self-absorbed, but then there was the hope to 
counterbalance this fear that she would reflect 
credit on the stem principles and simple training of 
her home. 

Hanover had but strengthened Louie in rectitude 
and uprightness. Could it be that Roland had 
made an error, and that life in Rouen for three 
years, uninterrupted by holidays at home, had made 
Monica a little more inclined to vanity, self-con- 
sciousness and a silly sort of secrecy ? 

Not being any other than young himself, and 
remarkably earnest and direct in all matters, he 
became somewhat vexed, and wished that the poor 
mother was in a state to lecture Monica. He 
would not object to talk severely to her, on his own 
account, and when he returned to the gracefully 
bare salon, an apartment chiefly furnished with glass, 
he had arranged a creditable and sharp sermon in 
his mind. 
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He found his cousin ready dressed and waiting, 
and that laudable purpose of administering reproof 
passed away, as Monica's frivolous mood had also 
passed. Those wide, Flemish blue eyes, which had 
come down to Monica from some far away ancestor, 
were disarming to severity in their solemn sweetness. 
Thought concerning the grief of others more than 
her own brought back the expression which was 
the charm of her face. Louie also possessed it, and 
it was the sole link of resemblance the sisters bore 
to each other. 

" I am quite ready, Eoland," she said, looking up 
from a wreath of immortelles Louise de Lannion, 
with many frantic exclamations of regret and re- 
peated embraces, had bestowed on her friend. 

" You will find those flowers rather in your way, 
MoDica. Let me take them." 

" No," holding them tighter. " Louise said they 
were a stranger's offering to papa, for — for his 
grave." 

** Ah," replied Eoland, again a little vexed, and 
baffled, " very nice of her. But you see, Monica, 
unless there is some deep reason for you to carry 
them all the way, the spray may spoil them. We 
shall have rather a bad crossing." 

But Monica would not forego the mournful 
pleasure of taking charge of the wreatli. It was 
but her second essay of the delights of the Channel, 
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and she was a good traveller now. She remained 
on deck with the immortelles hidden under her 
cloak, striving by their touch to assure herself that 
all that had happened was no strange and terrible 
dream, but that it was she — ^Monica Carr — for whom 
the world was to be, as her ardent mind mapped it 
out, one brilliant succession of joyous events — who 
was returning fatherless, to aid in nursing that active 
mother who now must be always ill. 

The moon rose, and seemed to be the mysterious 
and beautiful genius above those tumbling grey 
waves in the wide waste of waters. A star came out, 
too, and hung like a little jewel pendant beneath the 
moon. And then clouds hid all the calm loveliness 
from her view ; the rain fell, and the wind roared. 
All was in keeping with Monica's state of mind, and, 
notwithstanding Eoland's urgent advice, she refused 
to go down to the cabin. The intense silence and 
loneliness of that late crossing spoke to her of the 
mysterious world where her father was called, and 
when the delayed boat reached London Bridge, all 
glorious in rose and opal tints of the opening day, 
Monica's fatigue and excitement and rebellion had 
been left among the vast hurry and ceaseless toss- 
ing of the Calais waters, and as the storm abated 
she could think of a Resurrection where " all tears 
shall be wiped away." 

And how delicate, unreal and lovely did the grey 
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arches appear in those mingled lights of the morn- 
ing! London Bridge, grey-tinted, touched here 
and there with a sun-ray like a glowing jewel, and 
the dream-like outlines of huge buildings all fair 
and finely hued in these hours of dawning day ; 
scarce defined, but yet, distinct enough to Monica as 
each familiar point grew on her memory, as the 
haze and mist cleared away, and they stood out more 
boldly. 

Buckingham Gate and St. Paul's dome rose as 
vapoury sketches traced on the unfolding design. At 
that period, to reach Boulogne or Calais one often 
went straight from London Bridge, thereby earn- 
ing a couple of hours' prolonged discomfort if they 
were bad sailors, and if, like Monica, young and 
healthy, enough to enjoy an additional experience of 
river as well as sea, increasing these delights 
lavishly. 

The Tower loomed on her sight now, and in a 
minute a tide stronger than the placid current on 
which she was being borne to her home in the City 
rushed on her remembrance, full of recollections of 
the Lieutenant and her childhood. 

But they must be stifled, for she was going back 
to all the old scenes ; she was turning her back on 
the merry Kouen to take up a life, commonplace, un- 
eventful, which his presence should fail to brighten. 

Imagination may do a great deal and work 
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wonders with poor materials, but the road to the 
Tower or its environs before seven o'clock on a 
morning of mid October cannot be greatly orna- 
mented by that heart's delight of the romantic and 
youthful. Fancy turned aside revolterl, as Monica 
looked out of the cab on narrow streets, mean 
shops just commencing to reveal their gaudy, or 
coarse wares ; gazing down the crowded descent of 
Fish Street Hill, thronged with barrows, and lively 
with loud-voiced disgust that a cab should cleave or 
disperse stalls and street merchants. 

Eoland said nothing either to cheer or invite her 
confidence. He was interested in studying that 
little white face at his side, that had taken a look so 
solicitous and wistful on its way back. Had Eouen 
spoiled her ? Had that mixed assemblage of school 
companions left her as firm to former ties, as fond of 
pure aims, as desirous of taking part in every exalted 
yet practical ideal as Louie ? 

Whatever doubts Eoland might have entertained 
on the subject of Monica's behaviour vanished as 
the tall, slim girl knelt down beside her stricken 
mother, and wound her gentle arms about her, con- 
trolling her anguish by an effort that proved her 
sympathetic and courageous. 

What mattered shabby surroundings, a mean and 
meagre neighbourhood, a sudden check to the joyous 
springtide of life's ambition, when death had stepped 
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in, when an awful illness had broken the circle of 
parents and children ? 

Louisa was left to her, her favourite sister on whom 
she had always depended ; and now, oh bitter sweet 
reversal of nature's tender rules! her mother de- 
pended on Mona, whose vivid fancy and delicate 
childhood had ever rendered her something of a 
favourite in that mother's heart. 

Early the next morning the two sisters placed 
Louise de Lannion's ^v^eath of immortelles on their 
father's grave. 

And then they resolved that if their mother must, 
they need not be the recipients of Eoland's help any 
longer ; Louisa would be the organist of a neigh- 
bouring church, Monica would be head nurse, and 
write and draw as well as she could for what snch 
composition and sketches might be worth. 

Great-uncle Christopher had lately died, Monica 
now learnt; but following perhaps the example of 
Aunt Verjuice, had willed his fortune to charity. 

" It is a trait in the family," said Louisa ; *' we 
must resign ourselves to their charitable ideas." 

" Ah, Louie, you are just the same as ever. Do you 
remember when papa gave you your watch, and then 
it had to be sold a short time after, what you said ? '* 

" Nothing of importance, I suppose." 

" * The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord."* 
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*' Well, I meant it," said Louie briefly ; *• though 
it sounds profane now. Monica, I cannot think you 
unaltered. You are Frenchified, a little bit affected, 
and that sort of thing. Eoland notices it also, I 
think, not with pleasure." 

"And what does Eoland's opinion matter?" 
Monica asked. 

" I am surprised that you should inquire, Monica. 
I do believe that from the first time he saw you, he 
loved you, child as you were, as his father loved 



mamma." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE END OP A DREAM. 

One day, many months after this conversation, 
Monica took her way to the Beauchamp Tower. She 
was now nearly eighteen, she was of a good height, 
and the patient fulfilment of quiet duties had given 
her an air of self-possession formerly wanting. 

The four affectionate daughters still watched and 
nursed their mother, as no hired nurse could, or would 
have done. Their lives were secluded and quiet, 
without breaks of gaiety, for Koland, who would 
have made them all so happy, could not resist the 
repeated entreaties of Louisa and Monica to be 
allowed to work for themselves, and so both did in 
different ways. But this wintry day, Monica had 
seen a paragraph in the paper, afSrming the fall of 
the Lieutenant. 

The long-restrained sadness of her life seemed all 
at once to escape from her, with the tears that rolled 
down her face, as she went into the ancient Tower, 
to learn perhaps from the prisoners' pathetic inscrip- 
tions some aid to calm the strife of her spirit. 

p 
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The affectations of school life had broken away 
from that cherished friendship, and Colonel Fielding 
had long resumed his former and rightful place in 
her regard. 

Her face burnt as she thought of that folly, yet 
none the less rapidly did her tears flow, and being 
quite alone, she expressed some of her feelings by 
saying, " My Lieutenant, my Lieutenant ! " 

Suddenly a tall figure emerged from one of the 
recesses, causing Monica to lift her head, and 
start. 

"Dear Monica, poor little cousin," said Boland 
Carr, who had read the paragraph, and knowing what 
such news must be to Monica, now followed her to 
soothe her, " Why do you weep in this manner ; it 
may be a false report, you know." 

" It may, it may, but then it is but too possible 
that it is true," Monica sobbed. 

" Yes," said Eoland gravely ; " but in that case 
why come here to sorrow alone ? " 

" Because he brought me here often when I was a 
child, and he was so good to me." 

" But, Monica, you allow no one to approach 
Colonel Fielding's kindness, and you speak as if no 
one else is disposed to be good to you." 

"No one could be like him, and now — he is 
dead ! " 

For a minute, Eoland desisted from his attempt 
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at consolation, then he noticed Edmund Poole's 
submissiye mottO| 

" Qui seminant — in lacrymis in exultatione me- 
tent," whispering the solemn words reverently. 

It was the text the Lieutenant liked so well, and 
it sank like dew on Monica's warm heart. 

But from her broken exclamations, Boland guessed 
what a strong bond of joy the child's friendship must 
have been, and moved for her by this fresh suflfering 
he lingered until her sobs had abated, then taking 
her hand, he said earnestly, '* Monica ! will not you 
let me have the right to be as good to you (it is your 
favourite phrase, my dear) as your Lieutenant was ? 
He may be living, but then also he may never return. 
Do you mean to waste your life, Mona, in mourning 
for him. Love me a little more ; I have loved you 
long." 

But the moment was ill chosen ; not there in the 
Beauchamp Tower, where Colonel Fielding had 
drawn the first warm affection of the child Mona, by 
his good-tempered bright manners, could the girl 
Monica, just hearing of his certain danger, accept 
the meaning of Eoland's words. 

She must gradually accustom herself to dismiss 
and entirely relinquish that dream, and slie turned 
away, colouring, with a movement so decisive, that 
Boland felt some anger, as well as wounded pride at 
her gesture. But then pity stepped in, and he recol- 

p 2 
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lected how persistently Louisa had repeated her 
belief in her sister's thoughts of the Lieutenant being 
gilded, either by the enchantment of remembrance, 
rnther than reality, and just as Monica was beginning 
to understand herself, and to find it possible to answer 
Eoland's words more satisfactorily, he had resolved 
that Louisa might be mistaken, and that he would 
not urge Monica again. 

''Well — ^then I am your cousin again, not your 
insupportable cousin, however. Look up, dear, no 
harm is done. We must be friends, at all events." 

It was all a mistake ; but she lacked courage to 
tell him this, and the two left the Beauchamp 
Tower, mutually misunderstanding each other. 

And after all the Lieutenant was alive, and shortly 
after the rumour was circulated it was contradicted 
by the happier news of his engagement to the young 
daughter of General Vesey. It was announced in 
one of Lucy's letters. 

"Eejoice with us," wrote Lucy, "for you who 
know and share in the affection and esteem we feel 
for our Colonel — (Monica ! We must not call 
him your ' Lieutenant ' any longer) ; can sympa- 
thise with the pleasure with which we hear from 
him of his engagement to Angela Vesey. She is 
very fair and sweet, Hugh writes ; motherless and 
an only child. She is also a great heiress in her 
little way, which fact mightily gratifies my father 
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and mother ; for there is a small estate close to Old 
Hally with a quaint irregular sort of sun-browned 
house attached to it, that you may remember as the 
cynosure of Sir Hugh's hopes ; and now that Manor 
House of Newe, yet vacant, can be annexed to Old 
Hall, as Angela, like our ancestress Lady Anne, 
brings a fortune with her. 

** Dear father ! no more mercenary than Hugh and 
I are, but glad to gratify that taste for building and 
extending which makes Old Hall the prey of work- 
men, and steeps it in bricks and mortar. 

** And now about your own affairs. What of the 
handsome Boland, Mona ? 

" Where is he, what is he about? To me, he has 
always stood in the guise of your good angel, a 
guardian angel too, who must in the end become 

"But no I The news of Hugh's approaching 
marriage sets my head running too continuously on 
love affairs, and this one I vow I will not spoil by 
any premature or clumsy touch, and yet thcd cousin 
was very prominent in your letters when you were 
a school-girl, and suddenly one ceases to find a 
capital E. in your notes ! " 

" This is a token full of meaning to me, Mona." 

Then foUowed gossip concerning the beautiful 
little twins, Lucilla and Francisca, with details of 
their surpassing genius, their long yellow hair, 
their soft blue eyes, and resolute sweet mouths. 
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** Two miniatures of Hugh," wrota Lucy, " a com- 
pliment to our side of the family, which we appreciate 
with the more complaisance as the Herons are 
generally dark. Still, my baby Charles revives in 
his black eyes and hair all the nursery legends of 
little Herons, and we consider he will be quite as 
handsome as his sisters." 

And how could such contented prattle inflict a 
sting so cruel on the reader ? 

" That cousin indeed," thought Monica. Why, he 
was just the same now to her as to her sisters. 
Since the day that she had been so foolish, he had 
striven to prove to her that he was her friend only. 
For a lover she had rejected him ; as a cousin, as a 
kind, elder brother he had tried, and succeeded in 
showing her she could depend on him. Hearing 
her murmur of sobs and lamentations, he no doubt 
believed, as she had believed, that her affection for 
the Lieutenant, invested with a sort of halo by his 
absence, was love, grown from a child's grateful 
clinging to the first ready champion of its small 
distresses. Eoland, being as single-hearted in his 
way as she was in hers, never doubted the perma- 
nence of this feeling, nor separated its youthful 
exaggeration, nourished^by secrecy and shyness, from 
that wistful kind of gratitude usually developed by 
long distance in a constant disposition. 

So sure had Monica been of her own heart once — 
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the heart of sixteen ! But all that was over now, 
and she thought with bitterness of how she had mis- 
taken fancy for fact, until she bad alienated Eoland, 
and dimmed the old lustre of her memories of the 
Lieutenant. 

Boland was away in Germany, and life was 
especially dim to the four girls. Monica's news 
interested no one particularly, except the poor 
mother, who well remembered the gay young officer, 
and to whom any talk from the outside world was 
welcome in her invalid condition. Louie listened, 
and feeling very sorry for Mona, and partly guessing 
her state of mind, as her manner W6ts, expressed this 
commiseration by brusque and brief remarks. 

As for Monica herself, she found Schiller better 
able to describe her trouble, for with him she might 
have sung 

" Erloschen sind die heitern Sonnen, 
Die meiner Jugend Pfad erhellt ; 
Die Ideale sind zerronnen 
Die einst das trunkne Herz geschwellt ; 
Er ist dahin, der siisse Glaube 
An Wesen, die mein Traum gebar, 
Der raiihen Wirklichkeit zum Eaube, 
Was einst so schon, so gottlich war." * 

Too true it is that for some the warm sunshine of 
youth is very quickly extinguished. 

"The sweet belief," as Schiller has it, in mere 

* * Die Ideale.' 
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existence hides and is lost under the compulsion of 
circumstance. Rough commonplace is the robber, 
and the solace that one is not the single sufferer 
in the world hardly serves as an inducement to 
liveliness. 

Time advanced, and the daughters lost their 
mother. There was nothing then to keep them to 
the old house, and they left the scenes where their 
first years had been spent not unwillingly. Boland 
had purchased Paradise Place, and naturally and 
easily it came to pass that he found himself less 
often with his cousins than when they lived in the 
remote Tower precincts. 

Colonel Fielding was still in India, and Angela 
Vesey bad died of fever shortly after Lucy's letter 
to Monica. 

With a quick revulsion, Monica again allowed her 
thoughts to centre on her friend and his disappoint- 
ment, and now he was expected home ; and Monica's 
cheek grows red as little EfiSe Barrington asks 
innocently enough, 

" Monkey, do you Love tenant ? " 

" Indeed, I hope not," said Louie Carr earnestly, 
averting her gaze from her sister, and searching 
over some old music. Miss Barrington's nurse had 
withdrawn her, but Louie took up the remark where 
Effie had left it. 

'^ I assure you, Monica, it is a waste of time to 
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allow yourself to continue a mere dream. We are 
poor and he is rich ; and even if it be true that her 
father, and the Fieldings generally, brought about 
that engagement of poor Miss ,Vesey, so speedily 
dissolved, he might have loved her, and still mourn 
for her to the exclusion of other ideas." 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Nach zehn Jahren. 

Some time ago, Michael Lawless, a gifted younj 
artist, who died too early, made a beautiful littlt 
drawing for a periodical of a high class. It was ai 
illustration to sorae lines by Emanuel Geibel 
translated into English. 

' Nach zehn Jahren,' the picture was called. Ii 
showed the return of a scant-haired, no longer slin: 
personage to his sister's house ; a baby (the young- 
est of seven flaxen-haired, pretty little Germans, 
depicted in various child-like attitudes,) heads a 
movement of universal fear and disgust at the 
coming of this wanderer ; this new-old uncle, who 
clasped by the mother in a close embrace, expresses 
his feelings in Geibel's sympathetic verse. 

A domestic and commonplace scene enough, 
exalted by poet and artist into something pathetic, 
because of its purity and sincerity ; by the natural 
joy and simplicity of a long-deferred meeting be- 
tween two relatives separated for many years, 
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elevated to welcome beyond and above the com- 
monplace. 

The children, some of whom do not know, while 
the rest do not wish to know him, supply by their 
indifference or awe the element of tragedy. For 
the somewhat heavily-built uncle in the frock coat 
sees in their wondering or timid regard the lapse of 
years. There was but one when he left, now there 
are seven; and the eldest, then a notoriety in the 
family on account of having achieved a first tooth, 
is now a responsible, helpful little maiden, with a 
gentle interest in household matters. 

All partings and separations and meetings seem 
more or less to show in these qualities of sweet 
wistfulness, not entirely regret for life's rigorous 
absences, nor yet all delight at Fate's renewal 
of associations. Geibel's verse shadows the joy, 
and brightens the wistfulness; and in the lovely 
highly-finished drawing which accompanies his 
lines, an unafifected and easy interpretation of that 
which the poet sings is presented by that which the 
artist sketches. 

The world being full of events and details just as 
matter-of-fact and soberly happy as this, poem and 
picture appeal to that world by suggestive touches, 
awakening admiration and the feeling that reader 
and spectator are well acquainted with just such 
occurrences, as simileir and as everyday. 
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Here then is Old Hall, and here is the loved 
"Lieutenant" of Monica Carr's childhood. Ten 
years have passed since he brought that little girl 
to Eedholm, and consoled her for the idea of his 
Indian campaign by the promise of a speedy return. 

" I shall come back, of course, even if I do go 
away." This wsis the precise sentence of encourage- 
ment administered on the road. 

And now he had almost forgotten her ; war, and, 
latterly, Angela Vesey, having succeeded in driving 
consistent remembrance of the child from his mind. 

Sun- bronzed and somewhat broader, with an air 
of greater decision and command. Colonel Fielding 
stands a tall, silent, soldierly figure in the great 
drawing-room, while his mother clings to him voioe- 
lessly ; while Bianca and Lucy seize his hands, and 
Sir Hugh rouses from a short doze by the fire, and 
in the sun, to smile, and laugh like the gentle child 
a great age has softly rendered him. 

The scene is but little altered from when, ten 
years ago, John Heron sang * Ah Perfido ' and Jack 
ran out to break the carnation. Only Jack is a 
guardsman now ; slender, lazy, serenely indifferent 
to every matter exclusive of himself, and extremely 
witty and musical ; and two graceful children with 
long yellow curls, and a little fellow of five, rather 
interfere with any patient practice of singing, and 
take the place of Monica, with much more noise and 
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load unrebuked merriment than she would have 
ventured to make. 

Life has used the Fieldings very tenderly. Lucy 
is just as pretty, as happy, as determined and eon- 
tented. Bianca as confident and comfortable, and if 
that splendid contralto of hers has deepened to a 
slight gruflfness in daily conversation, it is still miles 
apart from the bass of Lady Fielding. Mr. Paton 
and Mr. Heron are gentlemanly English squires, on 
the whole fonder of hunting than of singing or hear- 
ing duets ; while the most significant mementoes of 
the years that have passed, are Jack the reserved and 
ineffitbly self-possessed ; and LuciUa and Francisca 
the lovely little grand-daughters of Sir Hugh. 

For the " Lieutenant " has changed but slightly. 
He looks rather sad, but they all know the cause of 
the occasional far-off gaze in his sunny blue eyes 
may be found in a solitary grave in the Neilgherry 
Hills. For Angela Vesey he had felt a placid 
affection more than an overwhelming love ; while it 
was pity of her motherless state, joined to the 
wishes of her father, and his own, which had brought 
about the engagement. 

Nero comes hurrying along the corridor, and those 
who know the inexpressible affection for humanity 
hidden in the depths of a dog's heart, may under- 
stand the frantic caresses lavished on his master's 
hand in the form of licking and leaping which 
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ensued. Nero was old now, with but two teeth left 
of his fine white set ; no longer quick-sighted and 
fleet, but heavy and disposed to slumber. Near Sir 
Hugh, where most luxurious things seemed to gather, 
Nero loved to be ; and some, who were but super- 
ficial observers, said how charming and singular it 
was to notice the devotion of a four-footed creature 
to age ; while others, who knew the secret of Nero's 
attention better, concealed a furtive smile ; and as they 
arranged the fleecy white mat beneath Sir Hugh's 
feet, so that Nero could enjoy a desirable portion, and 
as they moved a certain biscuit box, where it would be 
within his reach and less fatiguing, for Sir Hugh to 
satisfy Nero's appetite, the sigh of profound content, 
and the accompanying movement of his tail, would 
denote that the "four-footed creature" already 
anticipated the reward likely to follow his solicitude 
for the eldest member at Old Hall. 

" The wanderer's welcome ! " said Bianca, who 
liked to imagine herself as being ready with the 
right phrase at the right moment; but Colonel 
Fielding asked with interest if Nero had been lost? 

"No, but yot* have been straying, you naughty 
boy ! " 

*' Neither straying nor playing, I assure you, 
Bianca ; and now, who wants to see my box of 
presents ? '* 

Loud shouts from the delicate twins and their 
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brother proclaiined their willingness for the inspec- 
tion, and as in former days at the Tower, Hugh was 
soon surrounded by children, and animals, for Lady 
Fielding's Smut, and Lucy's Malta develop an 
urgent curiosity concerning the contents of the 
portmanteau. 

When the gifts were distributed, the children gone, 
and the Colonel had joined his family at dinner, 
the usual interrogations about alterations and 
changes began. Hugh listened to Bianca's gossip 
of people who had removed or intended to remove, 
who had been born or died during his prolonged 
absence, with a dreamy and intermittent attention. 
He appeared pre-occupied, and when his sister 
whispered in that too audible voice of hers to her 
husband, "Poor fellow, he is dull, he is thinking of 
Miss Vesey," he coloured, looked annoyed and 
roused himself. 

" Among other improvements. Paradise Place has 
been sold, Hugh," Lucy remarked. She had seen 
with some trouble Bianca's want of delicacy, and 
feared a sudden rebuff for her efforts at explaining 
Hugh's mood too hastily, in public. 

" No, is it ? " he said with sudden animation, *' to 
whom pray ? " 

" Ah, Hugh, that you never would guess." 

"Well, then, tell me, if he is some one who 
deserves the importance of being a riddle." 
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"Hugh," eagerly interrupted Bianca, '*let me 
tell you, dear. How could I forget to mention it 
before, I wonder ? Roland Oarr has bought it." 

** But, my dear Bianca, who on earth is Roland 
Carr ? " 

" Oh, Hugh, you are too absurdly forgetful ! Why, 
the cousin of that strange child you brought here, 
that scheming, dreaming, pragmatic little creature, 
who with her sister was going to arrange for 
barouches for beggars, and a dole of bread to leave to 
the deserving sparrows of their parish, and more 
high-flown nonsense of that sort. The child from 
the Tower precincts whom Jack fought with once." 

"No," murmured Jack, hating himself because 
he blushed, " did I really fight a girl ? What an 
awful little wretch I must have been in those days !" 
which for Jack was severe self-reproach. 

" You were, my boy," the Colonel said cordially. 
"Let me endorse your confession with unqualified 
approval." 

" Do you, or do you not remember Monica Carr, 
Hugh?" Lucy again hastily interposed, "she 
stayed here once, and once with us at Sparrowheme 
since you went away. She was sent to school by 
this rich cousin, who is about your age, I think ; her 
parents are dead, and she with her sisters live very 
quietly. The mother's aunt and uncle left all their 
wealth away from the poor girls to charity, I believe." 
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*' That would explain the eccentricity of the Miss 
Oarr with whom I did battle," said the languid Jack 
" Were they all insane ? Or was Miss Monica 
Carr the only individual in whom the family trait 
was so soon developed." 

" Ah," said Colonel Fielding, shading his eyes 
with his hand, and speaking in the lingering, dis- 
jointed manner one uses when trying to summon 
vague reminiscences to stand still as it were, and be 
investigated. " Mona, the funny child who sat on 
the Tower Stairs, and indulged her thoughts of 
bygone traitors and poets. Dear little thing ! Why 
she must be a big girl now ; and is she poor, Lucy ? " 
he continued, with deeper interest than he had 
betrayed when the conversation commenced. 

" She need not be poor," Lady Fielding, answered 
sententiously. " This cousin of hers evinces a 
decided preference for her above the four sisters. 
But no ; Monica, I fancy, never as a child was 
distinguished for common sense. She flouts this 
cousin, my dear Hugh, and for whom, or for what? 

" For some dream's sake, added Bianca. ** Lord, 
mamma ! the child as a child was well enough, but 
when she came here for a few days after the loss of 
her father, she was a horrid, affected puss." 

" It was a sort of transition state," put in Lucy 
kindly; "Mona was but sixteen, what one would 
call a hobbledehoy, like Jack was once." 

Q 
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Lucy was rarely vindictive, but this sentence was 
intended to put Jack's mother on her guard, for as 
Hugh mused, memory stood forth boldly, and the 
first dim outline of his favourite took more vivid 
colours ; a prominent position in recollection ; and 
gradually stood out among those mists of the years, 
as a gentle, affectionate, meek figure, not without 
childish prettiness and talent. To hear her now 
discussed as being eccentric, silly, and pretentious 
annoyed him. 

" I can recall Mona Carr's disposition perfectly 
now," he said, with decision. "Why should she 
marry the man if she does not care about him ? In 
my days at the Tower she was neither * a horrid 
puss ' — whatever that may be, my dear Bianca — why 
she more resembled a demure and pretty kitten 
then, nor was she odd, or ridiculous; but a most 
charming child, full of intelligence, and naturally 
noble ideas. Mona Carr affected! No, Bianca, I 
cannot believe it. Jack, what do you say ? " 

" I was away when she came here, and how could 
I pronounce on the behaviour of a young lady who 
fought with me? But of course," said Jack, "a 
girl from such a neighbourhood might have learnt 
to fight prematurely. There was that excuse for 
her." 

" Jack ! " exclaimed Lucy, " you are quite in- 
sufferable with your air of patronage. You hit 
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Monica firsts and I perfectly remember that she 
only struck you in return, because she said some 
rule in the Bible enjoined strict justice in those 
matters ; * an eye for an eye/ was it ? " Lucy con- 
sidered reflectively, or " * a tooth for a tooth ? ' " 

"Now, Aunt Lucy," said Jack, reddening furiously, 
" don't say I extracted her tooth — one of the wisdom 
teeth wherewith she fascinated Uncle Hugh in her 
beautiful babyhood ! Was I such a monster ? " 

" No, you were not, Jack," said Mr. Paton laugh- 
ing ; " you two would quarrel and dispute, but neither 
of you were implacable, and I can but wonder 
that you should have so completely forgotten your 
plajrmate." 

Jack making no reply. Colonel Fielding inquired 
whether Eoland visited at Old Hall. 

" He is frequently abroad," answered Lucy ; " he 

is a merchant, dear Hugh, and did a great deal for 

his poor, and very proud cousins. I have seen him 

• occasionally here, and find him extremely well bred 

and pleasant." 

" And Mona will not have him ? " said the Colonel, 
tmrling the moustache so lately made fashionable 
by the Prince Consort ; " then where does she live, 
if not in Paradise Place ? " 

" Li a place the reverse of Paradise, or let us say 
a Paradise mis-placed, if it be in those vile precincts 
of ihe Tower," said Jack. 

Q 2 
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"But she dwells there no longer," Lucy said 
calmly, " and she belongs to a very good family as 
you know. She lives, dear Hugh, in another old 
square, in an antiquated house, once aristocratic, 
but at present merely a melancholy mansion, 

sufficiently interesting to an antiquarian, but ^*' 

" You never cared for old houses, I know, Lucy. 
Then Mona's life has not been especially brilliant ? " 
" Well, although she is ambitious, she does not 
expect to get too much out of existence, but accepts 
things as they happen, and in a measure some of her 
childish dreams have been fulfilled. She draws 
very well, and does magazine woodblocks. She 
translates, and writes, and then, as I said, she has 
few wants to satisfy, neither caring for dress nor too 
much amusement." 

"Ah, the Corsican Brothers!" Colonel Fielding 
interrupted ; " piece by piece, I join my puzzle, and 
more accurately remember her. How she enjoyed 
that play ! What is her age now, Lucy ? " 

"Twenty-three, Hugh dear," that gentle young 
matron answered. " Time flies." 

" And I am thirty-three," he said, stroking medi- 
tatively that brown moustache, which was the envy 
of his nephew. " Mamma," addressing Lady Field- 
ing somewhat abruptly, " can we not have her here ? 
Ton used to like her once." 

Lady Fielding looekd at Biemca, who met that 
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questioning glance by a gloomy frown, and the 
smile and frown of Bianca settled matters at Old 
Hall just as definitely now as formerly. 

** She goes out so rarely," Lady Fielding answered, 
distressed at not finding a firmer reason for refusal, 
" she knows hardly anything of society," 

" Well, she could learn its habits, surely," said 
Hugh, slightly provoked, " if she does not belong to 
savages. Lucy, you could help her in her ignorant 
and uncivilised state ? You taught her a good bit 
before I went to Lidia. Could not you put her up 
to current usages? " 

" She might come to Sparrowheme, soon, Hugh, 
since you desire to renew your acquaintance. But 
then if she wishes to avoid her relative, the 
tenant of Paradise Place, will that be kind to her ? " 
urged Bianca, and her brother turned impatiently 
away. 

Yet Hugh Fielding was no different from others 
of his family in insisting on having his will obeyed, 
and the whole tenor of his life had but widened his 
views on that subject of determined resolution as 
his wishes kept pace with his sense of duty. 

Monica Carr, lonely, sad, so far &om wealth that 
in a measure she must earn her livelihood; an 
orphan living with orphans, uncheered by chemge, 
but nevertheless conscientiously clinging to her 
principles^ and abiding by her early visions of doing 
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something great — alas ! — or even small, as an artist, 
or author, was a creature over whom his fetncy 
hovered in a pleased and persistent fashion. 

** Perhaps, Hugh," Bianca remarked later on in 
the evening, "you, who took Monica Carr so 
kindly under your care when she was a child, would 
urge her — for her own sake, mark ! — ^to try to regard 
her cousin in the light of her future husband; a 
charming match, Hugh, warranted by reason and 
common sense, fraught with advantage to herself and 
her sisters. Then, you know, she might come to us 
— or — or here ; but, as it is, Monica being inclined 
to romance, we — that is I — ^fear for Jack." 

" Jack, indeed," said Hugh indignantly. "Pray 
is Jack also inclined to romance ? Why he fought 
with her, and she must be two years the elder." 

"She no doubt deserved fighting," Jack's in- 
dulgent mother thought, but she wisely forbore 
the utterance of this opinion, not being certain of 
the mood in which it might be received. 

" Well, Hugh, do you believe your influence 
would still have weight with Monica grown up, as 
with Monica in childhood ? " 

" By no means, nor should I plead any stranger's 
cause. Of what can you be thinking, Biemca, to 
make a proposition so foolish, and out of taste? 
You have been so much and so long in one groove ; 
believing the remainder of the world ordained to 
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follow your direction, that — really, Bianca, you must 
forgive me — I scarcely credit that poor girl herself 
with ignorance more dense of general customs. I 
am no relative or guardian of the child. How, then, 
is such an affair to be arranged by me ? Indeed, my 
dear, you are a little ridiculous," 

A few minutes afterwards Lucy found her sister 
weeping in the open and ingenuous manner of a 
school girl in the conservatory. 

"Oh, Lucy, how horrid, how cross, Hugh has 
become ! He lectures me on everything I say about 
Monica Carr. You will see it will end in her marry- 
ing Jack, and she would not do for him, indeed ; she 
is so grave and solemn, and, besides, she is so poor," 

** What a baby you will always be, Bianca !" said 
the younger sister, fondly kissing the handsome 
tear-wet face of the elder, " Fancy actually crying 
the very first night of Hugh's return — his safe 
return from dangers which caused you to shed many 
more bitter, and real tears, than these, you silly 
Bee ! . Do not worry about Jack, He can take 
exceedingly good care of himself. Thinking of 
marriage for a youth of twenty-one ! And as for 
dear Hugh, he is obviously moved and unsettled by 
the trial of losing Miss Vesey, tired from travelling, 
and ill-disposed to forget that although you wedded 
early, he is the only son. He never quarrels with 
me, we have not a word between us." 
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" Because you give in, Lucy, and it is a thing 
which I find too difficult," Bianca answered naively, 

" Take my advice. Bee. Leave Hugh alone. Do 
not begin by recommending or discouraging marriage 
to him ; no men will endure it, dear, from a sister. 

'* He would enjoy it, if I were Monica Carr, 
Bianca said, drying up her tears with the placid 
indifference an infant might manifest to its exhi* 
bition when found in trouble. 

** What a queer thing to say ! How is it possible 
for such an out-of-the-way event to happen ? Are 
not you a little foolish for Monica ? It is unworthy 
of you, surely, Bee. Now, cease weeping, and resolve 
to permit Hugh the management of his affairs in 
peace." 

Bianca was appeased. She smiled, and shook 
out her violet velvet dress, as if to calm down her 
sense of affront. After all, who had so little to 
weep for as she, who was one of the chosen favourites 
of fortune? Why should she concern herself with 
matters outside her singularly happy sphere ? She 
was still fair ; few could believe her to be the mother 
of the tall Jack ; no tears could succeed now, in 
making her thin ; and her fair, clear complexion, 
one of her especial attributes, always showed their 
traces after her abandonment to grief. She never 
would be quite grown up, the staid and gentle Lucy 
thought, as Bianca rose and laughed. 
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" How glad we are to have him back ! " she said. 
And then with true feeling she added, ^' all of us 
together once again; our circle complete, no tie 
broken. Oh Lucy, I am grateful ! " 

" And think how different it is with poor young 
Monica Carr." 

*'Make her marry Koland, poor child; do, Lucy. 
Hugh would not meddle, he said." 

" I should think not, indeed. No wonder he was 
vexed, even if I laugh at you. Can it be a fact, 
Bianca, that you are thirty-eight years of age ? " 

"A sad fact, I fear, as Hugh is thirty-three. 
Lucy, perhaps your Francisca would make Jack a 
good wife." 

" Perhaps not, my dear Bee ; at all events, allow 
her a year or two to look about her, before she accepts 
your paragon. At nine, one need not be hasty." 

"Ah, Lucy, you always succeed in having the 
best of an argument. You do not know a mother's 



cares." 



" No ? Well it is certainly quite time then for me 
to commence their study. Now, Bianca, shall our 
mother invite that poor girl to Old Hall ? " 

" Is it not a risk, Lucy ? " 

** Of what, or to whom ? Has Monica been ill ? " 

"You must understand that I mean for Jack. 
Wait, dear, until he goes to town." 

With this gracious half-permission of invitation at 
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some iiidefinite period, of a visitor chosen by Hugh, 
to Hugh's future home, Lucy agreed. 

In the meantime, all his family respected Colonel 
Fielding's disappointment, by testifying a mute 
sympathy such as forced him to consider himself in 
a manner deceitful. For it was more a shock than a 
disappointment which kept him restless, and such 
a shock, united with self-reproach, as made every 
one believe that he suffered more than was actually 
the case. 

** Lucy," he began, one day, shortly after his return* 
" who has Newe ? " 

" It is still vacant. You know before poor Angela's 
death papa could not buy it — ^and you see his state. 
He hardly recognises at present that he ever wished 
for it. He cannot afford its purchase, nor can you, I 
imagine." 

"Yes, I can, Lucy. I feel dishonourable — an 
abominable feeling to have," said the soldier, colour- 
ing. " Miss Vesey left me her fortune," 

" Oh, Hugh, I am very glad." 

" Stay, Lucy. She was a good and gentle girl, but 
to you I must own it. The nature of my love for 
her was that of friendship, not the unselfish affection 
she bestowed on me. I know it now. But during 
her life I thought — I talked myself into calling that 
calm, fond friendship, love. Can I take advantage 
of her trust in such love by accepting her bequest. 
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or can I wonnd, and insult General Vesey by ex- 
plaining the cause of its refusal.*' 

" Oh, my poor Hugh, I can understand it so well. 
Papa wished you to marry, and he is not as wealthy 
as he would like, so that during his lifetime you 
would not have been able to keep up a good position. 
Then he hears, we hear of Miss Vesey, and you wrote 
about her, too, in your letters. Then papa takes the 
matter in hand, writes to General Vesey. who informs 
yon that military honour, bravery, good family and 
looks, all that kind of thing, must be taken as a 
compensation or set-off to his daughter's heiress-ship, 
and she grows a little kinder in her manner. She is 
solitary and sweet as a wild flower, and then you 
overhear that she likes you. Shs wishes it, we wish 
it. Ah, dear Hugh ! but perhaps you never wished 
it yourself, and still you act well and tenderly. The 
engagement is made known, Newe is taken into con- 
sideration for your house, when Angela dies. You 
must have been very good to her, for her to have 
learnt so thoroughly to regard you as her affianced 
husband, that, with her father's consent, she 
should make you her heir; and now you have 
returned, your content is marred by undeserved 
self-reproach." 

** A sad story, but true, Lucy ; all except your last 
sentence. Self-reproach here, I think, I have 
merited. Yet, it was difficult to adopt a different 
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line of conduct, nor can I trouble the G-eneral in his 
grief." 

" Hugh, I do not see how you can avoid taking the 
legacy." 

*^ I kept back one clause, too. I find that the 
purchase of Newe was effected by the General. Newe 
comes to me by Angela's will. It was her father's 
gift on her approaching marriage. I wanted to find 
out whether the fact of its sale was known by the 
Eedholm tenants. Well, Lucy, what am I to do ? 
The will is proved, its contents are published." 

** You would have married, and have been good to 
her. You should take it, Hugh. There is no other 
course open to you in my opinion, without a painful 
and needless explanation." 

Colonel Fielding pushed back his papers, and began 
to walk up and down the room. 

" Newe, then, I will accept ; with the remainder, 
the money portion I have inherited, I shall increase 
the fund which is being collected for the sufferers, 
the widows and children of the brave fellows who 
lost their lives at Goojerat." 

** Is it a large sum, Hugh ? " 

" It is five thousand pounds." 

Lucy was silent. It was indeed a large sum to 
subscribe to the wants of unknown widows and 
orphans, especially when there were two such 
beautiful pets as Lucilla and Francisca nearer 
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home. But Hugh's scruples were like himself, 
straightforward, simple, and somewhat stern. She 
could admire, even if she found it too heavy a task 
to heartily agree with them. 

" Well, Lucy," after a short pause employed by 
Colonel Fielding in pacing the floor, by Lucy in 
revolving the surprise his words had been to her, 
** what do you say ? " 

" Why ask me when your mind is already settled, 
your resolution taken ? " 

" Ah, Lucy," in a softer tone, and gently kissing 
her forehead, " can you give no warmer advice than 
that ? I must act honourably at last ; at first, I 
fear that I was weak and indifferent, 'tis a late 
resolution ; but let me hear that you approve, for I 
shall abide by it." 

" Well then, Hugh," smiling, " act as you think 
best. Has this been the weight on your mind ? " 

" Somewhat of an anxiety, certainly. I shall be 
compelled to run up to town about this business, 
and, Lucy, although I take you into my confidence, 
I desire that it shall not be extended. No one else 
need know the destination of Angela's bequest, for 
my name will not appear in the public list for 
subscriptions." 

** Oh, Hugh, how generous, how romantic you are ! " 

The Colonel rather desired to be called sensible, 
and was inclined to defend both epithets, but 
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sighing, he determined that the matter was not 
worth a fuss ; yet he looked still so far from happy or 
cheerful, that Lucy resumed her advice. 

"Dear Hugh, you require change. It is nearly 
six months since Miss Yesey's death, and although 
you inform me of her arrangements tardily, your 
own ideas have evidently long been accustomed to tha 
contemplation of the line you had marked for your- 
self. Newe, hereafter, will give you most pleasant 
occupation in furnishing and altering. It is, indeed, 
a lovely little place, and with economy and super- 
vision, its orchards, its dairy and fields, would serve 
to increase your income after a time," 

"Although I have rejected a portion of this 
inheritance, I am not quite destitute. Perhaps, even 
before you would expect it, I shall take up my 
abode at Newe." 

It was only when Colonel Fielding had arrived 
in London that he remembered his omission in 
asking for Monica's present address, and then with 
an indescribable feeling of vexation, he recognised 
the difficulty he should have in calling on her, now 
that she was grown up, or was his difficulty solely 
that of his own making ? Was it not ridiculous to 
allow some stupid conventional rule to be an 
obstacle in his way of renewing that acquaintance 
which he felt had been a very sweet accompaniment 
to his stay at the Tower ? 
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His heart reverted warmly to thoughts ol that 
little companion, to whom the performance of all 
right and dutiful actions seemed so simple and easy. 
She was in tune with noble deeds, with heroic 
thoughts, and he fancied how her face would light 
up, her eyes would kindle at the mention of some 
earthly wish overcome, and controlled by firmness. 
To Monica, who as a child loved and sympathised 
with compassion and aid to suffering, his intention 
of dedicating Miss Vesey's legacy to those who were 
doubly hurt and wounded in the war by the de- 
privation of their beloved relatives and protectors 
would have been a just and simple interpretation of 
the questions which > perplexed and saddened the 
kind soldier's conscience. 

Straight through the clouds of sentiment, which 
shadowed her practical knowledge of the world, 
sympathy and sorrow for the sorrow of others broke 
like sunbeams, gilding for ever dreamy visions of 
great aims with the glow of truth; and since the 
discussion of her merits, and the summary of her 
faults on that first night of his return to Old Hall, 
Colonel Fielding, who had so nearly forgotten her, 
grew curiously intent on reviving every detail of 
the impressions his past conversations with his 
small guest had left on his recollection. 

As he took his way to the Tower, more probably 
because he was eager to see the once familiar 
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fortress than for any particular business connected 
with his visit to old scenes, Monica Carr never 
appeared before his vague memories of her as other 
than a child. Of course she would have grown 
taller, but the Colonel, dwelling on the salient 
points of her attire in those times, looked about for 
a prim beaver bonnet, a greyish blue pelisse, that 
respected heirloom the snow-white miniver boa, 
without putting them on any of the children in that 
dingy neighbourhood. 

It was a beautiful noon in October, the air sweet 
with an exhilarating scent as if it had wafted 
through many trees near the sea ; even the heavy 
massed building of the Tower stood out beneath the 
smiling autumn sky, glittering beneath sudden sun 
touches, or grave and peaceful as the sun hid itself 
for a while. Sanitary improvements had rendered 
the ancient narrow streets clearer, and less repul- 
sively dangerous, while the old City courts seemed 
turned into wells of sunshine, and the dark-brown 
and russet leaves flew like little birds from the 
swifty stripping trees by the Tower moat, carpeting 
the road outside thickly. 

Many a sign of life — ^an active, stirring life in this 
remote thoroughfare, brought back to Colonel 
Fielding his youth, his happy days of command in 
that grim and frowning bulwark. His affectionate 
and mirthful temperament had received a sharp blow 
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in his hasty eDgagement and its consequ'^nces ; but 
here, in the very centre of former associations, he 
dismissed the melancholy reminiscences which had 
hong like spectres over his visit at home; and 
affected him with a wearying importunity of anxious 
analysis of motives, and keen remorse wholly 
different from his customary habit of careless 
indifference to results. 

With those signs of Tower days, thoughts of 
Monica were inextricably tangled; Tower legends, 
tea and lunch at the Tower, the military pomp and 
parade of his appointment and duties there ; and 
ever that slender, young figure, with its fair and 
wistful child-face, its short, thick thatch of hair 
and the soft frame of beaver and fur surrounding it, 
which always heightened the resemblance of Monica's 
calm, pale countenance to some Flemish painting of 
a childish-looking Anne of Cleves, or one of Louis 
Eranaeh's pictures. 

For a flower as pretty and interesting as she was 
to have taken root near the terrible Tower, and to have 
flourished in so pure and meek a manner, enhanced 
the pleasure Colonel Fielding now felt in musing on 
her as she was woven in with his own occupatious of 
long ago. Letters had become more and more 
infrequent from him, she it was who had written 
last. He thought with compunction of how her 
sensitive nature must have tormented itself conceru- 

R 
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ing his silence. His knowledge of her had ceased 
suddenly, with her news from the Quai du Havre ; 
and again the Colonel remembered the lapse of time 
following on her return from school. 

" She must be grown a tall young lady, of course," 
he pondered, seeking in vain among the crowd of 
commonplace world-hardened faces hastening along 
Tower Street for one such as Monica's ; *f and such a 
succession of streets as these would be most unfit for 
a young lady to walk through," he reflected. " What 
a folly it was to have left Old Hall without knowing 
the situation of her new abode, and could it be really 
true that a girl so honest and unaffected in child- 
hood should have developed into a conceited missy 
sort of being ? " Bianca was taking all possible care 
of Jack, but her anxieties might have been employed 
to a better purpose in exercising their solicitude for 
Jack's uncle on that brilliant October day, while he 
debated, and then altogether denied the possibility 
of Monica Carr's transformation into a character as 
objectionable as Bianca's words had sketched her. 

" Martin," said the Colonel to a warder at the 
Tower, '' does a little girl often come here now, to 
linger about in the Beauchamp and By ward ? She 
had a pass, I gave it her when I was here in 
command; but her family have removed, and she 
might not manage to get away very frequently." 

**A little girl. Colonel?" said Martin, medita- 
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lively. ** When you was here, too, did you observe ? 
How old might she have been, did you say, then ? 
Ten years is a stiff bit of ground for a child to get 
over. What was her age then ? " 

The Colonel reddened, and moved aside im- 
patiently. 
" Ten, twelve, how can I say exeictly ? " 
^ Ah, making of her twenty-two, or thereabouts, 
now. No Colonel, no child of that age,, nor indeed 
of no age comes here to molest the old place. 
Children comes in their holidays, young country 
people courting, percessions dooring some bean feast 
or other, from some twenty mile off. They stares 
at the Beacham' and By war', and conclude that they 
can't make them out; the Regalia and jools, and 
seeing of the place where the grass won't grow on 
account of the wicked deeds done there, that 
pleases of the public; or touching the axe, or 
seeing where the young princes was smothered. I 
never see no little girl, nor no big girl neither care 
for them grievous towers yet ; but you see you forget 
she must have growed up now, that's where your 
mistake lay, Colonel, granting the liberty." 

** You are right, Martin ; but this young lady when 
a child lived near the Tower with her parents." 
** Not one of Corporal Findlay's, I suppose." 
"No, no, certainly," hastily answered Colonel 
Fielding, vexed to find how vexatious he found it 

R 2 
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to hear the pearl-complexioned, well-maimered 
Monica mistaken, if but by surmise, for one of the 
rough, red-haired vagrants of the Quay. " Not that 
kind of child at all. Her father was a householder 
in the Square." 

" No offence, Colonel Fielding. Now I see your • 
meaning. Eight year ago cholera broke out fright- 
ful near here. I do remember some talk of one of 
the children in the Square being down with that or 
a fever. Carr was it ? Did she die of it now ? " 

"No," exclaimed the Colonel, paling slightly 
beneath his bronzed tint. "Not if you are sure 
that it was eight years since." 

" It might have been," said the aggravating Martin 
slowly, "a many catched it, then; but for the 
matter of a year or two my memory won't serve me. 
You are sure 'twas none of Corporal Findlay's 
children? Twelve he had, and two have gone to 

service, and two are married, and two " 

"There, spare me the biographies of the six 
unaccounted for at present;" and he thought of 
Wordsworth's miserable little poem " We are Seven," 
almost wishing that the Findlay family fate might 
be the fate of that seven, rather than the least idea 
of a dead Monica startle his search for her. 

Buminating, and trying to adjust his slow thought 
to words, Martin watched the Colonel ascend the 
dark stairs leading to the Beauchamp Tower. 
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" I don't call no child to mind," he said, passing 
his hand across a not too intelligent forehead, as if 
to urge remembrance by friction to come out of 
her hiding-place. " None of mine could abear the 
Beacham' Tower; bogies scared them to good 
behaviour, that I know, and saved their manners 
often. The Colonel may seek, and seek, but if he 
finds any child choosing that old place for a play 
room I am out of my calculations. Let him look, 
let him look ; " and the warder chuckled. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Wie enggebunden ist des Weibes Gliick ! " 

Ooethe^s Iphigenie, 

Th^ same day which shone brightly over the Tower 
poured its softened sunshine into the Square with its 
long strip of garden, where Efl5e Barrington watched 
the Square cats repose in nests of their own manu- 
facture formed of the leaves falling thickly from the 
Lombardy poplars on the gravelled path. Within 
the house where Monica lived, Sarah's piano sounded 
in a hushed echo from the panelled room, while 
above stairs Louisa Carr sat at the gaunt Broad wood 
with a pencil and a sheet of music paper, now and 
then striking a sudden sweet chord ; now a single 
note, then resuming her thoughtful composition, 
and jotting down her ideas. Monica was idle, 
although paper and dictionaries were piled on the 
table before her. Occasionally she rapidly sketched 
the outline of a grim building on her block ; then 
paused, half smiled, and with suspended brush 
appeared to lose the thought of her design in a 
reverie. 

" You will not finish your translation in time," 
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said Louisa, raising her head from the piano. She 
spoke in the former fashion of her childhood, as if 
stating an unanswerable fact. 

*' See, Louie," replied her sister, rather to her own 
thoughts than to her sister's words; ^'Is not this 
the Tower? Just look: there is the Bell Tower 
hidden in ivy ; here are the stairs above the dark 
dancing water. This is the moat." 

** If you have to act as showman to your drawing 
and explain and interpret, how can it be good?" 
Louisa said, but she looked at it nevertheless. 

** Louie," said Monica earnestly, "I do so con 
stantly dream of the old neighbourhood of the 
Tower, especially, sometimes of the Lieutenant." 

** Too often of the last. Every dream of him is 
too much, for he never writes to you ; Mrs. Heron 
has forgotten you, also ; you were their whim, Monica, 
while it lasted." 

"Absorbed as she must be by her children, I 
cannot expect her to think about me now; but 
Louie, I had ceased to long for our home and the 
Tower, and now — for the last three months — every 
night, continually, constantly I dream of it, of the 
water, of Lieutenant Fielding, it all comes back to 
me. No, do not speak just jet. You want to 
tell me it is sentimental or romantic ; it is neither, 
Louie ; but I am afraid my Lieutenant may have 
fallen, for I always regard dreaming of water as the 
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token of eternity. It may be a preparation, a 
presentiment." 

** It may be indigestion," said Loaie calmly ; *' had 
Colonel Fielding died, the news would bave been in 
the papers. As for having * fallen,' as you say, there 
liave lately been no particular battles for him to 
fall in." 

" Did you see that magnificent donation to the 
fund amassing for the sufferers in the Punjaub ? " 
her sister said, by no means discomfited at I^uisa's 
chill reception of her confidence ; " that was just 
the kind of action the Lieutenant would perform, 
quietly, without ostentation, accepting war as a duty 
and regretting the misery a fulfilled duty often 
brings. I believe, Louie, that he is dead, and that 
he left his money thus." 

" After the example of Aunt Verjuice." 

" Oh, Louie, how can you ? Such a noble deed 
as his would be always filled your heart with 
delight." 

" Yes," answered Louie, her grey eyes dilating ; 
" but if your theory be correct, if the generous gift, 
which struck me when I noticed it yesterday as a 
grand subscription from an anonymous donor, be 
actually given by your Lieutenant (by-the-bye as 
he is a whole Colonel now, Monica, as you used 
to wish him to become according to your phrase, he 
does deserve to be called by his title), then, all 
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tke more reason to suppose him alive and able to 
manage his own affairs." 

" Louie, I feel that I must make a little pilgrim- 
age to the Tower. It is fine weather ; I perfectly 
know the way ; I need not finish this translation — 
what a fine outlet for a would-be author — until to- 
morrow; the Tower, and dreams of the Tower, 
haunt me daily, keep me nightly pained and rest- 
less; and when I see the Tower, neither burnt to 
ruins nor a solitary un wardered spot, I shall doubt- 
less cease to think of it and the old home. I shall 
go alone, as you are well occupied, and the others 
are going to stay at Mrs. St. John's — what a strange 
chance to bring another cousin of mamma's to our 
knowledge after such a resolute repression of 
intimacy long ago ! It is a good thing that she has 
taken to Sarah and Gracey." 

" Not much to you and me, Mona." 

** No," said Mona affectionately ; '* never mind, we 
take to each other. Ah, Louie, if we were rich, 
what would your chief desire be ? " 

"I should like to hear the great organ at Lucerne. 
But yours, Mona, I dare vow, would be to see the 
Lieutenant elevated to the peerage, and youi*self 
permitted the high honour of telling him of his 
dignity." 

" Don't be ridiculous, and don't be uneasy at my 
little trip this afternoon." 
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" I wish I could accompany you then Why not 
defer it?" 

" For the reasons previously mentioned." 

"Why not beg for Effie Barrington as a com- 
panion?" 

"Louie, do you suppose I would take my little 
love through those squalid streets ? and please 
remember that although Goethe says : * Der Frauen 
Zustand ist beklagenswerth/ it is our mission to 
prove that women can and do make their fate and 
position safe, successful and cheerful, his dull 
words notwithstanding, and to prove the poet 
mistaken, although we are not rich, and already 
orphans." 

Louie's more complete silence showed that the 
sentence touched her, and Monica going to the open 
window, as if to hide some embarrassment, said, 
"there sits our darling with her nurse, with her 
doll, with her clover bouquets. Has Roland seen 
her, Louie ? I forget." 

« And if I forget ? " 

" If you forget, you are an unreliable Louie. You 
keep a chronicle of Roland's out-goings and in- 
comings as faithful as an almanac. Correct, 
punctual, precise and hating poetry, the fates 
decree you as the best and fittest helpmate for 
Roland Carr." 

" Or point to me pertinently for a spinster.'* 
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'* You made a great mistake, wise Louie, in trying 
to turn Boland from you by such sharp speeches. 
Fou carried self-denial to a ridiculous height, when 
you insisted that " 

" Do not discuss the matter," interrupted Louie, 
** but think of that queer song Aunt Verjuice some- 
times hummed, it fits with our lot," and she softly 
played, and repeated — 

" Fourscore and ten of us, 
Poor old maidens ; 
We'll petition George our king, 
Poor old maidens." 

" There are not so many as fourscore and ten of 
us I* laughed Monica ; " a most miserable old song 
that was, certainly." 

"The life of an old maid," resumed Louisa 
didactically, "need not necessarily be one of un- 
mitigated wretchedness. She can always employ 
her time with drawing and music and reading." 

"Always assuming her to be clever and in- 
tellectual." 

" Then she can teach the poor." 

** Yes, but her successes in that line may not be 
especially brilliant. Ah, Louie, take for an example 
your intelligent adult class. I overheard your 
scholarly Mrs. Johnson at her proverbs last night. 
*A8 a jool of gold in a swine's snoot, so is a/ar 
woman without disgretion ;' and she added something 
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I don't recall exactly, concerning^ ' a young lion in 
larking places.' " 

" You always were disposed to be profane, Monica. 
At least, my poor scholars are not irreverent." 

" And am I, then ? No, Louie, don't believe it ; 
I merely describe the recreations of an old maid, 
and the rich reward she reaps for her endeavours to 
beckon cheerfulness, and a varied interest in her 
days through occupations of the sort." 

'^ The reward need not be considered. If one is 
hoped for, it will not be received on earth, as- 
suredly," said Louisa, with a far-away gaze. ** Be- 
sides, Monica, if the days are somewhat sadder as we 
grow older " 

"Children, pets and poetry fill the void,** in- 
terrupted her sister. "Both you and I can &ce 
the terrors of a lonely existence ; we can depend on 
ourselves and each other : yet Louie, I feel and know 
that had you not urged Boland to regard me as 
weak, feeble, requiring charity and protection fbr 
my timid nature, he never would have directed his 
thoughts to me save as a kind cousin. Why, Louie, 
in former days you might have done me great wrong, 
however unconsciously ; I even tried to look on him 
as Eoland the knight, Boland the hero ^ 

" Very ridiculous," murmured the other, colouring ; 
^' why not have been content to see him as he was, 
just Boland Carr, the kindest, best of men ? " 
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Louisa spoke with greater enthusiasm than she 
usually allowed to evince itself; while Monica 
smiling, said under her breath, ** the very cousin for 
you," then aloud : 

"A hundred threads wove your views with his. 
You were unanimous in liking the same objects, you 
admired similar aims. Now, poor Eoland was com- 
pelled when he talked to me to endure quotations — 
and they bore him, Louisa, for he is not well read 
in verse ; and bear with remarks on subjects such as 
art, which annoy him, because he cannot quite forget 
his father's disappointment at his relinquishment of 
all ideas of making himself famous by its pursuit. 
I hate myself for always stumbling on that unlucky 
topic. I vowed not to mention the word * paint,' 
when he came so frequently ; yet there I was 
plunging into it, in spite of my resolves to the 
contrary — * Do you like Leslie's * Perdita,' Koland ? 
Did you admire the beautiful Francia in the 
National Gallery ? ' " 

" Remarks like those could not wound him, Monica. 
You are jesting." 

** No, but I am not. You played to him your old 
Gregorians, and I watched a tranquil, happy ex- 
pression succeed his teased look. And then, 
although I will not deny great points of sympathy 
exist between me and my * Cousin Carr,* as Aunt 
Verjuice spoke of him, you and he go into things of a 
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practical kind in a practical manner, such as brings 
you both acute happiness." 

" Do you know," said Louisa , as if she had not 
listened to Monica, " I do think it strange of you to 
go to the Tower alone. I wish you would give up 
the idea." 

"I shall never go after this once; but, Louie, 
calm your fierce sense of propriety. I do not make 
the Tower my only destination. I shall take it in 
my way back. I want to put this on poor Signor 
Marolda's grave. See 1 he used to like leaves and 
berries, I think, for that branch of the ash I took 
him when we were children remained a year above 
his queer chimney-glass." 

Monica drew from a paper a beautiful cross made 
of the reddening leaves of the arbutus in their old 
garden. Among the leaves gleamed some berries 
of a brighter scarlet, hips gathered from the hedges 
round Hendon, where on the previous week she had 
taken Eifie. 

It was a refined and well-finished woik, executed 
with taste and delicacy, and a cost no greater than 
that of leisure moments. 

Louisa again regretted that she had too much to 
do to accompany her, but Monica merely laughed 
and kissed her. 

At about two o'clock Monica set forth with a 
restless feeling of anticipation, as if she would or 
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might hear of something new and startling. The 
sweet, melancholy October day ; the still monotony 
of her life ; the bent of her own thoughts all tended 
towards the hope of some encouraging or pleasant 
change, such as youth, and youth which is ardent 
and eager, lies ever in wait for, believing in a 
mighty possibility of joy, notwithstanding some ex- 
perience of trouble. It is only when this possibility 
is again and again deferred that the fact of a bright 
day, falling like a forgotten flower left over from a 
late and bountiful summer, a succession of dreams, 
and the steady sequence of hours of the same type, 
fail of producing an unspeakable, if sedate, animation 
in the mind. 

At that period muslins were as fashionable, and 
considered quite as pretty, as are the artistic stuff's 
of to-day. Nobody thought of dressing a young lady 
like a vase, in a shade of terra-cotta, nor of attiring 
their children in those hues of saffron, blue-green, 
or green-blue, or old gold which clothe the aesthetic 
Miss of the present. Muslin was the favourite 
garment of those who could not aflbrd silk, Swiss 
or organdie muslin with plenty of little frills and a 
trimming of fine lace or French work. 

Monica, then, wore a muslin dress; and as her 
contemporaries went to flowers, skies and shrubs for 
tints, never considering bird's colours, or those of 
minerals meant to furnish dyes for apparel, this 
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mnslin was white with a tiny lilac spray, not a crude* 
violent violet, such as Bianea and many more of her 
class chose, but a muslin softened by a great deal of 
washing, and finished with some old lace of her 
mother's ; and, not being quite out of mourning yet> 
her close bonnet had lilac ribbons, while her mantle 
was of black. A very fair and girlish figure she was, 
although she was well on the way to four-and-twenty; 
a trace of her childish meekness, and the shadow of 
grief only made her face appear younger, and a 
grave air of patience deepened the expression of her 
eyes. 

The fair hair had mellowed to a reddish brown ; 
the clear white complexion was as pure. Her no^e 
which had been so ugly before that fortunate^ 
tumble, was pretty, and, as her nurse had pro^ 
phesied, " classical." Whether that meant that it 
was Greek in outline, or Eoman, no one cared to 
argue ; that it had outgrown the far from fair 
promise of early youth was apparent. Her mouth 
was sad, when she was silent, but eyes and mouth 
could light up and smile when her merriment was 
roused, and this, although severe trials had been the 
portion of all the sisters, was more often the case 
than could be surmised by those who met Monica 
for the first time. 

Monica walked quickly on, soberly content, and 
even elated by the beautiful breeze, which, blowing 
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from the Thames, keeps part of the Tower precincts 
comparatively fresh and pure. 

One by one the familiar places met her gaze like 
dear friends, for time and old associations had cast 
their glamour over the well-known spots and 
softened the ugliness of many. In the quiet City 
nook where the poor Professor rested she laid her 
wreath, and for a few minutes stood in silent con- 
templation of a scene that the world did not in those 
days know how to describe as pre-Raphaelite, but 
which was full of a rugged beauty such as that 
school sympathise with, aud well depict. 

The long grass waved, the glorious sunset was 
Hastening, the gaunt and stem reality of death's 
symbols of stone and tomb caught its fervent re- 
flection. Very peaceful and full of rough grandeur 
was the ancient enclosure, and as Monica! turned to 
leave it, she could think calmly of words that well 
explained the tumult of her feelings. 

*'* After life's fitful fever he sleeps well,'*' she 
thought, kissiug the arbutus cross, and half ashamed 
of her impulse, for could the action reach the poor 
Ptofessor in the cold earth ? 

The dying sun was gemming the narrow windows 
of the Tower, when Monica ran up the steep stairs 
leading to the Beauchamp. Martin gazod after her 
stolidly, for his memory, after the gigantic strain 
put on it by Colonel Fielding's questions, had settled 

8 
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back into its normal sluggish state. He had already 
forgotten ever seeing Monica, and she, not intent on 
renewing her knowledge by sight, of the old man, 
passed in without recognition. 

People entered, stared and retreated as she 
studied Gyfford's motto, and her mind roamed in 
those mysterious realms of the golden past, whi6h is 
so golden and mysterious because of its being the 
past irrevocably. 

One or two visitors still lingered in the Beauchamp 
Tower, when a tall, soldierly man, who, unobserved 
by her, had come in and walked straight up to the 
southern recess, where the gentleman pensioner 
wrote his patient sentence, and where she was stand- 
ing; attracted by a movement of the slender, reserved- 
looking maiden in muslin ; by the rather sad expres- 
sion ; by some truthful and swift touch of memory, 
altogether dispelled the vague idea of finding Monica 
as he had left her, and beheld the little companion 
of past times in the tall, slender girl before him. 

*' Monica Carr," he said earnestly, in a low voice, 
and he took her hand ; " now I begin to understand 
that I have in truth been ten years away from 
England, Why, I have been searching everywhere 
in the Tower — in a dream, I suppose, such as you 
used to indulge in — for a pale child, with an edge of 
fur round her bonnet which showed up her white 
cheeks and meek eyes very prettily." 
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" A dream, indeed," Monica replied, laughing to 
conceal the emotional tears summoned by this joy of 
heiuriiig and seeing Hugh Fielding once more ; the 
idol of her childhood, the romance of her youth. 
*• Time does not stop, Lieutenant, although, except 
that I have grown older and more patient, nothing 
here seems changed. The grey, ancient walls are a 
fitting frame for faded and faltering fancies." 

" Ton do not look old, nor particularly patient," 
he answered, delighted by Monica's former habit of 
using the less dignified haK of his title. That 
unconscious, familiar trace of byegone times put him 
at ease with her at once. 

"Lucy and Bianca neglected to give me your 
address when I was at Old Hall. Stay, Monica — I 
have only been a fortnight in England; I was bent 
on finding you. To-day I came here, and merfe 
chance has led to our meeting, for no one here 
remembered you." 

"Yes, only chance, if you really sought for a 
child. You forgot to write, you know, as the years 
went on." 

She spoke quietly, without a shade of reproach in 
her voice; yet no eager, resolute argument of 
Bianca's had ever moved Hugh to such remorse. 

"Of course," said Monica, pursuing her own 
thought, "change and trial and trouble drift people 
apart. Lives touch each other to be smitten and 
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severed, and so, Lieatenant, I am very grateful to 
Heaven that decrees separation, for letting me thank 
you once more for being the first to be indulgent to 
a sickly child." 

As she finished, she raised her eyes with one of 
the old, sweet childish glances which had attracted 
him ten years ago. 

"You have grown extremely pretty, Mona,*' he 
said, so simply and naturally that Monica would 
have given the world to check the involuntary 
bright blush which seemed but of place when he 
was only addressing the child he had known, without 
apparently a thought of the maiden. **I did not 
forget you, although I have been a bad correspondent. 
One cannot always write, you know ; and somewhere^ 
very securely kept, among my possessions I have 
your little bead and your daguerreotype." 

To those who have photographs highly finished 
and delicately rounded off and touched up by the 
artist, after the sun has more honestly performed 
his part of showing the features of their friends 
without flattery, the past performances in portraits 
perpetuated by M. Daguerre must seem like the 
hideous repetition of familiar faces viewed by the 
medium of the nightmare. Held in one peculi^ 
light, the old-fashioned daguerreotype, as its pristine 
brilliancy wore off, would display green and violet 
tints in the hair of the sitter, bronze and brassy 
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Unes in the complexion^ a tendency to crack 
out of the funereal black "mount," with a dis- 
position to go off altogether from the glass in 
sudden patches. 

The fearful vision of the daguerreotype of Monica 
Carr in childhood, with hands stiffly hanging down ; 
with curled head- — a head curled at least for that 
occasion, as stiffly drawn up ; with gaunt shoulders, 
well-de6ned chequers of that **best" silk frock; 
sandalled feet planted together, and a pink dash of 
colour on one cheek which rather called attention^ 
tiian withdrew it from the ghastly hue of the other, 
was as different from her little self as the bad dream 
of a beloved object is as far from a happy one. Such 
as it was. Colonel Fielding had kept it, at first ta 
laugh at kindly, then to study it to preserve a faith- 
ful recollection of her, and lastly — as the beautiful 
work of art took itself off completely, leaving a 
frightened smile, a row of beads, one smart foot 
and the bunch of curls as mementos of Monica 
Carr — because he had promised to retain the gift 
which he had bestowed on himself^ and which before 
she left Hampton Court he had taken her to have 
executed. 

A very gentle and charming sketch of Monica in 
the beaver bonnet and grey pelisse in water colours 
was made by Lucy for Hugh, but forgotten in the 
hurry of his departure. For some time it used to 
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hang in Lucy's dressing-room ; then in one of her 
worldly panics Bianca implored, entreated, ordered it 
to be taken down, lest Jack should gaze at it too 
frequently. 

** And I heard," resumed Hugh, in a softened tone, 
*' of your troubles. You have lost your parents, poor 
child ; and Mrs. Verjuice did not act well by your 
mother at last." 

" No," said Monica, twinkling away her tears by a. 
smile, " Louie — you remember my dear Louie, 
Lieutenant ? — ^always insists the bane of our family 
has been the exercise of philanthropy and lack of 
taste. There is no want of taste in our present 
abode, but we have been very sad there, and, indeed, 
only a wealthy family ought to reside in a place so 
mournfully splendid." 

" Your cousin Eoland is rich." 

" Yes, oh, very rich ;" and she was vexed at blush- 
ing again. Then directing her open, sincere glance 
on the Colonel, she continued, ^^ Boland has been 
wonderfully good to us, but we think — Louie and 
I — that it is nicer, better to depend on our own 
exertions. Louisa is organist at a church near the 
neighbourhood, and makes lovely chants and fugues 
of her own. While Sarah and Gracey are absolutely 
going to live with a cousin of mamma's, greatly to 
their benefit — and I — 



[■ vMii^u^it — anu ± " 
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And youy' softly repeated Colonel Fielding. 
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" Ah, Lieutenant, the end of my hope of becoming 
an author is that I copy law papers, make transla- 
tions of French, German, twice even of Italian, and 
that occasionally, very occasionally, I send verses or 
children's tales to a serial." 

" But you are not discouraged, Mona ? " 

"No, not quite; but damped, you know, dead- 
ened, like Schiller's exclamation, ' erloschen sind die 
heitem Sonne 1 ' " 

. "But," answered Hugh, smiling, "die Ideale 
bleibtnoch?" 

"Yes," said Monica; and she thought of him, 
an ideal unchanged surely amidst the conflict of 
life. 

" Then, I draw a great deal," she said, " and my 
vxyrhsy* with a glow of pride, " have gained me one 
or two good notices." 

" All this sounds somewhat sober," Hugh returned, 
touched by the naatter-of-fact narrative of such small 
doings more than if Mona had openly lamented, or 
deplored existing circumstances. 

" Do not you have any society, or go out ? and, by 
the bye, Monica," in a graver voice, " if you no 
longer live near the Tower, and you certainly can 
have no business to transact from the War OfiSce 
within its gloomy portals, what brings you hither, 
child, alone to such a remote spot ? " and as if to 
atone for something imperative and sharp in his 
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tone more than his words^ he added, altering his 
quotation from " Christabel : " 

" * Is the day chilly and dark ? 
The hours are chilly but not dark ; 
The thin grey cload is spread on high 
It covers not but hides the sky — * 

while youy Monica, have not had the precaution to 
bring an umbrella to avoid its fall." 

'^ Indeed, Lieutenant/' answered Monica, looking 
down distressed, ^Hhis is my first yisit since our 
removal two years ago. I loved the old Square, 
miserable as it was, and one clings to old associa- 
tions, even if shabby. We remained in our first 
home as loDg as we could. Lately, for more than six 
months, the Tower obtruded itself on all my thoughts. 
I wanted to see it again. Louisa could not come ; she 
rather dissuaded me from the walk; but I arrived 
safely, I shall doubtless return without injury." 

" You will dovhtUsB return with me," the Colonel 
said decisively. 

*^ Yes, Mona, you must show me the old house ; 
mine is Newe^ you know," and he laughed, more 
perhaps than the feeble joke demanded, to encourage 
his companion. ''Do you imagine that I shall 
permit you to walk alone through these crowded 
thoroughfares ? No, child, I shall take you home, 
and you must give me your word, Mona, not to 
renew the expedition unattended." 
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^That I can promptly tow. LienteDanty now 
that I have seen this place^ and some other places 
snrrounding it^ I am quite content. I do not be- 
lieve the wish will come back to — to——" 

** To come back/* suggested the Colonel. " * The 
Tower re-visited and other poems/ eh, Mona ? When 
shall I look for them ? " 

** Never. The Tower has long ceased to furnish 
themes for verse." 

^'I remember you such a strange little girl, 
Mona." 

They had commenced the descent of the dungeon- 
iike stairs, and Oolonel Fielding, anxious to avoid 
Martin's scrutiny and interrogation as to his success 
in his search for the lost child, spoke in abrupt 
sentences, while his gaze roamed in the direction of 
the warder. 

" Yes, you and your eldest sister were the oddest, 
dearest, best children I ever saw. Is she so perfect 
now?" 

^^She is just as good. She has a class for poor 
people in a great, empty barn-sort of place near 
home. And then we do not keep many servants, 
of course, yet Louie is always taking some poor, 
neglected, often deformed creature into the house, 
to teach her, train her, and all without removing 
the sense of independence, of self-support, which 
she insists is the very spring of well-being and well- 
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doing iu the world. She has taken one quite lately 
to instnict her in household work." 

" Ah," said Hugh absently, " very praiseworthy 
of her, certainly. Take care, Mona, that's an 
awkward stair ; " and to himself he murmured, 
*^ Martin will assuredly honour me with an awkward 
stare." 

"However, Mona," aloud, "your sister's efforts 
bring back Dickens's Mr. Turveydrop to mind. 
You know he did his utmost to ^polish, poli^, 
polish,' and is not that the principal return one 
looks for from a servant ? " 

"Is it?" said Monica, a little hurt, a little 
astonished by the forced banter. Not thus should 
Louie's single-minded attempts to benefit others, the 
weak and ignorant especially, be mentioned. 

The Colonel, noticing her discomfiture, was quick 
to alter his tone. 

" It is noble of her, truly, Monica, to devote her 
thoughts and her limited leisure to such high 



aims." 



" Soon we shall live together alone — I mean with- 
out Sarah and Gracey, and then when — when we 
are quite out of mourning we shall go to concerts 
and listen to as much music as possible." 

« And will it not be dull ? " 

" We have a neighbour, a child-neighbour, who 
makes life lovely for us." 
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"And, Mona," hurriedly continued Hugh, "you , 
used to write such queer letters : * Dear Kumel,' one 
ran, * I hope you are A live in the Sick war.* Ha, 
Martin, good afternoon. Mind you keep on the 
watch for a little girl in a beaver bonnet." 

" For sure, Colonel ; " and the bewildered Monica 
was soon on the homeward route, scarcely realising 
that it was her Lieutenant who was taking such 
good care of her through the crowded streets. 

For she preferred walking. Now that Colonel 
Fielding's uncomfortable sensation at the idea of 
Martin's curiosity, should he emerge from the Tower 
with Monica, had vanished, he was himself again ; 
the sensible, steadfast friend on whom she always had 
depended ; not over eager either to be sarcastic, or 
scoflSng of those lofty things above the range of 
daily life, or rather growing out of it, and spreading 
heayen wards. 

While he, on his side, asked and attended to 
details of the past, full enough of trial and 
discipline to her experience ; heard of the loss of 
her parents, and wondered how this quiet, retiring, 
intelligent and unselfish girl could have been called 
affected by Bianca. 

"A proof of her discrimination and generous 
spirit of judging," he mused ; and then he began 
to tell her of Angela, how meek, and sweet she 
was, and how dutiful. As he spoke, Hugh could 
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almost have persuaded himself that he had really 
loved her; but. it was her memory only which he 
loved, and the reminiscence of her that he treasured ; 
and as his was a kindly and affectionate nature, 
requiring sympathy, and prone to confidence, he 
gradually made amends for his loneliness since hn 
return from India by trusting the little fiEtvonrite 
of former times with details. Lucy was too 
much engrossed with her children fully to com- 
prehend, and Bianca far too occupied with bet 
ceaseless anxieties about Jack, and his future, to 
care for. 

And in the calm, thoughtful girl by his side, 
Hugh seemed to find a third, a youngest and 
kindest sister, who, while she looked up to him 
with respect, had sufficient youthful temerity and 
piquant bravery to differ from him now and them 
without impetuous interference or arrogant and 
imperious despotism of wilL 

Now the silent marble stairs, trodden by the four 
Carrs so softly and rarely, and by strangers never, 
echo the soldier's firm step. The slender, foliated 
iron-work of the balustrade looks wondrously slight 
as Hugh places his hand on it. 

A gaunt, desolate, most scantily furnished house is 
this, he thinks ; where shadows settle, where some hush 
and hint of long, long gone tenants hovers in the 
odd nooks and comers, and yet set in a waving of 
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^eat trees, and thick shrubs, whose murmurs sound 
like whispers of the past. 

The spindle-legged, obsolete and not attractive 
tables and chairs, once the household gods of Aunt 
Verjuice's mother, stand about the interior, rubbed 
into gloomy looking-glasses for the Colonel to see 
distorted likenesses of himself multiplied. 

** You see," said Mona, cheerfully, " Louie's latest 
pet does polish ; and there, Lieutenant, is our garden, 
where a figtree without figs lives among the old 
flowers planted — how long since ! They come up in 
the summer, those flowers ; the yellow Has-been — 
for once it waa beautiful. The Purple Perhaps — we 
toast, without being daunted for ever, that eventually 
this will prove a fact of a flower, as it has hitherto 
faded away without attaining its — its majority. The 
May-be ; the Was ; the Deadly choker ; that clings in 
JK)isonoiis tendrils round the roots of the plants and 
positively kills them with affection. All these we 
possess, besides an arbutus that flames and blushes 
through the autumn." 

** A fine building," remarked the Colonel, twisting 
his moustache and looking disconsolately up at the 
lofty arch leading to the sitting-room where Louie 
was. 

**The architecture of Queen Anne's time," said 
Monica, as if she were showman ; '^ a little bit like 
Hampton Court, is it not, Lieutenant ? " 
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" A — little — bit," replied the Colonel with melan- 
choly pauses. " Monica, are there not more people, 
and — and pictures though at the old Palace ? " 

" Certainly, but why ? " 

" I am not superstitious," muttered Hugh ; ** but 
what a shivery dead-and-alive lot of builders there 
must have been in that reign of Queen Anne 1 " 

"Do you know, Lieutenant," Monica continued, 
"that I never can wholly get rid of the feeling 
that this place is haunted. I shuddered when I 
first entered here, and somehow I still believe that 
these mournful walls, wreathed as they are, and as 
our darling EflBe says,** ever so high,' have witnessed 
secrets, and beheld awful and terrible sights, and 
that misery will be transmitted to us by " 

"The ghosts," interposed the Colonel briskly. 
" Well, it is a very charming, grand sort of mansion, 
but coldish, don't you think ? " 

It might have been the sudden chill of the speedy 
twilight of the October day, which seemed to meet 
him as Monica opened the door of the fireless 
drawing-room where EflBe had amused herself and 
to surround Louisa Carr at the attenuated Broad- 
wood with an atmosphere more icy as he approached 
her. 

She was playing, absorbed in its glorious sounds, 
Pergolesi's magnificent " Lord have mercy on us," 
putting all her soul into it, losing every sense of the 
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world's discord in those sublime chords she struck. 
In such moments a light shone from Louisa Cart's 
placid and meditative countenance, such as gave it 
an expression above and beyond humanity, lending 
it, if but for a few minutes, a holy and heavenly 
spirituality, sufficient to make it a study of the force 
of deep feeling. 

Glorified by the music she felt, as much as by the 
music she made, her grey eyes had a far-away look, 
and she saw without seeing Monica's companion. 

The quiet figure at the piano, and the inspired 
notes, something of sorrow endured, and sorrow to 
be borne ; the sequel of Louisa and Monica's far 
from bright youth now developing into grey spinster- 
hood, oppressed and troubled Colonel Fielding. 
The very air of the old house dispirited his merry 
temperament ; while the relics, beloved by the elder 
sister, unpretending as they were, and in their way 
of a certain value, sang that old song of memory, 
without words, and chorussed the absence of vitality, 
the touch of sadness, the very key-note of her 
home. 

Yet Louie, far from sad, finished her music, and 
then, clear-headed, bright and practical, held out her 
hand to the Colonel. 

" Thank you. Miss Carr, for the pleasure you have 
given me," he said ; " you know ours is a musical 
family, and your great talent for music when a child 
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astonished us then. I imagine that 70a do not 
remember me ? " 

** Yes, quite well, Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding of 
the Tower troops," Louisa answered formally ; " you 
and your sisters were good to Monica." 

^' It appears that we were mutually drawn to 
the Tower to-day. By a mere chance we met, 
and I thought you would allow me to pay you a 
visit" 

" We are glad to see you," returned Louisa stiffly, 
and shutting the piano as if resolute of playing no 
more; '^'tis an old Square, much less aristocratic 
than it used to be, but with houses displaying an 
indiyiduality of a kind rarely visible in structures of 
a later date." 

^ Ah " said the Colonel, beginning to understand 
that this subject would find a welcome, ^' one must 
admire it intensely." 

*^ Authors, wits, artists, judges and peers," said 
Louisa impressively, " lived here once." 

** Could there be room for them all?" inquired 
the Colonel, surprised. 

** Li the various other houses, I mean." 

" And now ? " 

" Oh, now," with her grey eyes kindling, " even 
better people reside in the spacious abodes, sisters of 
mercy, nurses, charities of every description have 
usurped the old ways. There," pointing from the 
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wifidoWy ^^ is a hospital^ there is another. That is a 
college, and again that is a hospital.^ 

" Bather a monopoly, is it not ? " said the Colonel, 
"scarcely cheerful on the whole, as a view. Are 
there any prisons as well ? " 

Monica laughed, but Louisa, thoroughly in earnest, 
merely replied, 

" I wish there were. It is a pity, with ample items 
of usefulness and opportunities of helpfulness at 
one's very door, that one of these fine houses is not 
a prison, where one might take some brightness or 
comfort." 

The Colonel had nothing to say. The pale, but 
enthusiastic creature before him, not a whit world- 
hardened, or damped by defeat, was just the same 
sincerely good Louie, as much unaltered by life's 
vicissitudes as if time had stood still for her that 
day in Arlington Street. 

** Leisure," he thought, " brings with it refinement, 
while the absence of care preserves ambition un- 
tamished. Yet these two have suffered much, 
evidently ; and, cleverly as Queen Anne's architects 
have turned out the house, it is a shell for all that 
it contains of luxury or beauty." 

His thoughts reverted to the gold and silver, the 
satin and softness at Old Hall. How different from 
this solemn, empty dwelling! And still a pure 
ideal kept both Louisa and Mohica younger even 
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than the petted Lucy ; while stainless, fearless, fond 
of each other, neither desired too covetously pleasures 
denied to their lot. 

Colonel Fielding uttered a few feeling phrases, 
which sincerity redeemed from common-place con- 
solation, when Louie, leaving her theme, spoke of 
the death of their parents. Very little did she say, 
for she was reticent in no common degree. And 
presently the person in training brought in tea, in 
ancient and beautiful handleless cups. Colonel 
Fielding, accustomed to India, would have preferred 
that she should have offered him a little fire, but 
he drank the tea, talked of the war now peaceably 
over, and looked with real interest at the old music 
on the piano. 

**Did you ever get up the study of India?" he 
asked Monica ; " you know you were slightly con- 
fused on Oriental matters when I left England ? " 

" No," she said in a constrained tone, " somehow 
one defers heavy reading, or at least I do." 

"Still I can observe a general improvement in 
your acquaintance with such matters. For instance, 
you are assured now that a palanquin does not 
bite ? " 

" Did I ever say that. Lieutenant ? " with more 
animation. 

" You really did. And now good-bye, we shall be 
sure to meet soon," 
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Monica accompanied him to the hall door. It 
was not conventional, it was an act to shock Bianca, 
had not its knowledge remained mercifully hidden 
from her ; but Monica simply thought of the diiBculty 
Louie's clumsy protegee encountered usually with 
handles, locks and chains ; and as those appendages 
were as cumbersome — some thought as charming as 
ever — ^in the house, belonging to the date when 
articles in daily use were heavy, and dragged one 
to pieces while remaining intact themselves, her 
guidance was not unnecessary. 

" Good-bye," he repeated, retaining her small 
cold hand. " I am glad to have seen you, my little 
guest of old, I shall not forget you now." 

The fallen leaves were whirling in a wild dance 
out of the Square, as if impelled to get away from, 
and for ever finish with, a place so lonely. Queen 
Anne's statue gleamed white amidst the heavy 
shrubs, and the Lombardy poplars and planes swayed 
in the wind. An indescribable sense of desertion 
and /orlorn grandeur filled Monica's heart That 
tall soldierly figure just bidding her farewell repre- 
sented life, movement, vivacity, the exhilarating 
elements wanting in her own existence. The glow 
of sunlight was gone ; twilight, with its genial ac- 
companiment of London fog, was creeping slowly, 
surely on to the mantle of night. Susceptible to the 
influences of weather and season, Monica sighed as 
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she closed the door, but striving to conceal all the 
shaip sting of disappointment, vague, even while she 
felt its pain, she called, " Come down, Louie, and 
look at the arbutus. Hardly one leaf clinging in 
this breeze." 

" Death and decay," she said, as Louisa joined her. 
" The falling leaves reiterate those words." 

" Not at all. The trees will be thick and green 
again. And were you glad to see Colonel Fielding ? 
But I need not ask. It was a strange enough 
coincidence that you should meet." 

" Indeed it was. Yes, I was very happy to know 
that he is alive, and well." 

" Monica, I miss something in your voice. Tour 
sentences, too, are strangely stinted after all that 
rapture concerning the Fieldings in general. For 
my own part I find the Colonel more worldly than 
when we knew him." 

" Oh, Louie ! don't bring right and wrong, and 
those idiosyncracies of yours into mere matters of 
opinion." 

** Eight and wrong idiosyncracies of mine ! " 
repeated the other wondering. " Monica, are you 
cross ? " 

The leaves went hurling over the low garden wall ; 
the sombre clouds were copper-hued and heavy ; 
the fig-tree threw its bare shadow on the gravel 
path, and if there had been enough light to make 
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them perceptible, Louisa would have noticed the 
tears ready to brim over in Monica's eyes, carefully 
avoiding her glance. 

" I should not have said that," she replied candidly, 
" it is perhaps my own fault. When one looks for- 
ward so persistently, one neglects to observe ac- 
curately, and to meet the Lieutenant was a great 
event indeed." 

"Monica, you have, I do believe, unconsciously 
elevated him on a pedestal so high, that to look up 
to him makes your head and heart ache." 

" He is extremely clever, he has seen so much, he 
is more apart from one than when one was a child." 

" He is out of your sphere." 

" Indeed, sphere has nothing whatever to do with 
the question." 

•* The illusions of childhood then have vanished." 

" By no means, Louie." 

** Then you are out of spirits," said Louie, sen- 
tentiously. 

"Well, then, come in and play to me. Music^ 
and the music you play so well, will restore them." 

In the silence of her own room, Monica acknow- 
ledged that her interview had failed to bring the 
happiness she decided must have followed on seeing 
Colonel Fielding. A pained feeling of humiliation ; 
a comprehension of Hugh's perplexity in the Tower ; 
an unsatisfactory, although a clearer uuderstanding 
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of the ever-changing realities of his position ; with 
the fixed ideality by which she adorned, even if she 
disappointed her own unvarying days, came like 
sensible mentors in the watches of the night, less to 
upbraid and torment, than to convince her of her 

folly. 

" I exaggerated his thoughts of me," she owned, 
with a painful blush. ** Now I can see the error. 
What was to me merely melancholy in my child- 
hood, to him must have been meagre, miserable. 
Solitude that I sought, in his sight would be sordid 
loneliness ; neglect, lack of proper attention. Yet, 
oh. Lieutenant, would that we had never met 
again, rather than that the veil should be re- 
moved ! " 

Eemoved from what? — but this she did not 
answer. To be suddenly made clear-sighted to 
one's past egotism, or incongruous and dispropor- 
tionate reliance on an affection taking the signs of 
universal kindness and particular pity, exceeding 
the individual response one depends upon, is not 
exactly a delightful process. The light thus thrown 
on fancy and imagination is apt to be rather too 
powerful. To shrink away from it — ^not back into 
cherished mistakes — but into one's own thoughts 
without a word — as a hurt animal hides in the 
grateful shelter of a bush — this was the effect of 
Monica's ruminations. 
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Neither patronage nor coldness had marked 
Colonel Fielding's manner. But on the highly 
strong and grateful childish attachment his kindness 
had drawn to him, the graver, more staid demeanour, 
a certain dignified glimpse of the dignity natural to 
Hugh, despite his merry moods, and never entirely 
absent, had overawed and chilled the ardour which 
was one of Monica's attributes into a resigned 
quiescence new to her, and capable of developing 
hereafter on occasion into cynicism. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

THE GHABADE. 

" Hugh," said Lucy Heron, " I have been looking 
for you everywhere. Bianca told me that you had 
returned, and I want to consult you. We think of 
having a dinner party next Thursday, £ts Jack's 
birthday is the same as the twins. To mark the 
occasion for them, we intend to celebrate the double 
anniversary by a charade. Here, at Old Hall, the 
affair is to come off for mamma's sake. It would 
be impossible for her to leave my father for a long 
evening, either to go to Sparrowherne, or to come 
to us." 

" An excellent plan, and perhaps Sir Hugh might 
be well enough to look in on the entertainment." 

"We look forward to his presence, if only for 
half-an-hour. But, Hugh, we are uncertain as to 
your opinion, and in doubt whether your feelings are 
yet sufficiently recovered from their grief to let us 
reckon on your society. Bianca reminded me of 
this just before she left us this morning, and bid me 
endeavour to ascertain your true opinion." 
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"I do wish that Bianca would let me and my 
feelings alone," Hugh exclaimed, impatiently ; " she 
positively haunts me with reminders and hints of 
poor Miss Vesey. You allow her to interfere and 
manage the same as ever." 

"Why should we not, Hugh?" Lucy answered 
gently, " and in this instance she meant particularly 
well. If it would not hurt you, we wish to give the 
younger members some pleasure ; and, indeed, my 
own notion is that your happiness will be increased 
by the sight of the happy creatures, without lessen- 
ing the respect you desire to show to Angela's 
memory.*' 

"Thank you, Lucy," the Colonel said more 
cheerfully; "you understand the matter, but Bianca 
sometimes adopts absurd theories." 

" You did not tell her what you confided to me. 
She is in ignorance of that, you know." 

" She will continue in the same condition. No, 
Lucy; I repeat that I shall think no less of the poor 
giri because your children enjoy themselves, and are 
good enough to invite me to witness their festivities. 
As long as yon do not ask me to act in their charade^ 
I am satisfied." 

" And are youbetter, Hugh ?" Lucy said, anxiously 
looking up in his face* 

" Yes, dear ; you will forgive me if I get a little 
moody now and then." 
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** No, Hugh, that I will not forgive. Moods you 
never knew ; a rattling, furious passion one was 
accustomed to encounter occasionally ; a less moody 
or irritable disposition never was met with. Why 
should you be moody now ? " 

" I went to the old Tower of London yesterday ; 
I met Monica Carr." 

" And does that afford a reason for your indulging 
in moods ? Besides, what mood is it now ? She lives 
so far away from the Tower precincts, too, that 1 am 
at a loss to understand her business there, in these 
days/' 

" It appears that she had a wish to see it again." 

" What a painful fascination ! " 

"And," continued Colonel Fielding, heedless of 
Lucy's interruption, ** from a word exchanged with 
her sister I found she wanted to visit an ancient City 
churchyard, where her former music master lies," 

" Was a sister with her then?" 

" She was alone. I took her back of course, and 
saw Louisa Carr. What a noble-minded creature 
she has become! not one thought of seK disturbs 
the tranquil tenor of her high ambitions ; ambitions 
developed in the quaint, original methods by which 
her childhood was rendered unique." 

" In what especial way now, then ? " 

"They all came out in my conversation with 
Monica, who says that when, as sometimes occurs. 
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presents of flowers or fruit come to the sisters — 
never from Old, Hall I dare vow ! — that the eldest, 
after taking for her own all that she thinks the rest 
do not care for, rushes ofiF, whether it be morning or 
evening, with her bounty to some poor, querulous, 
infirm, or aged sufferer, without the minutest appro- 
priation to herself. She acts rather as the steward 
of her small possessions, than as if they actually 
belonged to her." 

" It certainly is good, the sequel to her tithing and 
covenanting^ 

" Ha ! " said Hugh perplexed, " I know nothing of 

that. But in the dining-room in their gloomy house, 

there again the same sternly selfless bent was 

evinced. It appears that Miss Carr always cherished 

a strong inclination literally to * feed the poor,' and 

since they changed their place of abode in the 

Tower precincts, the opportunity she sought came to 

her. She keeps chickens in their strip of garden ; 

fancy, Lucy, a hen-house, a fowl-walk, in a designed 

mansion of Queen Anne's time, in the very heart 

of London ! Queer enough, and even queerer, when, 

on being taken into the dining-room to admire some 

of Grinling Gibbons' wood garlands, really grand 

specimens of wood-carving, there, beneath the table, 

invalid chickens were being coddled in a basket. 

One fluttered out in a little flannel skirt ! The chill 

of the damp, leaf-strewn garden was feared for this 
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delicate little thing. I vow, I thought I most have 
laughed out aloud, but Louisa was so serious about 
it; untimely mirth might have wounded her. 
Imagine, Lucy, a detail of this sort in an apartment 
with panelled walls of oak two pianos and a wide, 
wonderful, old chimney of Sicilian marble, ^th a 
bas-relief just above the hearth of Diana pursued by 
ActaBon ! A spirited work of art, as any that I have 
admired ! Had it not have been for the Diana, one 
might have traced a resemblance to an Irish cabin, 
transplanted into City environs. You have not seen 
the house, else you might have realised the picture 
I try to describe." 

" Extremely eccentric of Miss Carr," said Lucy, 
meditatively. " Quite a whim of hers." 

" It may seem Uke it at first sight ; but she is so 
thoroughly in earnest and sincere, there is no effort 
in all this. She teaches a blind boy to play on the 
piano, a poor afflicted child, who could not afford to 
pay for learning music, for which he has a talent. 
She simply follows the promptings of a nature 
attuned to deeds more than words of loving kindness 
in a marvellous manner." 

At that date teaching or planning for the benefit 
and improvement of the lower classes was not 
nearly as general as it is at present. The example 
of active goodness shown by Prince Albert was but 
slowly awakening a similar response in English 
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minds, and thus the high-souled motives of Louisa 
Garr were more noteworthy and exceptional than 
they would be considered at this date. 

That is, always conceding that use lessens praise 
or gratitude. For it is often both unsatisfactory 
and difficult voluntarily to begin enterprises for the 
well-doing of the poor, when even riches, power and 
position bring redoubled obstacles to any such 
purpose, and serve to excite scorn, curiosity, aggres- 
sion, in the objects to be improved, quite as fre- 
quently as in the spectators of these tasks, who are 
as prone to deride and turn aside as to encourage. 

" To see this talented woman so fulfil the extra- 
ordinary promise of her early years," Hugh continued 
in a voice of deep feeling, ** stirred old ambitions 
within me too, Lucy. No (I give you leave to 
laugh at the peculiar 'doctoring of the poultry under ^ 
iK)t upon, the dining table), but at nothing beside. 
That I acknowledge to be a queer proof of humanity, 
but then Louisa took the arrangement quite as a 
matter of course. She is indiflferent to opinion, if 
she believes need, or pain, or exigency demand the 
sacrifice of conventionality." 

"She used to play splendidly." 

"She was playing when I paid my visit. Her 
countenance was quite transfigured, and those grey, 
musical eyes of hers wore the look of a rapt St. 
Cecilia. Wealthy she is not, and perhaps, with her 
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rigid notions, never will be, but hers is a character 
which knows not how to amass, a mind which the 
martyrs of old might welcome in kinship. That 
clear serene gaze, that severely-clad form, reveal 
an entire absence of self-indulgence, envy, or avarioa 
She plays better than any one, not professional, that 
I have heard, as if music were life, soul and heaven 
to her." 

" And Monica ? " Lucy inquired with greater in- 
terest. " You do not mention her. What does she 
do ? she once had divers aims also, but chiefly I think 
of mental improvement. How does she look ?" 

" My little pet ! " said the Colonel, with an 
indulgent smile. " She has grown a big girl. She 
is twenty-three," he added simply ; " and although I 
fear her literary successes may not be as consistent 
and constant as her young imagination depicted 
them, she does write prettily, and her drawings are 
excellent. Ferns and well-cared-for flowers decorate 
that gaunt mansion. To Monica they owe their 
culture, and notwithstanding the sombre and settled 
gravity of her existence, there is a sparkle of gaiety 
in manner, suppressed doubtless, probably by recent 
and still painful reminiscences, or held in check by 
a complete want of change." 

" But her looks, Hugh, her looks ? " urged Lucy. 
** Eemember ' that I have not seen her for three 
years." 
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«She is a tall girl ; remarkably young in appear- 
ance. Her eyes have the same imiocent, wondering 
expression as when she was a child; her hair is 
bright and thick reddish->aubum, I should say. 
She is very fair. Monica is no beauty, Lucy; 
bat she has lovely hands, and is very much the same 
half-shy, half-adventurous little maiden who played 
with Nero on the Tower Stairs." 

Lucy was relieved at hearing this calm praise. 
Ever since her conversation with her brother con- 
cerning Miss Vesey's legacy and its destiny, she had 
been silently arguing herself out of a conviction that 
Monica Carr would surely reign at Newe first, at 
Old Hall afterwards, not as Jack's bride, but as the 
wife of his uncle. 

The thought distressed her beyond measure ; for 
though Hugh was assuredly at liberty to please 
himself, she could not rid herself of the persuasion, 
fostered by his being unmarried so long, that his 
sisters should share, guide, even decide his late 
choice. But, following the rule she had laid down 
for Bianca's conduct, she kept her anxiety to herself, 
observing that caution in meddling with Colonel 
Fielding's affairs she had recommended placidly 
enough to Mrs. Baton when convinced of the folly of 
her worries with regard to Jack. 

To establish Hugh at Old Hall with a wife worthy 
of his high character; fit to carry out the duties 
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devolving on her from his important position; 
brilliant, beautiful, wealthy, and of good birth — ^this^ 
and such as this, bad been Lucy's fond imagining of 
his future. Then he would leave the army, perhaps ; 
or if not just yet, he would achieve fresh fame ; and 
when Sir Hugh, in the fulness of years and the 
course of nature, was gathered to his fathers, his son 
would console Lady Fielding, bring new joys and 
happiness to Old Hall and to Lucy herself, be as he 
had ever been, the kind, considerate elder brother 
and friend, only near at hand. 

It was a dream as philosophical and worldly as 
dreams for others often are. It was a castle built to 
stand on earth alone. So long as this visionary wife 
of Hugh's should be of the class which would add to 
the grandeur of the castle within and without its 
walls, Lucy would be satisfied that she would become 
its most honoured inhabitant. But if Hugh, on the 
contrary, should make some extraordinary selection 
on his own account; choose Monica Carr, perhaps, 
obscure, unused to the ways of society; neither 
particularly clever to atone for this want, nor 
beautiful, nor anything hut Monica Carr ; who, though 
a scion of a worthy and long line of ancestors, still 
belonged rather to a legendary tribe of respectable, 
upright, sober well-doers, who gradually lost their 
hold on influential professions, than to any especially 
distinguished people ; then in that case the castle so 
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laboriously erected for his comfort during the years 
of his absence would be summarily demolished. 

Lucy, having abundant self-control, and in a very 
quiet way plenty of determination, allowed nothing 
of all this to show in her manner or words. 

"Monica used to be delicate," she remarked, 
" does she seem stronger ? and Miss Carr, who never 
ailed at all, is she as well as ever? Nobody, I 
remember, in old times ever thought Monica would 
live through childhood." 

" She has then," Colonel Fielding said with a 
smile. " Both seemed well, I thought, considering 
their dull days. And now, Lucy, could we not get 
Mona here for next week ? The air would do her a 
world of good, and Louisa could accompany her ? 
Will you write, or shall I ask my mother to write 
and ask her?" 

Fortunately Lucy subdued her first impulse on 
hearing this sudden blow to her plans — the cus- 
tomary impulse which all but induced her to answer, 
" we must refer to Bianca." 

Any reference to Bianca would spoil every care 
to keep Hugh apart from the formidable, poor 
Monica at this time, rendering sisterly guardianship 
equally superfluous and futile, as Hugh always 
asserted his own will with additional determination 
directly there was any question of Bianca thwarting 
it. 
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" We had better wait, dear," Lucy said with that 
gentleness which hid a resohition not inferior in 
force to that developed by every Fielding in turo. 
" You see Roland Carr has been invited. Yonr 
friends" — for she ignored the likelihood that the 
two Carrs might be hers — " would find it disagree- 
able to meet him if he wants Monica, and Monica 
refuses to have him." 

'^ It is unwarrantable that a man should be asked 
to Old Hall without ascertaining my wishes, as Sir 
Hugh is incapable of ordering his house himself," 
Colonel Fielding exclaimed, angrily. "Is it for 
Bianca to arrange the list of my guests, as she fills 
up her own? The thing is insufferable, and you 
may convey my unalterable resolve to her, that 
should it occur again " 

" Oh dear, Hugh, do not put yourself in a passion," 
Lucy pleaded, troubled at the wrath she had excited. 
" It was a party in your honour, you know ; Bianca 
did not intend to oppose your authority. Tou 
should not be so soon vexed, Hugh, really. Tou are 
quite free to ask the other Carrs, if you judge that 
the meeting will be pleasant to alL Of course you 
are, and will be, king regnant here. I did but hint 
that these family differences would mar the peace of 
individuals, but you have every right to ask whom 
you wish. Shall I write then to Miss Carr, if you 
are sure seeing her cousin will not pain her ? " 
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Lucy's gentleness and tact prevailed. As she 
viewed the invitation, and in the light she led the 
Colonel to regard it, his kindly hope of bringing some 
gleams of sunshine into such a dim existence seemed 
cruelty. Somewhat ashamed of his irritation, he 
said after a pause : 

"Bianca must be given to understand that I 
neither can, nor will, admit of her interference. If 
she has not enough to do in managing Paton, 
Sparrowheme, my father, and mother and yourself, 
counsel her to devote her energies to Jack. He, I 
fancy, will give her employment of a more lively 
nature." 

" Bianca does not manage me," said Lucy, calmly. 
Nor did she; Lucy's decision evincing itself 
firmly and undeviatingly, where Bianca's more 
impetuous impulses wavered and went out like 
fierce flames too quickly kindled. " Then, shall the 
invitation be deferred?" 

" For next week it might be as well to put off 
asking Monica, though I must acknowledge I fail to 
perceive the enormity of two cousins meeting, who 
have agreed to remain cousins and nothing more. 
But you know more about it, so I consent to give up 
the idea. But, Lucy, attend to me. I will not have 
Boland Carr's presence at Old Hall become the 
means of totally excluding Monica. I always liked 
the child. She appeared to me the type of some fragile 
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and pretty plant flourishing bravely, struggling up 
out of a mould which might have impeded without 
nourishing its growth." 

" You grow poetical, Hugh." 

" Mr. Carr may be — in fact, I know that he is — 
a most excellent man," Hugh continued, unheeding 
the soft sarcasm of the remark. "He has done 
wonders for the poor round Paradise Place, which, 
as I rode past this morning, I could see is a beautiful 
and homelike building. But, however good, how- 
ever agreeable he is — and I am assured that the 
qualities of goodness and unselfishness are his, in 
short, that he must resemble his noble-minded elder 
cousin, with the superadded grace of a happy genial 
manner, ease gained by habits of the world, and a 
complete deficiency of the crudity and the sincere 
quaintnesses which mark her as most original — 
Monica shall not be banished for him. This, Lucy, 
I am resolved upon." 

" Very well, dear," said Lucy. Without such a 
long speech she kept to her private and unexpressed 
resolve more unchangeable than her brother's, and 
speedily transferred to action. 

The same afternoon she ordered her carriage and 
drove to Sparrowherne. The railway had not a 
station at Winchelsea then ; and it was a long drive 
from Old Hall. Lucy's tranquil stubbornness with- 
stood the light discomfort of a solitary mission. She 
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would remain at Sparrowheme until next day, when 
Mr. Heron, who had gone to Lewes, could meet her, 
and she could take Eoma and ride back with him 
as in the days when she was Miss Fielding. 

The solitary excursion thus gained the charm of 
an exertion solely on Hugh's behalf; and hastily 
writing a note to her husband to tell bim of her 
intention, she ascertained that the horses, which had 
conveyed her from home, were in good condition for 
the journey, and promptly entering the carriage, left 
Old Hall. 

The deeds of October in the lovely Sussex lanes 
and pastures were very full of glowing harmonies of 
colour and design. More like vivid life than decay 
was this work of autumn in the woods ; the silent 
Dorrington woods, where spaces of silence and bird- 
haunted vastness remain to remind many a tired-out 
dweller in London of the beauty of solitude, with an 
aching wish to enjoy their soothing peace, and to 
taunt the wearied mind with the memory of an 
unused waste of lovely loneliness. Within the 
hushed woods, thoughts of disappointed hopes, errors, 
trials, sorrows — all — all seem gathered in beneath 
an unbroken stillness which would be absolutely 
awful, were it not unalterably healing and solemn. 

Monica often dreamt of these solitary woods, and 
thought of them as of some earthly paradise shutting 
in every sweet and earnest aid to fresh vigour and 
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impulse, and rigorously closed against troublesome, 
petty ideas. Tlioughts of their freedom, their space, 
tormented her in the narrow prospects and common- 
place scenes of west-central London, where head and 
heart ached after the country. 

Lucy, wrapped in furs, merely glanced at the' 
orange, russet, and red-brown combinations of 
October's tinting on hedge and tree. Familiar 
sights to her, whose wondrous hues by no means 
prevented her busy schemes from ripening during 
her drive, as the satin-shelled nuts were ripening 
among the glow of the many-coloured noon. No 
idea of being unkind hindered her mind from 
continuance in its busy tranquillity. Monica's 
rapturous love of the country, the delight and 
freshness it would bestow on her to see the grand 
woods in their gorgeous decay, never troubled Lucy's 
placid self-content. 

Providence ruled these matters : some for the 
castle ; many for the cottage ; many, far too many, 
Lucy, for the dreary lot belonging to neither, 
touching the borderland of both. The sad company 
of those who cannot be classed and massed among 
the rapacious ranks who take everything and work 
for nothing, but who without complaint go on, on, 
on, in the monotonous circle of duties unbrightened 
by congenial pleasure ; a lot which God far less than 
man ordains for them. 
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It would have been a very slight effort to Lucy to 
have remembered the young girl she had been 
amused with, and to have procured her the enjoy- 
ment of such scenes, even while the Colonel was in 
India. But not disposed to trust Monica, or any one 
else, when presupposed wordly advancement was in 
the way, Lucy fancied a hundred different good 
reasons for letting Monica remain where she was, 
neglecting a palpable kindness, how idolised by her 
younger and less fortunate acquaintance : with that 
conscientiousness far more obstinate and cruel than 
a thoughtless act of positive ill-nature. 

** It is nothing to do with me," Lucy would have 
said with provoking candour ; " I did not. appoint 
Monica's fate, nor can I trouble about cheering it." 

Not being a grateful old women in a red cloak, 
proud of dropping multiplied curtseys in gratitude 
for blankets and soup, Monica must continue to re- 
main One of that legion whose duties ought to satisfy 
them by their faithfully recurring performance, and 
whose refined tastes and joy in country scenes oddly 
seem conferred on them to be subdued and stifled. 

" Do not be alarmed, Bianca," smiled Mrs. Heron, 
as at length she emerged from her furs and com- 
placency, and arrived at her sister's house ; " no, no 
one is ill, and I am not in the least cold, I want a 
little talk with you, that is the cause of my sudden 
appearance." 
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Then, seated in Bianca's luxurious dressing-room, 
she proceeded to narrate Hugh's intractable way of 
regarding Monica Carr. 

" He went to the Tower without hinting a word of 
his intention to me^^ and this indeed was a grievoxis 
surprise to Lucy; *'he met Monica there, who was 
impelled by some fancy to wend her steps thither." 

" Very wrong, indeed," said Bianca. 

" Not wrong exactly. The Tower is free to all — or 
one pays occasionally — I hardly remember ; but most 
unfortunate, as Hugh took the romantic child home, 
and is enthusiastic about her and her sister. And 
now I have managed this time to keep the two from 
coming to make everything anxious and disagree- 
able next week. From Hugh's manner I can 'tell 
that he will not submit to any farther advice. Come 
they will eventually, unless, Bianca, you exert 
yourself to bring Audrey Spencer and her father. 
You must bring her. She was a child when Hugh 
went to India. His heart may be caught at the 
rebound, and the matter is serious. She must 
come." 

" His heart ! " echoed Bianca, in tragic tones of 
dismay, "why it is broken, is it not, for poor 
Angela ? " 

" He never loved her," Lucy said, bitterly ; " he 
persuaded himself that he was attached, that is the 
truth. He will be more careful now." 
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"Oh, but why should he marry at all?" Bianca 
exclaimed, " I did want Jack to have Old Hall in — ^in 
the course of nature." 

" That was selfish," Lucy answered, strong in the 
consciousness that she had not calculated in a 
direction as unfeeling as the remote inheritance of 
an estate. " Be content that Monica will never care 
for Jack." 

" It was a pity that Hugh was ever quartered at the 
Tower. I consider Monica extremely artful to go to 
see that frightful place again on the very day that 
Hugh chose for a visit If, as you say, it was chance, 
it was a most unkind chance. If she is not rich, she 
should not aflford to go sight-seeing — and such 
sights! axes, crowns and traitors' turrets. Home 
is the best place for her." 

" Hugh holds a contrary opinion," Lucy said, with 
a shrug. " He will have it that our home, or 
perhaps as it is no longer yours and mine, my 
father's is what she requires." 

" Why on earth does not she listen to her cousin, 
then ? Hugh is as simple as a child, I declare, not 
to make her, as he choses to take her welfare into 
consideration in this pertinacious fashion." 

"He thinks she is worn, and wanting strength. 
That may be, but what can I do in the matter ? " 
Lucy replied, ignoring all that she found absurd 
in Bianca's remarks, according to wont. " As a child. 
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or while Hugh was away, it might have done, but 
not now; things cannot be entered into in this 
heedless fashion. However, write at once to ask 
Audrey ; or, stay, Bianca, you are going to stop at 
Old Hall the day after to-morrow to help mamma in 
her arrangements. Get her to accompany you. 
Hugh has not seen her for an age, and she may 
perhaps be induced to take part in your charade. 
She used to be very clever as a child." 

"Jack has settled everything he is going to act, 
and it is too late now to make any alterations," 
Bianca replied, with a regret worthier of a different 
cause. "No, she cannot join in the charade; but 
she plays and sings so well, and then her beauty is 
remarkable." 

The success of her scheme delighted Lucy. The 
loveliness and accomplishments of Audrey Spencer 
would surely interest her brother, and again put 
Monica Carr back in the shadowy haunts of memory, 
from which seclusion she trusted nothing would 
occur to disturb her until the Colonel was actually 
settled. Lucy was pleased with herself for having 
made that exertion for him ; an exertion which 
having another and less amiable aspect characterised 
as plotting, by people not so much or so nearly 
concerned in Hugh's affairs as she was, yet bore so 
satisfactory a result. For Audrey came with Mrs. 
Faton, and being lovable as well as lovely in no 
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common degree, brightened Hugh into the careless 
liveliness the mistake of his engagement with Miss 
Vesey had so nearly dispelled. 

A country belle ! and withal simple, sincere, and 
not very wealthy ; she would, she must prevent too 
intrusive reminiscences of that odd child, once so 
amusing and now so antagonistic to Hugh's sisters, 
or perhaps to their purposes for his advancement from 
interfering with such a desirable scheme. Monica 
Garr might be amiable and interesting, but she 
could not attain to a place in their family. Lucy's 
determination, always latent and gently invincible, 
now grew rapidly under the exigencies of circum- 
stances, and soon formed a bar, firmly fastened to 
that other bar wrought by Bianca of equal strength, 
fitted to withstand a danger perceptible to their 
gaze only. The success of her own life made Mrs. 
Heron impatient of being thwarted. 

With her all things had prospered, why then 
should they fail of fruition now ; when, as she con- 
sistently strove to assure herself, her tact and 
management were brought forward for the service of 
her only brother ? 

As for Bianca, she never reasoned about her 
wishes in any way whatever. Having once for all 
ascertained them, she hastened to carry them out, 
regardless of such minor considerations as the 
wishes of others. The years had increased the 
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tendency of the two to self-will and love of impoif- 
tanee ; and Lucy, who had learnt what Hugh gave 
up, sought to indemnify her disappointment, and 
that which she believed to be his, by arranging a 
second and more fortuitous match for him. 

It is evening at Old Hall ; the library has been 
arranged like the interior of a small theatre, that is, 
if scenery and rout seats can make it so. A deep cur- 
tain conceals mysteries hereafter to be revealed, and 
Colonel Fielding leans over a low arm-chair drawn 
with others of the same size in front of the mimic 
stage. The arm-chairs represent the best places, 
Sir Hugh being carefully settled in one close to 
Lady Fielding, and the remainder filled by person- 
ages who rank as guests to be favoured. 

The curtain rises, and shows a pretty French- 
looking apartment, furnished with the lightest of 
blue and silver ; Jack, looking extremely handsome 
in a gorgeous dressing-gown of some valuable 
oriental stuflF, evidently an item lent from among 
his uncle's possessions, lies on a sky-blue satin 
couch. 

Count Henri, as he is called in the little charade 
' bill, is apparently in a very bad way. He is 
troubled with dreams, or visions, probably the result 
of a settled ennui following on a state of prolonged 
luxury. His friend, another Count Prosper, otherwise 
Edmund Heron, a youth connected with Lucy's 
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relations, condoles with, advises him, moralises at 
him, donbts his fancies, dispels them by jests and 
sermons, finally advances to the front of the stage, 
and recites with very graceful and appropriate 
gesture his concluding remarks, delivered with much 
satire levelled at Jack : — 

" Dream ! when around the languid dreamer lies 
The world-spread murmur of a thousand cries 
For help to progress, for ills multiplied 
By want and ignorance, too long defied. 
Fancy for fact, and fantasy for friend. 
Forgetting how the wide, fair lands depend 
On culture, care, and constant effort made, 
Not for the yellowing sheaves alone — the grassy glade 
Of generous emerald depth, but for the toil 
Of those who labour, children of the soil. 
On which the noble structures — dreams in stone — 
Could not be raised, if dreaming stood alone. 
By labour unsustained — dream — can you dream ? 
Inert, inactive, lulled by some whispering stream, 
While want and famine's hideous nightmare strive 
To hold its victims, and to keep alive 
Torments and pangs unsatisfied, athirst 
For better thoughts, untroubled by the first 
Giants of bodily misery or pain ? 
Wake, dreamer, wake, and ere you rest again 
Bethink yourself if visions, even if sweet. 
Are the right kind of warriors to meet 
The world's demands ; rather they enervate 
Unspoken, unwritten, those whose easy fate 
Allows their wit to wander where the soul 
In languid bliss may rove without control. 
Of cold, stern realistic roughened mould 
For visions which the dreamer may unfold. 
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Merely as fancies, baseless, flitting, fair, 

And fine enough, who but their dreamers care ? 

Too idle to betake themselves to sword, 

Or pen, or plough ; content to be adored 

For what they think is in them, rather than 

Work to be judged or criticised by man. 

Leave your soft couch, leave visions, seek and find 

Employment better suited ; be inclined 

To listen, learn, observe in the large field 

Of human joy and sorrow, what such scrutinies yield 

Of deeper interest than the poor burlesque 

Of visions not transferred to shape or desk, 

Of visions beautiful, but, as they serve 

To round the sharper points, with graceful curve. 

Of daily duty, daily labour and 

Increase the braver deeds which man has planned." 

End of the first scene ; Prosper bowing with grave 
dignity, and Jack preserving his accustomed un- 
ruffled serenity. Great applause for the young 
Heron, who has pointed his couplets at Jack with 
immense energy, leaving the idea in his mother's 
inmost conviction that the charade is, on the whole, 
hard upon Jack. 

What is the word ? People are as stupid as usual 
on such occasions, guessing every possible syllable 
but the right one. 

*' Is it warrior ? Because of young Paton's profes- 
sion, you know ? No ! Is it work then ? What is 
it ? Activity ! Ha ! that must be it. Act the first, 
of course. Action, that sort of thing." 

*^ But what is to be done with the clumsy end of 
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activity ? " suggests the Colonel, greatly amused by 
these keen guesses. 

No one knows. Everybody wants to know. 
Fatigue lessens the hunt after truth in this instance, 
and the audience arrive at the conclusion that it is 
for the actors to be explanatory, and spare their 
critics the trouble. 

Scene the second. The same Count (Jack), the 
same sofa. Jack communes with himself audibly 
(in verse), thinks Prosper a little worrying, desirous 
of taking too much on himself. Presently a footman 
ushers in a medley of strange visitors, the orthodox 
" orphan girl and boy," so strongly recommended to 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere's leisure by Mr. Tennyson, 
in a poem then just published. 

" And what," says Jack in a distinct " aside," not 
in his " part," " am I to do for her ? teach her to sew, 
indeed. I should put the needle in her finger ; " at 
which the orphan, Lucilla Heron, seems disposed to 
weep, thereby provoking Lucy to remark that 
''Jack had not sense enough to keep within the 
limits of the charade, and that Lucilla would be 
frightened." A variety of pretty figures troop in 
with Lucilla and Charlie, who is the typical orphan 
boy, children with long hair, dressed as needy 
artists, or musicians, beggars, little workmen, each 
clamouring for Jack's assistance or sympathy. 

Count Henri's remarks against his friend elicit 
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great laughter, as they take the form of most nn- 
comi)limentarv "asides," and are quite original. 
Slowly, hut by degrees becoming more cheerful in 
the discharge of his burdensome duty, Count Henri 
comph'es with their desires ; and at last, appearing to 
enter into the spirit of Prosper's prescription, sinks 
back on his couch, overwhelmed with remorse of 
other lost opportunities of the kind, and lamenting 
them ; while the children retire from the stage in a 
graceful and intricate figure dance, tremendously 
applauded by every relative present, who is confi- 
dent that the success of the charade is mainly owing 
to the talent of the especial Miss or Master who 
had the honour of their individual chaperonage to 
Old Hall. 

Before the curtain descends again, Lucilla, Fran- 
cisca, Charlie and several small Herons, dressed in 
white, aerial costumes, perform a pretty dance round 
the prostrate Jack, puffing their light skirts and 
scarfs out as they move, and when the dance ends 
they rush off like breezes, leaving him to murmur : 

" Visions, visions everywhere, 

I find visions fair and splendid ; 
None who tliank me for my care ; 

None who say, * Oh Count, you tended 
Hyacintho, who lay so long 

ill and woc-lx>gono with sorrow ; 
Poor Marie, who kept her song 

Unsung until that sad morrow, 
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When her few possessions sold, 

For so small a sum, were taken, 
Leaving, oh, such scanty gold 

For the bread and for the bacon.' 
None who say, * Sir Count, you reckoned 

Better with that cruel fellow ; 
You came in, and him you beckoned 

Where the autumn pears hung mellow ; 
Bidding him return those things 

Long and well by Marie cherished ; 
For no pretty bird e'er sings 

Whilst its mate with cold is perished ; 
" You would settle all," you said, 

Then their cot was bright with laughter, 
Hyacinthe raised his weary head. 

Sweet Marie soon followed after, 
Kneeling, kneeling, grateful glad 

For your kindness, for your bounty.' 
No, these thanks I never had. 

From the poor in any county. 
And at length 'tis sweet to taste 

Gratitude earned in this manner, 
Though 'tis true I never graced 

A school feast gay with crimson banner. 
Not too late for me to utter 

Vows to help my poorer neighbour. 
Send him loads of bread and butter 

Or some coals to cheer his labour." 

The last act, the key to those two preceding, 
shows Henri, again beset by Prosper, standing on 
the village green surrounded with plans, maps, 
designs, and the background of beggars, which seem 
necessary to his cure. After some conversation, 
(always in couplets^ Count Henri steps forward and 
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confides to his audience that his recovery is assured, 
active exertion for the benefit of every one except 
himself having worked wonders in his invalid con- 
dition, explaining candidly that 

" When work follows visions fraught with beauty. 
Life grows full of love and full of duty. 
Troubles vanish with a tread more speedy 
When one tries to help the poor and needy. 
Visions, although pleasant, may embitter 
Him who weaves them, when exertion, fitter 
For a youthful Count's ambitious dreams, 
Plans for doing good — a hundred schemes — 
Claim his time, and urge his true compassion ; 
But neglected go, because of fashion, 
Who, with her different claims, just like a wicked fairy, 
Keeps him immured in state — a Visionary ! " 

The charade over, the children come in, in wild 
spirits, to be praised. Jack, far from willingly, takes 
the quite as unwilling Lucilla for partner ; Edmund 
Heron engages Francisea; Colonel Fielding asks 
Audrey Spencer, 

Those who have given up danciug observe this 
couple with admiring eyes; the Colonel, calm, 
spirited and certain of promotion; Audrey, with 
a complexion resembling the outer leaf of a tea- 
rose, dark velvety eyes, of a pansy hue, hair of 
a soft abundant black, and a figure perfectly grace- 
ful and elegant ; with a cultivated mind also, as 
the Colonel had already found out, and a nature 
free from the artificial mists which seemed to dis- 
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guise Lucy and envelope her. With a feeling of 
relief which made her society charming to him, 
Hugh vaguely understood that here there was no 
frivolous, spoilt young lady, but a clever and gentle 
girl, whose gentleness, notwithstanding, was no veil 
which hid determined purpose of self-will ta 
strengthen with the progress of time. 

Monica was, and would ever be, his third and 
petted sister: a Cinderella kind of relation, not 
particularly welcome to a home circle, whence she 
must be excluded until she could be eclipsed. 

Here was his wife. Audrey had been growing in 
beauty and talents while he was away. How nearly 
he had perilled his life's happiness by that hasty 
first engagement ! For ten days Audrey had reigned 
above Angela, above all those whom he had known 
before he went to India. 

" Our charade has been fairly successful," Lucy 
whispered to her sister, not withdrawing a cautious 
scrutiny from the Colonel and Miss Spencer. 

"That introduction came just in time to pre- 
vent all his interest from centreing upon Monica 
Carr." 

" You did well, dear, to act with so much prompt 
wisdom." 

Lucy smiled a gratified smile. She had, no 
doubt, by her tact helped to remove a mighty 
obstacle from her brother's prospects, yet she did not 
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wish to hurt or wound any one. She would be glad 
to retire into her pleasant, smooth daily life, whose 
undisturbed current enabled her to be always kind, 
benevolent and considerate. When the course of 
that happy existence was impeded, as she fancied 
now, by ever so slight a trifle, the force of her out- 
wardly tranquil character displayed itself in 
energetic and cautious action. As things were 
settling themselves, and falling into the desired 
mould, the very one her work had prepared, 
she could again resume the accustomed attitude 
of her mind towards the world in general, and 
cease to feel so hard and harshly antagonistic to 
the obscure and quite imaginary rival in her 
brother's regard. 

Meanwhile Hugh, who never had and probably 
never would have learnt to think of the little Mona, 
who amused him in the days of her childhood, in a 
different light from that of a yoimgest sister, perhaps 
made most a favourite when he saw her, was un- 
folding something of her history to Audrey, whose 
sympathetic attention showed very beautifully from 
her soft and luminous eyes. Somehow Hugh made 
the simple narrative of the ambitious obedient child, 
so sternly reared, with a vast wealth of varied 
fancies in her heart, haunting the old Tower to find 
food for those dreams, and then leading a life at 
singular variance with imaginary musing, a pathetic 
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story. There was nothing in it particularly miser- 
able, or requiring especial commiseration, or widely 
different from the days of hundreds similarly 
orphaned and straitened in means. Yet Audrey 
found little of commonplace in the description of 
Monica and her unselfish sister, and listened to the 
list of Louisa's earnest endeavours to benefit all who 
were poor and in distress, as if Hugh opened an 
old missal, rich with monastic industry, for her 
admiration. 

** You see Eoland Carr there, standing near John 
Heron ? Is he not a fine, well set - up man ? 
Hardly like a civilian in bearing. You know 
him already, slightly? Well Miss Spencer, Monica 
should have been here to-night; but my sisters 
assured me it would not be pleasant for the 
cousins to meet." 

" I should have been inclined to hope for the 
result, but in any case it seems cruel to your little 
protegee to debar her from a glimpse of gaiety for 
what may after all be a shadow. I think your 
feeling in the matter so right and kind ! The wealthy 
cousin and the poor cousin need not be sullen or 
quarrelsome, surely, and I should rather have given 
the opportunity of pleasure to Monica. The other, 
if I read his countenance aright, would have under- 
stood and appreciated the reason of her invitation, 
even if it excluded his. But you must forgive me 
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if I offer my own opinion in this way, only you know 
I am interested in Miss Carr, though I am not 
acquainted with her." 

** I like to hear you," Hugh exclaimed, warmly ; 
and Audrey blushed vividly. "You seem to com- 
prehend the matter exactly," and then he continued 
rapidly in a low tone, " I love you, Audrey. Let me 
call you so. Let me tell you how I admire and 
respect you. No ; I can guess what you would say. 
We have known each other a short time ; but that 
is not the point. We have renewed our acquaintance, 
that is better. You know about Miss Vesey ? Yes, 
she made me her heir, but I have kept Newe alone. 
You will see from this that although her memory is 
dear to me, I — I made a mistake, Audrey ! I vow 
that until I met you ten days ago, saw the noble 
nature animating your mhid, your expressions, I 
never loved. Tell me, then, will you take me ; no 
courtier, of no exalted distinction ? " 

"Hugh," she interrupted him, smiling, and plac- 
ing her pretty hand on his, " I will not permit you to 
depreciate yourself any more. You do not hear all 
the fine things people are saying of your bravery, of 
your frank and unostentatious generosity, of your 
tenderness to all who suffered in your regiment 
during the war." 

" Your praise is sweet," he answered, and like old, 
true friends, more than newly-discovered lovers. 
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they agreed, as if by tacit consent, to leave en- 
cominms on each other's virtues, and began another 
of those low-toned, endless conversations, indescrib- 
ably sweet to both. 

The cloud lifted from Colonel Fielding's brow. 
He looked, as he was, happy and once more tranquil. 
Boland could not forbear a sympathetic glance at 
the two so absorbed in each other, and an involun- 
tary sigh escaped him as he thought of Monica. 
Before the close of the evening, Audrey came to 
him. Her face was radiant. She was no heiress, 
and Hugh loved her for herself, apart from the 
adventitious aids by which Miss Vesey had been 
encompassed. She wished now, more than ever, 
that everybody should be as well content, as 
grateful, as fortunate as herself. 

" Mr. Carr, Colonel Fielding has been telling me 
of your cousins. In both I am so much interested, 
I am anxious to know them; Monica, Colonel 
Fielding's former child-favourite in especial. Surely 
she could come and stay with me. I hear that she 
loves the river and riverside scenery. I live also 
in Sussex, but miles away from Sparrowherne or 
Old Hall, and the musical Arun runs beside our 
old Grange. She writes, they say. Do tell me; 
under her own name or some imaginative nom de 

" She uses her second name," said Boland, red- 
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dening, and gratified by Audrey's manner. *' We all 
united in shunning her for her high-flown, egotistic 
assistance of that kind, certain to make her laugh 
at herself in a few years' time. So she merely 
nsunes herseK in a very humble, unobtrusive way, 
Monica Allison, leaving out her surname." 

^^Then she wrote those verses in the magazine 
on the library table," Audrey said^ "How de- 
lightful ! Hugh," as Colonel Fielding approached 
them. *^ Those lines about a bird that I noticed 
are by Monica Carr. You told me how she adored 
birds; now you must show them directly to her 
cousin." 

** Verses printed by Mona!" repeated Hugh in 
pleased surprise. "I am astonished, how she will 
exult ! show them to us both, please, Audrey." 

Eoland, who read aloud excellently, took the 
magazine and repeated as follows, in the now empty 
library, thinking very little of the lines, but allow- 
ing his thoughts to roam from them to the possibility 
of Monica's being able to retract her refusal of him. 
The secret of Colonel Fielding's own attachment 
was revealed without need of speech. Any one who 
noticed Audrey and Hugh that night might have 
seen from the simple happiness the two did not hesi- 
tate to exhibit in each other's society the turn events 
had taken, and Eoland, in spite of a resolution not to 
fix his fiaith too rashly, founds against his will, that 
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hope beat high while he turned to the leaf on which 
Monica's poem was written : — 

TO A EOBIN IN CHURCH. 

"Here, where earth's troubles soar 

Above the marble floor, 
Where penitents kneel, while the organ peal 

Rolls through the oaken door, 

A fluttering atom sings, 

Opening its glossy wings 
Of love, of death, and then of life for evermore. 

" Come in, oh tenant sweet 
Of trees whose branches meet. 
Forming an arch for you wherein, your happier fate 
must win. 
Oh bird, your soft notes raise, 
Offer your mite of praise 
For love will fade, and death must be, and life on 
earth is fleet. 

" Have you so much to say 

In melody this day ? 
The reverent near this neighbour dear 

Half listen as they pray. 

Did your bright eye discern 

A house of prayer, to bum 
Your incense pure, and then, secure 

From evil, fly away ? 

" Shrill singing on that stone, 

Sculptured for one well known 
In knightly tales, where legend fails 

To count his deeds, you have flown. 

The emblem you may be 

Of his eternity. 
Still singing from his soul of heavenly aims alone. 
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I thought so, when you came 

Beneath the violet flame, 
The wintry sun lit where sit, through the stained 
glass glow. 

Straight from the silver sky, 

You chose direct to fly 
An animate picture set in this dark carven frame. 

" Joyous and self-possessed, 

Clad in your scarlet vest, 
Rational and calm you thus embalm 

Regrets sighed forth in vain. 

Eager and unsubdued 

Like hope that will intrude 
On resignation, so you sing under the violet pane. 

" Sing on, oh gentle bird 
Sing on of hope deferred, 
Of struggles fraught with yearning thought 
Of all this earth denies. 
And then repeat, relate 
The kinder deeds of fate. 
Sing of the merciful Father's care for all his children's 
cries. 

** You, who have left some perch 
Far off for this old church. 
Some ice-girt field, your song to yield 
As offering free and fit. 
You flew in here, a hint 
Of love, that without stint 
Pervades the earth with loveliness though death 
treads over it. 

" Tell me, this wintry mom, 
Of joy that shall adorn. 
Just as you sing, the narrow ring 
Of duty done in trust 
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Trial one day shall end ; 
Sing on, then, feathered friend, 
Some happier finish to the tale that dust returns to dust. 

** For robin, well I know 
That tears will cease to flow 
Just for a while, 'tis hard to smile, 
But then the heavenly bow 
From sodden pastures flings 
It's symbol, as your wings 
Fluttering above the ancient grave, the resurrection 
show. 

" And now, this lesson told, 
A sudden ray of gold 
Pursues your flight, a token bright. 
Sweet messenger ! behold, 
How God's unchanging care 
Follows us everywhere. 
For, as we, too, fly heavenwards with light He will 
enfold. 

" The wistful hearts that take 

All troubles, every ache 
To some unseen, beloved, serene 

Dreamland; where hopes awake 

And airy guests like you 

Approach ; veiled by the blue 
High portal which shall open yet for His eternal sake." 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 
A hero's marriage. 

Effie Barrington is wandering with her willing 
companion in the antiquated garden of the sqnare. 
Effie is singing softly to herself with pleasare, and 
Monica too, who feels strangely, unaccountably 
elated, finding that she and the child are the only 
pedestrians, sings, as in her early life she was wont 
to utter, some song without words under her 
breath. 

Monica murmurs one of Victor Hugo's verses : 

** L'enfant avril est le fr^re 
De Tenfant amour ; tous deux 
Travaillent en soeurs sans contraire 
A notre coeur hasardeux. 

** L'enfant amour nous rend traltres, 
L'enfant avril nous rend joux, 
Ce sont les deux petits prStres 
Du supplice immense et doux." 

Effie looked up and laughed, a sweet laugh which 
interrupted Monica. 

" More, Monkey," she said ; " say some more funny 
words." 
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"Then will you learn them EflSe, darling? " 
"Course," said Effie briefly, by which curt ac- 
quiescence she meant to signify that of course she 
would ; and Monica thinking of her school-days 
began slowly : — 

" * J'errais, que de cliarmantes choses ! 
II avait plu ; j'etais crott^ ; 
Mais puis j*ai vu tant de rosea 
Je dois dire la v^ritd. 

" J'arrivai tout pr^s d*une ^glise, 
De la verte ^glise au bon Dieu, 
Oil qui voyage sans valise 
ilficoute chanter Toiseau bleu." 

But Effie's attention was already wandering to the 
postman, who in those times was a more resplendent 
personage than at present. Then he wore a scarlet 
uniform, and the flash of his fine colour possessed the 
same sort of artistic attraction to infants in the sun- 
shine that a pillar-box has for them still. The man and 
the box must have been very much alike, only the box 
being stationary can but serve as a beacon to divert 
cross tempers ; while the smart postman of the past 
would sometimes condescend to jest with a dazzled 
baby. The postman, seeing Monica as she passed the 
gate, handed in two letters, first consigning them to 
the important charge of EflTie, who gravely passed them 
on to their owner. EflBe, having not yet outlived a 
lurking admiration for scarlet, was pleased with any 
attention from one who wore it as a daily costume. 
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and looked after the quick receding figure as he 
moved up the long Square with respect. 

Thus Monica had a few minutes uninterrupted to 
master the contents of her correspondence, which 
bore the Sussex postmark. 

The first she opened was from Mrs Heron. 

•* Deab Monica [ran the letter], — We have not 
met for so many months that to my astonishment I 
find they have grown to years, but I take it for 
granted that you yet feel pleased to hear good news 
of your former acquaintances at Old Hall and 
Sparrowherne. Hugh tells me that he met you a 
fortnight ago, and that you are very busy, very hard 
worked, and looking stronger than when you lived 
by the Tower. I am almost ashamed to thrust the re- 
petition of our poor frivolities into your good, useful 
industrious life ; but you will bear with me, I feel 
sure, when I tell you that Jack Paton was twenty- 
one on Thursday, and my own twins attaining the 
great age of nine on the same day, we had grand 
doings at Old Hall. A charade was acted, written 
by Edmund Heron, who has a taste for scribbling, a 
taste shared by so many young people ! I think it was 
yours also in past ages, when you were a little girl ? 

" It went extremely well ; Sir Hugh was quite able 
to enjoy the excitement. And now to my principal 
news of the utmost delight to everyone concerned. 
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My brother Hugh was engaged on the same 
night to Audrey Spencer, the daughter of Sir James 
Spencer, a 'perfect beauty, a most charming creature, 
whom we love ia.lready and are most anxious to take 
into our hearts, for her own sake, as well as Hugh's. 
There being nothing whatever to wait for, the 
wedding will take place on the first of December. 

" I wished to inform you of the great event, because 
I depend on your discretion ; and although you, who 
once had romantic notions of life-long constancy 
even to a dream, to a mistake, may hastily judge 
Hugh's second engagement as too speedily succeed- 
ing the arrangement made in India with Miss Vesey, 
you must know that Audrey is his own choice ; that 
he looks and is most happy, and that, as the world 
goes, fidelity and prolonged lamentation are fre- 
quently tiresome attributes to cherish, 

" There, dear Monica I I am sure you will be so 
glad for us all, for your old friend especially. 

"And now I will not take up your valuable 
leisure by my chatter any more. I quite envy and 
admire your earnest sober days, but alas ! there must 
be butterflies I, suppose, besides bees. Tour cousin 
Eoland Carr was at Old Hall on the night of Jack's 
birthday. People are talking of his intention of 
letting or selling Paradise Place and going to Madras 
again. It would be a pity, as the place is indeed a 
Paradise of cultivation, refinement and luxury. 
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" Farewell, dear ; Hugh is feir too much occupied 
and happily worried with business matters to do 
more tZ Ld his kind regards, to which I add mine. 

^' Believe that I am always 
" Tours sincerely 
" Lucy Hebon. 
"Redholm Manor House." 

As she folded up this note, it seemed to Monica as 
if all the October sunshine of the beautiful late 
autumn were dimmed ; as if indeed the very plan 
of existence for some was unsunned grey monotony; 
dull duty, the satisfaction of sobriety — while for 
others, oh, for others! joy unfurled her wings; 
pleasure, hope's fruition, all were appointed to be the 
usual accompaniments of bright scenes ever un- 
changed. 

The glamour had gone from her vision. She had 
felt vaguely on her return from the Tower the folly 
of her fancies fostered by gossip at school. She was 
keenly ashamed of all that, and could sincerely 
rejoice that the kind " Lieutenant" to whom she had 
always paid the tribute of a child's warm-hearted 
worship would be happy at last. He would not 
forget her altogether, she was convinced. The 
pain of Lucy's letter did not lurk in this, but the 
idea of Boland's departure, of the change and 
action belonging to life to which her existence must 
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ever be straoge ; the careless, chilly style of the note, 
the absence of that affection and friendship on which 
she had relied, even when letters were rare and 
meetings not at all, drew the irrepressible tears from 
her eyes. 

They fell on her drcFs, on her clasped hands ; for 
although Monica could write religiously, she was too 
sanguine and impatient of fate, when not propitious, 
to feel as she wrote always. 

Why was it that Lucy's praise failed to comfort 
her, "a good, useful, industrious life ? " 

That was a high compliment to pay to Monica's 
many struggles with natural disinclination to exer- 
tion ; her war with indolence, her defect of a deeply- 
rooted appreciation of luxury — an appreciation not 
so distinctly a fault as the consequence of her poetic 
temperament. 

But the praise — if praise it were — fell coldly on the 
warm enthusiastic spirit, which, in spite of multiplied 
errors, was always affectionate and steadfast. How 
was it that it should neither cheer nor encourage 
her to listen to that war-cry of " work, occupation, 
thoughts of others, use, energy," and the rest of the 
formula, when she did so crave for a portion of the 
gaiety, brilh'ancy, companionship which fell to the 
lot of her friends? 

"Not friends either," she meditated. "Mrs. 
Heron said plainly, acquaintance. I can take her 
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BuggestioD," Monica continued, proudly; "as an 
acquaintance solely I shall try to regard her. But, 
oh! all my friends are going — Roland, too, who 
Louie insists cares for me. But I cast him o£f 
through my own fault. He never has forgiven, he 
never will forget that," 

" Monkey, why do not you read this letter ? May 
I have it, if you are not going to read it ? " asked 
Effie, breaking in, as usual when in the garden, on 
her thoughts. 

She picked up the second letter which had fallen 
on the grass, forgotten by Monica. That also had 
come from Sussex. What was Sussex to her now ? 
Or what were letters, when they could be so 
indifferent and cruel ? 

" Will you not read him ? " persisted EflSe, finger- 
ing the seal, "shall I put him in our door then. 
Monkey ? " 

" No, dear EflBe, I had better read it ; " and she 
glanced listlessly at the writing which she could not 
recall as familiar. 

"Don't cry," said Effie, reproachfully, "carry me 
about. Suppose, Monkey, you hold me, I hold my 
doll, she can hold the letter." 

" Suppose, darling, that you collect twelve pretty 
red leaves and bring them to me. There they lie, 
EflSe, under the Lombardy poplar. They must be 
all of the same size, however, remember." 
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Having in this manner gained a respite from her 
small companion's torrent of small talk, Monica 
without curiosity began to look through the letter. 
The colour mounted to her pale face as she slowly 
gathered that it was from Koland ; that he asked 
her once more if she would consent to marry him. 
Should she not be able to overcome her former 
reluctance to his proposal, he intended settling at 
Madras. In that case, Monica with Louisa could 
live at Paradise Place, which he should present to 
Monica as his parting gift. But he had allowed her 
six years to contemplate her decision, and if, as he 
fervently hoped, it was not irrevocable, let her write 
but one word " yes," if more distressed her, and he 
would be with her the same day. She might have 
heard already that Colonel Fielding would shortly 
marry Audrey Spencer. It would be a marriage of 
love, for they had but known each other a few days, 
" and yet," added Eoland, " no one can doubt their 
perfect content. I shall, I must be impatient until 
I hear your reply, dearest Monica. Whatever that 
reply will prove, dearest, you will always remain." 

EflSe Barrington, with her camp stool, her doll, 
and other possessions, without which a walk in the 
garden would have lost its charm, was shortly there- 
after safely landed at her door. There being no 
telegrams then, Monica ran into the dark, lofty 
room which was hers, filled with heavy, old-- 
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fashioned cabinets, half cupboard, half book-case, 
and with burning cheeks and a rapidly beating 
heart, wrote rather more than "yes." Then she 
posted it, and then she sought for Louisa. 

In the sad, shabby drawing-room she sat engaged 
with her music-paper and the plaintive Broadwood, 
Monica placed both letters before her, and walked 
to the window. 

After a few minutes Louisa spoke. Her voice was 
a little shaken, but she looked calm, as hitherto. 

" Monica, will you tell me your answer to 
Roland ? " 

" It was ' yes,' Louie," and then her sensation of 
rest, of hope in the new life before her, fell on her 
excitement, and she wept again, soft, happy tears of 
gratitude. 

" Oh, Louie," with a glance of repugnance at the 
stately, but gloomy apartment," you and I can go 
forth now like Clifford and his sister from the House 
with the Seven Gables. We can turn our back on 
all the sorrow, and go out into the sunshine." 

"Poor Monica!" said Louisa, **are trials so 
insupportable to you then?" she looked pale, 
Monica thought, cold, doubtless, in that fireless 
room. 

" Ah, Louie, we have had enough of them. Tell 
me, are you satisfied now, that I can honestly say to 
Eoland that I love him ? ** 
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" I am glad, I am grateful," said the other, almost 
with solemnity, "that my dear, dear Mona has 
found a noble, constant friend to shield, to protect 
her, to bestow his affection on her for ever," 

The remembrance of their latest conversation 
recurred to Louisa, but she did not speak of it. 
Mona had not known her own mind quite, that was 
the real truth. 

Taking up Mrs. Heron's letter, she went on, 

" This news has no power to grieve you, Monica ? 
This much let me say. You do not finally accept 
Boland's offer because you are weary of poverty and 
obscurity ? " 

"No, to both your questions, Louie," she 
answered, colouring violently ; " no, also to the third 
question unasked, but hovering in your delicate and 
anxious solicitude for me. May Heaven bless my 
dear Lieutenant and reward him with unbroken 
health for his goodness to the solitary, peevish child, 
the little left-at-home that I was! Ah, Louie, I 
have been foolish, even wicked, and now I am so 
happy, undeservedly, eh, Louie dear? The un- 
righteous do prosper sometimes. Tell me once 
more, my own best beloved sister, are you glad ? " 

"Again, Monica, let me tell you how glad, how 
grateful!" and a close embrace finished their 
conversation. 

" Tou will have much to do to-day, Monica. I will 
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come to you in a few minutes ; but I must just play 
this over." 

Louisa Carr, alone for a few minutes, thought 
deeply, with that far-away gaze which frequently 
made her nearly beautiful. With a deep sigh she 
rose, and with a puzzled air re-read Lucy's letter. 
Rarely indulging in reverie, still more rarely reading 
or quoting poetry, she whispered with the emphasis 
of true feeling : 

"*Da steh' ich schon auf deiner finstem Brticke, 

Furchtbare Ewigkeit, 
Empfange meinen VoUmachtbrief zum Glticke ! 
Ich bring* ihn unerbrochen Dir zuriicke, 

Ich weiss nichts von Gliickseligkeit." * 

Was it as a sequel to the mournful verse, or 
merely because it was a piece of music to be 
practised, and a favourite with the two sisters, that 
the glorious sounds of Haydn's " et Kesurrexit " rang 
through the quiet old mansion ? Louisa played as 
she had never played before ; and Monica, engrossed 
as she was with her affairs, broke off from her letter 
to Lucy, to listen, and wonder at her genius, as 
if it were a new thing to her to find how excellently 
she played. 

It was with a sort of awe Monica heard her. 

" It is truly having an angel in the house," she 
thought; *'how thankful I am that Louie is scarce 

* Schiller's " Kesignation," 
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eVer ill, I could not part from her. She will live 
with us at Paradise Place. You shall hear the 
great organ at Lucerne now, my favourite sister, 
and allow some joy to gild your lot ; if I have any 
power, no practising for you in a cold room here- 
after. Her character is far worthier of Eoland's 
than mine, and she plays as if it were a strain 
from heaven." 

Turning to her letter, Monica found a strange 
charm in making it as formal, as restrained, as that 
of Lucy's example. No trace of hurt feeling dis- 
played itself, she hoped, but was not sure. 

Monica naturally gave no return announcement 
of her own engagement. That would be hasty, in 
bad taste, as if she were eager to show herself better 
informed about her cousin's movements than Mrs. 
Heron, who lived in the same county. Also, Monica 
judged that as so small an interest or kindly cu- 
riosity was expressed about her future ; so much 
appreciation of her content in well-doing, etc., mani- 
fested in her present condition, details of alteration 
in either would be superfluous. 

How happy she was, how briefly she could write 
now! 

She began by thanking Mrs. Heron for her 
pleasant communication, and hoped that Colonel 
Fielding, his mother and sisters would accept her 
sincere congratulations among the number that 
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would be received. Beauty and a bride seemed 
synonymous terms. Sir Hugh's better health must 
be especially welcome just now, and the unrivalled 
October neariy ended would have done much to 
strengthen him. The charade would rejoice Mrs. 
Heron's daughters, and she offered additional good 
wishes to Mr. Jack Paton and his cousins on their 
birthday. It was true that most young people 
found amusement in amateur authorship. Only 
occasionally it outlived early youth. Lastly, having 
replied in order to the various news contained in the 
letter, Monica "begged to sign herself" Mrs. Heron's 
sincerely. 

So completely contrasted with Monica's wonted, 
warm and diffusive epistles was this, that she 
looked with a little triumph not free from pain at 
her performance. It was stiff; there was, in spite of 
her attempts to make it appear indifferent, the air of 
wounded pride, affection, temper — ^yes, a little of all 
three pervading it. But better this than to cause 
Lucy to check her flow of the pen by silence un- 
broken, or to call her to order as it were passively, 
by commendations — such as a butterfly can with 
propriety utter to a bee — on the laudable regularity 
of her work. 

And Lucy on her side could not read the simple 
reserved missive without mortification. By that 
time the rumour of Eoland's engagement to his 
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cousin had reached Old Hall. She was unreason- 
ably angry with Monica for having, however uncon- 
sciooslyj put her to all this expense of needless 
energy for Hugh, and then to have caused her to 
compose a letter at once hrusque and careless ; 
chilly and contemptuous as well, of which the 
remembrance hurt her. It was decidedly un- 
pleasant; for though Roland was neither poet, artist, 
nor soldier, his extended travels, his wealth, and 
great benevolence enlarged his primary position in 
the adjoining parish to Bedholm as landowner in a 
large degree; and to have Monica installed at a 
distance of only fifteen miles from her domain and 
five from Old Hall would be disagreeable. They 
would be meeting her constantly ; for even should 
she not be on Lucy's visiting list, Mr. Heron would 
be for ever coming across Eoland in matters of local 
consideration. 

Lucy annoyed herself further by picturing her 
probable reception of Monica, and Monica's bearing 
towards her when they should see each other. How 
far was she from guessing the circumstances that 
should surround that destined renewal of an 
acquaintanceship she had desired to sever, because 
she foresaw a fancied danger to Hugh in its 
continuance. 

But Louisa comes down-stairs from the piano with 
a light on her face, as if reflected from the heavenly 
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company her mind must have been entertaining by 
her fingers' harmony. She stood and warmed her 
hands, while Monica knelt on the hearth-mg, and 
both sisters saw in the clear, low fire in the twilight, 
pannelled room many and many a want unfulfilled, 
a wish overcome, a strait of care lightened, and a 
long oppression of trial vanished. They saw these 
visions without thinking over them, repeated in the 
half-melancholy, half-cheerful flames and fanciful 
shapes of the embers. Neither beckoned the past, 
or dwelt on misfortunes and agonies of trouble 
such as they tacitly forbore to talk over, nor 
welcomed painful reminiscence to stand stUl and 
be stared at. 

Monica, with her heart full of these matters, broke 
the silence. 

^' Ah, Louie, life holds such glad surprises that I 
know not how to be grateful enough." 

"You must have loved Boland unconsciously, 
then." 

"I always liked him pretty well," Monica said 
quaintly ; ^' the mistake was in turning him into a 
goody sort of guardian." 

** The mistake has been outlived ? " 

" WeU, yes, for I shall be twenty-four in July. 
It is only the other day, however, since I sat on the 
Tower Stairs and thought the tall gilded spire of one 
of the City churches was the visible God. Tes^ 
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Lonie, I did. It comforted me, too, for being often 
ill to see it. Nothing like that spire was so high 
and beaatifol and perceptible in the eloads, and every 
child, I believe, forms its own imagination of the 
actaal Creator. I know that I meant no harm, nor 
did I ever mention the idea before, but believed 
the slender spire was Him who I knew conld see me. 
It is only this morning — in memory — that fioland 
took me to Bouen. How good he was, how 
careful, and what things he desired to purchase 
for me ! A French clock, a great doll, all Dumas' 
novels ^" 

** Now, Monica, that last is an exaggeration ! " 

"It might have been Madame d'Aulnoy's fairy 
tales, for I have them still. There was 1 having 
everything, there were you ^ 

" Where was I ? " returned Louisa literally, " m 
Hanover, of course, studying thorough bass." 

" There you were, denying yourself in every 
possible particular. Ah, Louie, do you recollect 
your scholar, the lad who wished to become an 
author ? How vexed it made you because I thought 
him a pretender, and how vexed it made me, for you 
to draw a parallel between bis case and mine. You 
bought him paper to write down his remarkable 
essays on. The first was on coal ; the second, on 
duty to parents ; the third was coal again. Then 
he tritd letter-writing, bringing in coal, and the 
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duty we owe to parents, with variations ; and once 
more coal and its use." 

" He had no fire, perhaps, and a strong sympathy 
with coal." 

** Possibly, but he certainly had parents, and was 
by no means famous for his sympathy with them, or 
his performance of the duties he enumerated. There 
was a curious monotony in his choice of subjects 
— ^parents, duty, coaL He was three-idead, if that 
can be. One letter was piteous in his entreaties 
for help. * Would to God I could gain the Sir 
John Hewet prize ! ' he said ; * please give me ten 
shillings for books to read.' " 

** Poor boy ! " said Louisa. 

" You managed to scrape it for him, Louie. But 
he was a horrid, priggish creature, nevertheless. I 
disliked that you should compare his with my 
efforts, not in essays but verse." 

" He valued and required encouragement, Monica, 
in his way, quite as much as you did." 

" I could not count the good deeds that you have 
practised as assiduously, as unpretendingly, as music." 

** Do not, Monica. Of what avail are the deeds 
we undertake for each other's sake in the world, if 
we reckon them, or even dwell on them, save as an 
impetus to fresh endeavours ? All are over-ruled by 
Providence. The end of every beginning lies not 
with the creature, but the Creator." 
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Monica murmured, with her happy eyes fixed on 
the fire : 

" * Nein, langer werd' ich diesen Kampf nicht kampfen 
Den Riesenkampf der Pflicht, 

Kannst Du des Herzens Flammentrieb nicht dampfen 
So, fordre, Tugend, dieses Opfer nicht I ' " * 

" Prosaic Louie, you do not care for poetry." 

r 

Louisa smiled. One who had overheard her 
repeat the verse by the poet her sister loved so 
well, might have been assured that if she did not 
care for poetry, she could feel it, when its force, 
combined with truth, touched her. 

" I am not given to quotation as you are. But 
Schiller and Korner one must admire." 

" The movement of the swallows in the eaves was 
so beautiful this morning. Their tiny preparations 
for flight gave me such a restless, exhilarating sense 
of change, freedom, action. I wished that, following 
the swallow, we likewise could share in some pleasant 
bustle. I took that longing into the garden with 
me. Then came Mrs. Heron's letter, and every 
hopeful theme of quiet joy seemed faded." 

"What was in her letter to wound you? You 
used to excuse her indiflference by judicious 
reasons and sensible platitudes. You allow imagi- 
nation to carry you away, Monica, and then reality 

palls." 

• « Der Kampf," Schiller. 
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" The style was so cold ; I wonder for what 
cause ? " 

Louisa believed that she could have supplied the 
key to that chill epistle, but she said nothing, and 
Monica continued in a low voice : 

"Then came Koland's letter. I never really 
believed that he would care for me, since the — ^the 
mistake six years ago ? " 

A sudden shudder made her sister shiver in- 
voluntarily. Monica looked up anxiously from the 
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" Are you still cold, Louie ? " 

" No," she said, smiling. " Do you know, Monica, 
tbat if I were superstitious I should say some one was 
walking over my grave. For I am quite warm, only 
a shiver came, from some draught, I suppose." 

" Do not say such a thing," Monica exclaimed in 
distress. " You look well, Louie ; you feel, well do 
not you ? " 

** Perfectly. It was a little remark, that was all. 
Allow it to fall unheeded, dear." 

For a minute or two, Monica furtively watched 
her sister. Not handsome or pretty was she, but 
those beautiful, musical grey eyes ; that soft, fine 
chestnut hair ; those small, long-fingered hands, were 
points not to be passed over in her sister's looks. 
Neither robust or fragile, Louie's good health was 
apparent in all her undertakings, and Monica's 
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dependence on this superior strength was touching, if 
accident and chance were considered. 

Not that the younger sister, accustomed to this 
unyarying well-being in the elder, selfishly urged 
or permitted her to make too constant demands on 
her strength. Monica, with nervous apprehension, 
watched quietly, with a solicitude her sister deemed 
absurd, lest Louisa's indifference to fog, wet weather, 
warm weather, any weather, should result in illness. 
Never quite hardened to the minor troubles which 
beset a daily worker and walker herself, Monica 
knew what it was to dread the fog; to fear tlie 
slippery, glassy streets ; to shrink from the July and 
August glare; and to take herself to task with a 
heart-wrung remorse for the general discontent 
which succeeds pain. Punctuality was of the utmost 
importance in fetching and taking back her engrav- 
ing of wood blocks, her copying and translations. 

The higher courage in small matters, the whole- 
some health of the elder, filled Monica with 
admiration. 

But now all was over of discomfort, of weariness, 
the mighty '* must be '* of duty as connected with the 
ceaseless recurrence of cares so multiplied and 
sordid, that their failing, as they did, to injure the 
refinement and natural delight in art and beauty 
marking the disposition and tastes of the two was a 
miracle. 
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A maxriage with wealth; was that the last and 
happiest vision of the dreaming Monica Carr ? Had 
a rigorous battle with hardships, over which reserve 
folded an impenetrable veil, brought her former 
delicate ideas to this ? 

Unknown, or at least unrecognised by herself, the 
image of Eoland had filled her heart. She had 
secretly compared him with that sister, who was his 
kind of feminine double in every virtue which he pos- 
sessed in such perfection, that the love she bore to 
Louie was equally divided with him, and as she came 
to rely on his unalterable goodness to his poorer 
relatives, something akin to the romantic idol- 
worship, apart from which Monica's preferences were 
hardly to be called thus, surrounded her cousin, and, 
rarely seeing or hearing from him, a silent grief 
that so it would always be, increased and deep- 
ened affection. 

Eoland, thinking some partly childish, partly 
fanciful thought of Colonel Fielding still had 
weight with his cousin, resolved, now that his ap- 
proaching marriage with Audrey distinctly proved 
his own views, that he would once more put his fete 
to the test. 

Monica had been an interesting child; ratiier 
tiresome as a girl ; then again more than meritorious 
and lovable in those avocations of which, by mutual 
consent, no one ever spoke, wherein nursing, sweet 
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patience, endurance, fidelity, all a woman's tender 
characteristics, were called into action. 

And now still obscure, still poor as she was, Boland 
Carr's noble heart turned again to the Monica his 
greater power could keep from sorrow's severest 
stings. He it was who could and would guard her 
from struggles in which a nature such as hers, not 
gifted with much ballast, would inevitably sink. He 
would take Louie also under his care, into his house. 
Happiness should brighten the path of these, his 
well-loved cousins. 

A fair ambition, Boland Carr ; a hospitable and 
even lovely castle in the air. Life for such planners 
as you holds a charm infinitely higher than for 
those who, like Mrs. Heron, manage and move 
others as if they were puppets, if not obstacles. But 
then, Roland loved Monica with a rational, unselfish 
steady attachment, which by no means blinded itself 
to her faults, but was rather amused by, than 
horrified at, their presence, while no shadow of disap- 
pointment at the lack of worldly advantages in bis 
choice deterred or appalled him. 

The Carrs were descended from a puritanical, 
rigidly upright line, who followed duty as a beacon, 
instead of finding in it the fitful light of the will 
o' the wisp to be pursued on occasion. Monica's 
somewhat wavering obedience to her orders was a 
change in the records of Carrs gifted with strength 
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of mind; Cans who never knew a day's illness; 
Cans, famous for undeviating regularity and fondness 
of matter-of-fact details. 

Eoland's father had been a slight variation from 
the established ways and rules of his ancestry. 
Eoland himself carried out the difference still more, 
and attracted by the freshness of Monica's manner 
of thinking and acting, from their first meeting, as 
Louie had rightly guessed, preferred her to the 
others. 

And as a strong tinge of Biblical justice, and a 
stubborn sense of right distinguished the Carr 
family in every generation, a stern intention to 
fulfil those plain, natural injunctions, as well recom- 
mended by Divine command, as they were in 
keeping with practical life, he liked the notion of 
helping and protecting those nearest " of kin," and 
bimply and truthfully considered it his first duty, as 
it was his inclination, to make a home for his 
cousins, and to win one of them for his wife. 

That one must be Monica, he had always deter- 
mined. She was a cousin unfitted to stand alone. 
By a curious freak of fate she was a Carr who was 
fond of luxury, who bloomed into the animated, 
happy creature she surely had been designed to 
become, when indulged, thought for, petted; but 
who, by some strange reversal of the habits of bygone 
Carrs under such conditions, shrank, silent, sad and 
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faded, beneath the pressure of harshness, or indiffer- 
ence. It was unworthy of her family, of course, and 
what an energetic, active, hearty family that was alto- 
gether! Still Boland was in sympathy with her 
moods. They resembled those of his father in some 
measure, and if she could but once learn to think 
of him as he feared she had brought herself to 
think of the Colonel, all would, all must go well. 

Louisa, Monica and Boland gather round the 
hearth in the dark room of the old house. Long 
shadows fall over the polished boards from the 
panelled walls and touch the red brown of 
Monica's hair, and quiver on Eoland's handsome 
head, and then find out Louie in the niche where 
the piano stands, and to which she slowly moves. 

No lamp is lighted, for Louisa can play, and loves 
playing in the dark. The two lovers talk low, still 
standing over the bright fire, of love, of content, of 
joy in things of earth. 

And Louisa plays on of sacrifice, religious ambition, 
of pure, selfless bravery, as she tries Haydn, Gltick 
and Mozart in turn, blending the music of all in 
tones of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WOVEN THBEADS. 

Colonel Fielding did not content himself with 
allowing Monica to learn of his approaching 
marriage from Lucy. His sister had insisted that 
he was too busy to write to his former favourite; 
but this was not the case, he permitted Lucy to be 
the first to tell Monica, as she evidently wished it, 
but speedily following her letter came his. Audrey's 
message should be transmitted by Hugh alone, Miss 
Spencer determined, all the while observing the 
different characters around her with sensible, if not 
shrewd, glances, and arriving at her conclusions re- 
garding their plans and purposes accurately enough. 
That which Audrey had been told of Monica's dis- 
position and tastes pleased her. She could indulge 
in a broad and kindly view of the conduct of young 
people, whether they were poor or rich ; while 
Bianca and Lucy rather inclined to leniency towards 
the latter, and assumed an attitude of far greater 
severity to the former. 
Hugh, knowing nothing of Monica's engagement 
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when he sent his letter, only spoke of the warm 
welcome Audrey and he would offer her when, after 
their marriage, she should come to Newe. Thi^ 
marriage would occur shortly, for the state of Sir 
Hugh's health would hasten it, and restrict it to 
a very quiet ceremony, limited to the family connec- 
tions of the Spencers and Fieldings. He told Monica 
of the beauty and talent of his bride ; of her goodness 
of heart ; of her desire of becoming acquainted with 
all Hugh's friends, his pursuits, his tastes. 

"And you shall act as her guide to the Tower, 
dear little Mona," Colonel Fielding added. " You, 
who I do believe remember every nook and cranny 
of the old fortress, shall show Audrey the mottoes, 
half-effaced within its walls, and make her free of 
the cells and turrets." 

Each line was delightful with the warm authorita- 
tive friendship which the Colonel failed to forget 
when addressing the childish favourite, who somehow 
never appeared grown up to him. Ere the kind 
affectionate sentences reached her, Lucy told her 
brother that Monica at no distant period was to 
marry Eoland Carr. Yet another note was written 
by the Colonel of congratulation, so sympathetic, 
joyful and sincere, with a postscript from Audrey of 
equal good-will, that Monica's last sob of shame at 
her early mistake cleared her heart completely of 
doubt and morbid shyness. 
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^ Still my neighbour, Mona,'' wrote Colonel 
Fielding in this second missiye. '^It will recall 
old days at the Tower in a great degree. Boland 
Carr is a good and hononrable man, and the doads 
that gathered ronnd yonr childhood will be scat- 
tered now. I hope a happy fatore awaits yon. 
I am assnred that it is a charming and nnex- 
pected chance that again brings yon and yonr 
family in connection with onrs." 

In short, this circumstance proyed the climax to 
Hugh's thorough satisfaction. 

Ten years had wrought alterations in Bianca and 
Lucy; but Audrey and Monica, ignorant of the 
world, yet trusting and haying Mth in it, cheered 
him for his disappointment at the cold and well- 
bred indifference to any out of their own circle 
noticeable in his sisters. 

" You are so enthusiastic, dear Hugh,** Lucy sud 
with icy sweetness. " You do not stop to look at a 
thing all round before you judge of its adyisa- 
bility." 

"Not being Tinker,** laughed the Colonel, half- 
yexed. " By the bye, Monica has taken wonderful 
care of him. He is a grand specimen of a creature, 
resembling a lump of black plush, with dear amber, 
lazy eyes. That was an attribute of my cat, I remem- 
ber, in Tower days. He would look at a thing all 
round, as you remark, to test its worth, before a 
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sudden pounce made mouse, cream, or grouse his own 
for ever. As for me, I can see at a glance how good 
it will be for poor little, weak Monica to settle here, 
near us, near Audrey and me, I mean — with the 
strong, upright Boland, and her beloved, flne-souled 
elder sister." 

Lucy was silent, half-wishing, half-fearing to agree 
with his words. 

"Lucy," the Colonel said earnestly, taking her 
hand and drawing her to his side; "can't you 
say something kind of that delicate child ? Have 
you wronged Mona in deed or speech, that you 
scornfully regard her now? ** 

"J wrong Monica, or any one," she exclaimed, 
startled. "Hugh! how can you imagine such 
horrors?" 

" One gets to fancy occasionally, you know, and 
to collect evidence from trifles." 

" Well then, do not, Hugh," Lucy retorted, with 
a pettishness quite unusual to her. 

" Can you not offer a warm wish to her, it would 
please her, and it is so small a favour for me to ask, 
one heartv sentence from an old friend? Dear 
Lucy, can you not bring yourself to that little act 
of grace ? It would be appreciated." 

" Why, Hugh, you are a special pleader, and I 
will not refuse you. Give her my love." 

Before the day was over, a short but kindly note 
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from Mrs. Heron made Monica regret her Btiff 
answer with contrition. Once again, as of old, Lucy 
resumed her place in the tender heart. 

November comes to Old Hall, with a sheaf of 
clear, mild, pleasant days; red skies, wonderfully soft 
winds, traces of autumn's glow on leaf and shrub. 
The wedding of Colonel Fielding is hurried even 
earlier than the early date for which it was fixed, and 
scarcely had November's second week ended when, 
at the beautiful cathedral near Audrey's home, she 
plighted her faith to him whom she had learnt to 
love in so short a space. 

November comes to Monica's home in the Square, 
with the noise of images of Guy Fawkes, strapped to 
nondescript hand-barrows, like separate, hideous 
nightmares, surrounded by shouting troops of 
youthful Londoners, who explain their politics 
beneath the windows gratuitously with needless 
roars. Effie Barrington, terrified at the " Foxes," as 
she calls them, does not venture forth ; but Monica, 
pacing the narrow garden at the back of the house, 
watches the sky flush with the reflection of the 
fireworks, and of the bonfire at Tower Hill, and as her 
fancy follows the fleeting figures of flame, memory 
stirs in its nest, and an exultant sense of delight in 
great deeds and heroic acts animates her thoughts. 
The leaves lie in heaps ; the brick walls stretch in a 
monotony of ugliness ; the arbutus tree is a mere 
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outline of branches ; the mew of an errant cat, some 
foe of the pampered Tinker, adds a note of indigna- 
tion or deeply-rooted hatred, as its musical tribute 
to the scene. Up and down the two united sisters 
stroll, for the air is fresh and far from cold, and in 
the secluded strip of ground, over and over again 
does one talk, while the other listens, and now and 
then throws in an apposite short commentary on her 
companion's eager confidences. 

As in former times, she who talks is Monica; 
Louie is the one most silent. 

What talk it is of sanguine hope, of sad regret, 
of ardent faith and love and gratitude ! 

November comes to the Square with fogs of 
various shades and thickness ; but through the fog 
one momiug came the postman with a parcel, and 
many letters. Not overladen with gifts, Monica 
examined the parcel before she looked to her 
correspondence. The kind, handsome face of her 
''Lieutenant" smiled up at her mirthfully from a 
delicate double rim of pearls, and shut within the 
opposite oval was the fair picture of Audrey. The 
date of that foggy day, shining bright and delightful 
at Arundel, was inscribed in tiny gold cipher ; and a 
lock of the Colonel's yellow hair, plaited with 
Audrey's of darker hue, completed the present, which, 
hanging to a fine Maltese chain, was of more con- 
sequence than any which had hitherto fallen to 
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Monica's share, except the pathetic, pretty and 
generally injured trinkets of a long-past fashion, 
once belonging to her mother. 

Steadily she studied the bright countenance of 
the Colonel, while the rush of carefully hoarded 
remembrances, stifled somewhat beneath the tread 
of advancing years, sprang into fresh life, and 
vigour. As she looked, her lip trembled, the 
hero-worship that had been as a lamp illuminating 
her youngest dreams, bnmt on with the same 
pure flame as hitherto; but the romance was 
sobered, and she could even afford to smile at it, 
with that yielding judgment one accords to one's 
errors. 

The sword, the uniform, the scarlet, the air of 
command had gained her imagination. Humiliating 
as she felt this self-confession to be, memory forced 
it on her understanding. The imposing size of Old 
Hall, the kind of state kept up by the Colonel in 
his apartments at the Tower, his sway over Lucy 
(the milder portion of her romance), had attracted 
and held captive the ability of idealising which 
would make Monica all her life through unique 
among the practical, matter-of-fact family to which 
she belonge \. 

Colonel Fielding's notice of herself had pleased 
her vanity, and though she conscientiously tried to 
believe that his ready good-nature, benevolence and 
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generosity to everybody he knew were tlie solid 
items acting as magnets to her preference, she 
could cheat, or baffle her discrimination no longer, 
now that she had fairly appraised, and then for 
ever relinquished, her flattered delight in his 
individual attention. 

** Analysing motives, Monica ? " asked Boland, as 
he came too; another silhouette in the heavy, 
yellow fog. And as she blushed and looked dis- 
tressed, he said earnestly, " there are no secrets, dear, 
between us. You thought people were harshly 
inclined to a poor mistake; but it is not so. It 
was your effort at concealing that mistake which 
provoked some mistrust, not of you, Monica, but of 
your strength of endurance. I think you have 
a nature too transparent and truthful originally, 
for you to exercise great caution." 

" The mistake is over," Monica replied, stretching 
out her hand. *'I may wear this, Roland, as a 
remembrance of Colonel Fielding and his wife, 
without a tinge of folly." 

" I know it, Mon6k. We neither of us need the 
assurance of the other that it exists no more; to 
clear the shadow from that long six years, when one 
was too proud, when one was too stubborn, to un- 
bend and explain." 

" My dear friend," whispered Monica, as she gazed 
on the sunny, smiling handsome face of the 
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miniature through a haze of tears, while she clasped 
Boland's hand tightly, as if in him she had found a 
shelter, and as if she thus wished to join him with 
that other and older friendship. " Mrs. Heron's 
sense of offence with me has vanished," she con- 
tinued after a few minutes' pause. " I cannot tell 
what gave rise to her coldness." 

Roland thought he knew, but he would not 
enlighten her. Instead, he gradually led her from 
introspection to a healthier interest in affairs con- 
nected with Paradise Place and her future life. 

When Louie came in, careless of the fog, after 
her practice on the organ, they both exclaimed in 
surprise at her perseverance and courage. 

" You are like a little tract, Louie," Monica said. 
" Plod on, plod on, plod on. Or the long lane that 
knows no turning but re-turning ; cold and tired, I 
am sure, although of course you will not own to 
being either." 

" Why should I ? " said Louie simply, " when I 
am not." 

" Impervious to fog, water-proof, steel-clad ; come 
and be warmed immediately," Monica replied. 
"Roland, you must assist me, hereafter, to look 
after one who thinks her good self of less import- 
ance in the world than any of those who depend 
on her." 

Louisa made no answer. The expression which 
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music generally left on her features was there now ; 
the far-away gaze which now and then stamped her 
appearance with a sign as if she had come from ^^ a 
distant land," whose ways, whose words, whose deeds 
were foreign to those of earth. 

She bent mechanically over the fire, spreading her 
delicately moulded hands before the flame, and then 
Boland drew from her descriptions of that hopeless 
poverty set in courts and alleys, the sordid, 
painful background which seems to render the 
contrast of London's great buildings and beautiful 
mansions more startling and grotesque. 

" To shut up large sums of money in a statue to 
this man ; in a testimonial or tablet, powerless to 
benefit anybody, to another, is such waste and folly ; 
for what could be a worthier remembrance of a good 
or brave person than to devote a collection for 
preserving his memory, in some fashion, to making 
cisterns, or public fields, or widening the miserable, 
contracted spaces, where the poor people are forced 
to live ? Dirty 1 of course they are, they must be 
dirty, while there is so little done to help them. 
When I see those calm, self-satisfied stone figures, 
full of the gold that would clean the courts, wash 
the gaunt children and feed them, it makes me 
wonder how long it will be ere a re-action, dictated 
equally by common sense and practical benevolence, 
will set in, and succeed to this obstinate mis- 
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spending, and prove a more exalted understanding 
of that which would satisfy a kind heart as a token 
of affectionate respect, in death as in life." 

"Tou are right," said Roland; "and to witness 
repeated scenes of distress incapable of thorough 
alleviation is distressing. Beform in many practical 
instances is already beginning. The impetus to 
aid and to prevent suffering has commenced. 
Those who work, as you work, Louisa, will receive 
the reward of their exertions by the speedy way in 
which their example will be followed." 

His cousin smiled faintly. 

" Louie wanted to form a conduit company for the 
poor, when she was little," Monica interposed, " it is 
just the same now." 

" Only formerly," said Louisa, ** I was quite 
certain of obtaining the needful sum for its expense. 
Now, I am not at all sure about carrying out the 
scheme." 

" For that plan, whether visionary, useful, or pro- 
bable, Louie," Boland said, " I cannot do much to 
assist you. But for your poor children, your anxious, 
industrious mothers, your ill or disabled fathers, will 
you tak^ this and do with it as it seems good to 

you ? " 

It was a cheque for fifty pounds, and to her who 
hoarded scanty pence, shillings accumulating with 
greater rarity, and dispensed with every article 
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of prettiDess or smartness for the fartherance of 
additional comfort and convenience to that under- 
growth of society, then frequently unnoticed and 
uncared for, such a gift seemed a bounty sent direct 
from heaven. 

" Thank you, Eoland," she said simply and sin- 
cerely ; but the tone in which the quiet sentence 
was uttered resembled the simple setting in which 
a solitary jewel is enclosed. A diffuse and eulo- 
gistic gush of praise would not have expressed as 
much as that sentence to him. 

** I need not scrape up grains of rice now, like 
Amine in the Arabian nights," Louisa continued 
thoughtfully, " to make a few spare meals for those 
desolate gutter children. Why, Boland, I am quite 
rich, and I can give a hundred of my acquaintances 
tea with some music in the schoolroom near here." 

A plan, at that date most uncommon and fraught 
with difiSculties, was fixed upon by Boland and his 
cousins, by which a little refined entertainment, 
added to the tea, would give to Louisa's friends a 
chance, a glimmer of the higher life from which 
poverty must, and does, exclude its sufferers. 

Conscience, like a cabman, whips up jaded nerves, 
flagging resolves, weary energies, and Louisa Carr 
stifled the sense of whatever might have gone amiss, 
or left lacking in her life, by applying the scourge 
of her stern childhood to each wish or regret that 
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her unflinching, pare gaze, decided to be selfish or 
greedy. 

Life to some is surely meant to be all effort ; 
constant denial ; for a cause unscrutable and not to 
be questioned, a scene of repeated sacrifice. If the 
sacrifice be gentle, unobstrusive, like fluttering 
doves, that, being ofifered, make so slight a trouble 
of their departure from woodland groves and the 
lavish joy of green trees, the sacrifice is still there, 
no less manifest and touching, while more piteous 
than the bellowing of the Biblical slaughter, once 
deemed acceptable to a God of mercy and love. 

To the reverent-minded, thoughtful, upright 
Louisa, the fact of pouring her life blood, as one of 
the Scriptural libations, customary in old, barbaric 
times, for the altar, would neither have been 
appalling nor needless. Body and soul, both were in 
His care. To forego, to give up, to care little for 
self and a great deal for others — those were affairs 
for her mute obedience, and on these plain precepts 
she acted. 

In the bare, whitewashed, barn-like schoolroom, a 
short distance from the Square, lights, busy move- 
ment of clumping boots to and fro, change the harsh 
circumstance of the school being in itself exceedingly 
unadorned, boardy and dilapidated. The obsolete, 
narrow, dingy forms ; the heavy, monotonous dark 
desks, the dull discoloured maps, all details were so 
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different at that benighted period ; no bine-stained 
clieerfnl walls ; no elaborate, illuminated texts ; no 
Gothic chairs, or benches, or pictures, always ex- 
cepting a black board with furtive caricatures — for 
no one could honestly call them likenesses of 
animals in white chalk. Beneath every scrawl was 
written almost as if the master were not without 
doubt upon the point : " This is a horse," and then 
with curt scorn, " sheep, lion," and so forth. 

A door led into the square and remarkably ugly 
Queen Anne church — a church that possessed a 
clanging, resonant bell that toUed out every quarter 
with an insistent, metallic " bong " from which the 
tenants around had no escape. Up the narrow 
stairway went Louie to the organ, for having 
arraiiged with Monica to the minutest detail her 
feast and entertainment, her quiet, reserved nature 
shrank from the bustle and hUarity she herself had 
evoked. Monica, comprehending the contentment to 
be found in the solemn, full-toned organ, advised 
her sister to play in the intervals of recitation, magic 
lantern, tea and songs. 

Louie could shut herself in, or the door could be 
closed between church and schoolroom, when organ 
pieces were incongruous. 

Lito the room, while the sounds of a glorious 
voluntary descend from the organ loft to welcome 
them, the old women of the parish, bobbing super- 
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fluous curtsies everywhere, Mritk festive smiles all 
of one pattern beaming on their careworn faces, 
pour iu, accompanied by elderly dietughters, babies, 
boys after boys (also of one pattern in corduroy 
garments) and shamefaced, awkward men. This 
goodly company cast respectful glances towards the 
tea and cake, and when Monica's merry eyes meet 
theirs, they turn abruptly away, as if cake or tea 
were not the principal concern demanding their 
attention. 

By degrees they shufiSe, stumble, push and settle 
into their seats, and venture to gaze around on the 
holly which Monica has used with grace and dexterity 
as a clothing for the bare whitewashed walls. The 
infants who could not be left alone at home lie 
peacefully winking at the gas and candles, and the 
poor, overburdened mothers put on better manners, 
as if to greet all this magnificence — for to them it 
takes that aspect — ^and commence conversations free 
from that too usual reference to domestic trials, 
which generally renders their confidence mono- 
tonous to their neighbour. 

The boys blush and clump with satisfaction ; the 
younger women smile and look hopeful, while in- 
stalments of cake, huge mugs of tea and heaps 
of bread and butter revolve, until steam conceals 
the happy, steadily munching creatures, and the 
minds of the pleased assistants grow giddy at the 
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sight of the ever-replenished mug, the never-re- 
linquished cake, the ceaseless demand for bread and 
butter, the unvarying "yes, thank you," to every 
offer of more. 

The steam clears at last from the constant 
votaries of food, showing complacent, shining coun- 
tenances already improved from their habitual, 
meagre expression. 

A gentleman,' one of the curates of the parish, 
recites in an educated, well-modulated voice, Thomas 
Hood's "No." 

The puns miss fire, the people stare, evidently 
no one can make it out, but they clap and dump, 
perhaps with relief that it is over. 

Then a young lady sings Schubert's ** Standchen." 
This, although they understand it still less, if that 
be possible, affects them by its tender beauty, and a 
few poor, shabby red handkerchiefs are passed from 
one friend to another, while a painless tear is hastily 
done away with by the fingers of those to whom a 
handkerchief is an unattainable luxury. Another 
recitation follows, part of Dickens's " Christmas 
Carol," the " Little Tim " part, which again moves 
to sympathy these feeling hearts. 

Then Blonica, without any fuss, quietly leaning 
against the curve of Louie's Broadwood, which 
has performed this journey for the occasion, sings 
to her astonished audience, Louie, who has entered 
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by this timey and for Monica's sake only, accom- 
panying her. 

One has often heard the comparison made with 
some thrilling human voice to that of a birdv As 
Monica leant back easily, and entirely without a 
self-consciousness which would have spoilt her per- 
formance, and began, it was as if some solitary bird, 
singing in the very rapture of living, gave utterance 
to an outpouring of tune from the<«eaves where its 
nest was made. Some of the notes in her voice 
were exceedingly good, and even powerful, and she 
sang without effort, attitude, grimace, as if, with her, 
singing were the natural means of exhibiting her 
feelings, the obvious form by which she could inter- 
pret and make others acquainted with her sources 
of delight in that lovely earth where birds would 
offer a thanksgiving in winter a^ in summer. 

If, while Louisa played, her face reflected a holy 
abstracted glow, of Monica it might with equal 
truth be afiSrmed that as she sang in her clear, 
sweet voice, whose echoes were as the ringing of ice 
on fine glass, or silver, her radiant gaze wore a 
shadow of joy, content and ardent hope, impressive 
enough to those who listened. She sang old ballads 
to a vociferous encore ; "Barbara Allen ; " ** Corinna's 
going a Maying ; " with various others, and — until 
the appearance of the magic lantern — she was the 
foremost attraction of the evening. 
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Then, however, came nudges of expressive elbows, 
interspersed with rapid questions of " What's that 
now ? " ** Colly see 'em ? Ah, did she then ; or was 
it a gentleman maybe who see the moonlight on 
them pillars, hiding perhaps behind them." 

**The Heksimos hut, so that's how the Heksimos 
dress, do they, their hair in their eyes and a doormat 
for an overcoat ? How strange f urriners are to be sure." 

The slides passing quickly from the Coliseum and 
the Esquimaux to more familiar sights, such as 
a house on fire, with the lantern well directed on the 
grave, upturned face of a young fireman holding a 
terribly pale girl, with a great quantity of thick 
hair hanging over her shoulders ; and a snowstorm 
which elicited repeated applause; remarks, and 
exclamations became universal, and so vivid was the 
impression made on the different spectators, that 
they spoke of the scenes as if actually bccurring. 

** He'll save her, for sure, poor cretur', what a 
<5old she'll have. A cold is better than being burnt 
in your bed. I wonder was they insured, now 1 
My Jane's hair was the colour of hern, ere ever she 
took the fever." Then " Lawk, what a snow ! Napolin 
crossing the Alp. What's a Halp ? A furrin animal 
of course. No father, 'tis a horse Napolin's on. What 
is a Halp ? A cross road, or something. A kind 
of a street, a speeches of gate ;" and thus the blunder- 
ing guesses continued until set at rest by the resonant 
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words of one of the gentleman showmen, who 
explained and commented on the slide. 

Oranges, a queer drink called ** negus," more cake 
and buns were handed round, then Boland read a 
short, simple account which he had written of the 
purple, star-lighted Jerusalem, within whose vine- 
clad limits holy and stirring incidents were enacted 
long, long ago, before its majesty and regality were 
shorn, and its lovely legendary territories were 
degraded into dirty, townlike, gas-lit spots, where 
falsehood and beggary replaced faith, truth and 
agricultural independence. Several well-coloured 
prints of Jerusalem were shown, and Roland repeated 
from personal experience, descriptions of the sacred 
country. 

Bounds of applause greeted this essay. Then 
Louisa played the grand '* et resurrexit," whose swell- 
ing melody cast a profound silence on the mixed 
assembly ; lastly, the national anthem was requested 
from the audience themselves, who grinned, shuffled, 
hesitated, while hoarse whispers of " you begin, you 
know it, Tom knows it, I don't know it," were 
rather like an easy exercise in a child's first reading 
book, admissive only of excuse and hesitation. 

Once commenced, halts took place, the sequence 
of the verses was apparently undetermined, and 
continued in this wise : — 

*' Scatter her, her — " no, that's wrong, " Send her 
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victorious," weU, what next ? Why, you said you 
knew it — this is it then, " Long let her glorious " — 
when a simultaneous silence induced the curates, 
Eoland and the Eector to provide the keynote and 
inaugurate the cheers. 

These arose deafening to many in the gi'im, square 
room. Cheers for every one and every thing rang to 
where Louisa Carr played again by dint of Monica's 
entreaties the glorious " et resurrexit," to calm and 
sober the departure of the satisfied members. Above 
in the loft, Louisa played as she had never played 
before, and the sounds fell on some sad hearts 
that night so happily lightened from care, as the 
dew descends to the centre of a flower. 

" We owe it to her," one says to another, with a 
significant glance towards the dim side stairway, 
and speaking in low accents, " and yet not a cheer 
for her, for Miss Oarr, or Miss Louisa as she is often 
called. There she sits playing, she who speaks so 
seldom, as if she were in angels' company, and had 
a deal to tell them. Miss Monica is a fine young 
lady, and she is to marry her cousin ; but mark my 
words, Mary, lay them to heart, child ; Miss Carr's 
love for all will stand in the way of that other sort 
of love. She belongs to us, and such as us, poor 
creetur's ; we need her and her like to look to." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GARDEN GLOVES. 

" Monica," said Roland Oarr, " you have greatly 
improved in singing; I cannot tell you how your 
sweet, old ballads ring in my recollection. You , 
sing, Mona, as if your singing were the lonely piping 
of a bird in the eaves. * Thatch songs,' they sound to 
me, as if your spirit soared high and sang down over 
a great prospect of accustomed beauty. I like your 
ease, too, Mona. There you stood up among that 
crowd of strangers, and went on as though you were 
a piece of mechanism, that after being wound up 
for the occasion continued of its own accord." 

" Thank you, Roland. Is the last clause of your 
criticism a compliment also ? " 

"Certainly, dear, and one made in truth. Or, 
Monica, as compliments are stupid things, take it for 
sincere praise." 

" Then you were pleased with the entertainment 
on the whole ? " 

"Louisa has worked wonders. What a grand 
creature she is, retiring, appreciative, earnest. She 
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has indeed fulfilled the promise of her unique child- 
hood ; she requires so little for herself, so much for 
others, and by a singular blessing her endeavours 
are not baffled by weakness, or delicacy of health, 
hindrances which mar the perfection of plans 
devised by energetic and sympathetic toilers too 
constantly." 

^ Louie takes no care of herself," said Monica. 

Here, her home was reached. Louisa met them 
smiling and cheerful. She had walked back with 
some of the poor matrons, from whom she learnt the 
pleasures soup and soap can confer on those who 
regard both as a luxurious drag on a scanty purse. 

New Year's day was that decided on for Monica's 
marriage with her cousin. Quietly, and free from 
any especial bustle, her preparations were being con- 
ducted. In those clear, bright, winter days, she 
clung to her sister in a silent companionship, as 
strong as it was true. She liked to change parts now, 
and listen while Louisa talked, seldom enough of 
the delicate needlework both were employed with ; 
often of topics, and theories, and divine subjects that, 
again and again discussed between them, never lost 
zest or freshness to either. Monica's possessions, small 
as they were, were augmented by Mrs. St. John alone ; 
she who of all the wealthy offshoots of the Oarr 
family remembered the four girls so early orphaned. 
Gracey and Sarah lived with her, in a different style 
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from that which Louisa's and Monica's independent 
taste had led them to adopt. 

*' At last," wrote Mrs. St. John, with one of those 
touches wherewith Aunt Verjuice had been wont to 
administer presents, reproof and good advice, '^ one 
of you will be provided for. In good time, Monica, 
you have accepted Boland Carr and his fortune, 
suflScient to place you in a sphere above that to 
which you are entitled. I speak plainly, you know, 
because, of course, you will do as much as possible 
for yourself now in getting your purchases, as you 
and your sister have hitherto shown such an unbe- 
coming spirit in rejecting other assistance. You will 
be a shabby bride I fear, for you refused pertina- 
ciously to depend on your cousin's help when offered, 
and now you must take the consequences." 

"*The consequences* are this bracelet," said 
Monica, inspecting with some curiosity a heavy 
oddity composed of Cairngorms, imbedded in a 
setting of silver, which showed the lustre and white- 
ness of a well-used half-crown ; " tbank Heaven, no 
relic, Louie, to judge from its new case. Spare me, 
I pray, oh, family ties, from more old workboxes 
and accumulated medallions, enclosing a great, great 
grandfather's hair ! " 

" If you do not want it, Monica, would you object 
to give it to me ? " 

" To you, eccentric devotee to sack-cloth and 
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ashes ? " she answered with surprise. " My dear 
Louie, neither you nor I could wear it ; but take it 
of course, only don't let it be rafi&ed for, for any 
particular thing you wish to promote." 

" That would be out of the question," said Louie, 
with the justice which was one of her virtues. " It 
would be horribly ill-bred even for a good purpose, 
and although we cannot like Mrs. St. John, she is a 
connection and must be respected. I know a very 
hard-working woman, Monica, who accompanies 
singers at the very minor concerts she is engaged 
for. She must make an appearance, and when she 
goes to the piano she thinks it en regie to pull at a 
bracelet, and shuffle her gloves, she tells me th^t 
dress and smart airs succeed so much better in this 
calling than meekness and the humble attire which 
would suit her purse. May she have the bracelet, 
then, Monica, to put off and on ? " 

" There it is, Ijouie. I wish I could say it was 
anything of a seK-denial to me, which to you would 
enhance it. Would you have asked for it, had 
it been of emeralds or rubies?" Monica said, 
ironically. 

"No," said Louisa, unobservant of the satire. 
" Then, you see, it might have brought her into 
trouble. With such a thing as this, she will be 
quite happy, and no one will fancy her over-adorned 
for her station." 



i 
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" Would you like the silver inkstand Mrs. Heron 
sent me for yoor essay writer ? " Monica continued 
mischievously. ''Take the run of the wedding 
presents, Louie ; gather honey while you may, lest 
Boland come in and remonstrate. What about the 
inkstand ?" 

" You could not bring yourself to part with any- 
thing from her/' Louisa said, with mournful con- 
viction. " No, Monica, I do not wish to deprive you 
of any other article." 

'' You simple darling I " Monica said, kissing the 
pale brown plait nearest to her, "Louie, come 
down from your visions of renewing the Common- 
wealth—by the bye, a Eoland Carr was distinguished 
then, only his name was changed, and he stood forth 
to the world as " Fight the Good Fight " Carr— and 
tell me if I am managing this intricacy of cutting- 
out properly." 

" I will do it. You can read to me, Mona* No 
poetry, please ; I hate poetry, you know." 

" Do not say it, Louie. Let me only try Schiller 
on you. It is but tlie first step that is difficult. 
You read him yourself." 

" His plays, Monica." 

Monica was determined, and as she read with the 
same grace and sweetness her singing displayed, 
Schiller, Wordsworth and Scott were heard in suc- 
cession. 
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' The next day MoDica was alone. She was 
tranqnilly busy, serenely resting on the thought of 
Grod's great goodness, after the storm of ironble 
which had left their hearth desolate, and their lives 
overladen with care and toil. She wrote, sewed, 
drew, and as Boland had gone to Paris for a fort- 
night, she amused herself by making a letter 
illostrated with pen and ink sketches. She wrote a 
postscript — " Louie and I are well," closed and de- 
spatched it. She was startled by the door bell, and, 
to her surprise, heard her sister^s voice in the hall ; 
she was not expected till five, and now it was but 
three o'clock. 

Monica rushed out, and there stood Louisa Carr, 
with something solemn and strange in her demean- 
our, a look, that made her sister shiver, in her eyes. 

"My Louie, are you, can you be ill? What 
brings you back so early ? " 

" I am ill, Mona, so ill that I shall not live." 

" Don't say it, don't say it," entreated the terror- 
stricken Monica. " It cannot be true ; come with 
me, Louisa, to your room." 

Suddenly smitten, clear-minded, conscious, Louisa 
Carr lay down on her bed. Neglect of precautions, 
carelessness of warmth and regular food, had effec- 
tively hindered all chance of recovery from an 
ailment that was hastening to be prompt and speedy 
in its task, with fearful hurry. 
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Monica, stunned and unable to put away from her 
Louie's repeated and calm assertion that she would 
never get better, took her place beside her, and 
never left her. 

Once ^gain the four sisters meet in the old house, 
in the peaceful room. Three are well, and agonised 
with grief; one lies on her death-bed; that sister 
who had tried to be mother, friend, guardian, from 
the first days of their orphanhood, to them all. 

Louie's pain is fading mercifully beneath a mighty 
shadow, drawing closer, as Monica holds the flutter- 
ing hand in hers. 

"I have been a great sinner," says the calm 
voice — ^but who that knew the self-denying, upright 
Louisa Carr, could forbear from a sorrowful smile at 
those self-accusing words ? — " but God will forgive 
me. Stand on one side of me, Sarah ; Monica, come 
on the other. Eoland will manage all, no delay 
Monica, mind, after a month. I have little to give, 
but he will see to its disposal." 

"Bury me at Hendon," she continued; "where 
the scarlet berries grow among the hedges. When 
you can come, and see me." 

" Is there anything else ? " said Monica in agony. 

" No, I have no more to say. I have told you all 
I wish, and now let me sleep." 

As Hezekiah of old, she turned her face to the 
wall. 



^ 
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** Don't leare me, Manica," she whL^red in a low 
tone. 

**lSeyer^ came the return whisper; ^shall I open 
the window darling.'' 

Lonisa motioned assent 

Snow lay on the ground, bat a glorious sky of 
tossed red and golden clouds threw warmth and 
beauty on the still, white garden ; on the snow-filled 
window box, wherein Louie's seedlings lay hidden, 
into the solemn apartment, where a tinge of light 
irradiated her patient face. Monica, more by in- 
tuition and sjrmpatby than by practical experience 
felt that this breath of sweet air could do no harm, 
and the grateful glance of her sister testified to 
the relief wafted in for one minute through the open 
sash* 

White flowers filled the room, supplied by many 
wealthier friends of the Carrs, who eagerly loaded 
them with attentions in their bitter hours. 

^ Those exquisite white flowers," murmured Loui^ 
as the red, shortlived wintry simset cast a glow on a 
perfect stephanotis. ^' I never thought people cared 
about me," she added. 

** Oh, Louie, Louie, why should they not ? You, 
the best of us ; the dearest, the most unselfish," said 
Monica with a passionate outburst of grief. 

** Ton comfort me," came the placid reply, and 
theo, raising her hand slightly, she said, ^' No more 
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songSy no more music, but Hendon and the 
hedgerow berries." Her mind wandered as her 
acute suffering diminished, but she never deviated 
from her first expressed belief that her life was 
ending. 

All was done that could be opposed to her illness, 
but the result from the first was inevitable. After 
the fourth day, Monica could not hope, and though 
the other bewildered, sorrowful girls were more 
sanguine, they, too, renounced their eager views. 

Exactly one fortnight since Louisa, reversing their 
usual habits, had sought for Monica's advice and 
care and nursing, Death stole once more into the 
shadowy house in the early, awful dawn, while a 
martin twittered and sang in the ivy ; and removed 
the thoughtful worker, the meek and pious, sweet 
sister, whose example, character and principles were 
the support and solace of the three. 

Sudden death! It was what that earnest mind 
might have chosen if choice could be, though the 
memory of pain in the dear Louie, who scarce till 
her last moments realised the existence of personal 
pain, always would be a remembrance too terrible 
to those from whom she was separated. For her 
it was better than a long lingering in a sick room, 
fed by delusive hopes, disappointed by alternations 
of doubt. Safe in God's hands, she might, she 
surely would, be cherished in some distant heavenly 
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home, whereto that far-away gaze of hers had often 
seemed to beckon. 

But can that coffin^ smothered under camellia 
wreaths, be really the only abiding-place now for the 
beloved and valued companion of her youth, thinks 
Monica, kneeling beside it. She so quickly with- 
drawn from full and active life. Ah, Louie, Louie^ 
80 patiently waiting for your happiest sights and 
pleasures, for " the great organ " at Lucerne, from 
which Fate debarred you. Some higher organ 
swell, some angelic strain that we, your weeping 
sisters, may not hear just now, is reserved for your 
reward. 

And as you lie, away — ^how far away ! — ^from the 
earthly love which would follow' and hold you — sobs 
are restrained, even as your controlled aiid reticent 
nature would desire, and anxious loyalty to each 
wish of yours is the sole soothing to broken-hearted 
distress. 

Boland Carr stood beside Monica, who, bowed in 
anguish, knelt close to the flower-strewn coffin. 

Tears have ceased to flow. Since Monica was 
assured of the fatal termination to Louie's illness, 
the pangs of her mute misery had no expression. 
Why should she shed tears ? Of what avail were 
they, even if her heavy heart could have eased itself 
by their indulgence ? 

But now that Eoland had come, showing signs of 

2 B 
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grie^ agitation and pity in his fine hce, Monica's 
natural tenderness asserted its wish of consoling. 

She coohi not know consolation. Who could T^itiire 
to offer it to one only a fortnight agot, Louie's pet, 
faToorite, and sheltered companion ? bnt Boland who 
seemed utterly shocked and oTercome — she would 
try to cheer him, if only he would cease from 
attempts to draw her from ber bitter thoughts. 

^ Do not be so unhappy, dear Boland," she said, 
taking his hand, and guiding herself to her Ixembling 
feet by its grasp. ** All is — all must be well with 
— with her," she Mtered. ** Too good fi>r earth, 
my sister ; heaven lent you to us, and now it does 
but claim you." 

For Monica and Louie fostered few doubts ot 
entire forgiveness, or of the salvation promised to 
all who sin, who suffer and repent. 

Boland's tears dropped fast on his cousin's pale, 
unsteady fingers. 

^' I cannot help it, Mona," he said half apologeti- 
cally, after a time ; " the news was sudden — ^I — " 
here he paused to overcome his emotion. ''It is I 
that should help you, dear." 

"'Rest in the Lord,'" said Monica, dreamily; 
''she played that; and now she proves it. Why 
should you help me, Boland ? She herself said it 
must be borne ; but, poor, poor boy, do not grieve so 
deeply." 
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"I grieve for you also, Monica. Louie, your 
dearest friend and sister, never advised you to bear 
your trouble in a fashion so rigid, stony and 
apathetic. Loose your fetters, my Mona, and try to 
cry." 

" I cannot, Roland," she answered shuddering. 

Not even when they told her of the grief of the 
poor, who had gathered about the house, who had 
walked in groups to Louie's chosen resting-place 
near Hendon, after that sad and simple procession 
which led her to her grave; not when Sarah 
and Gracey enumerated the pathetic, grotesque 
incidents by which their regret was manifested, at 
which the dead sister would have laughed herself, 
did the cold, iron clasp of Monica's trouble relax. 

Eoland, pale and kind, had regained self-posses- 
sion, only now and then permitting his sorrow a sign 
by his increased gentle solicitude and watchfulness 
over the broken band of sisters. 

White, wan, silent, Monica at length went into 
the lofty, quiet room where the open window 
revealed the bare garden in which she had so lately 
strolled with Louie. 

She leant on the sill, and looking up at the 
steelly, brooding sky, sought to picture where her 
sister's soul might bq. Sharp drifts of snow blew in 
on her ; her tired thought drank in the half lights, 
the brooding shadows, eagerly, as if nature, hiding 
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in this City garden, offered to be her nurse, her 
healer. 

Louisa's room overlooked the pretty strip of 
ground, where the arbntns, the plane and the fig 
tree raised leafless branches like arms outstretched 
in supplication. 

The trees represented her grief to Monica. Dore 
is perhaps the single living artist who understands 
how to seize and then to reproduce the spirit and 
meaning of foliage, boughs and trunks, and to show 
how they, too, writhe, and shrink, and resist a tumult- 
uous shuddering in the shriU wind. 

But Monica had seen many pictures of the old 
masters, for Dore was then unheard of; and in some 
she had perceived the harmony of a tree at the 
mercy of the wind with humanity rent by regret. 

And then, the Gregorian chant-like echo of the old 
muffin man, also one of the many who had been as- 
sisted by Louisa, wafted in through the hushed house 
from outside, and she thought of how Louisa had said 
of him, fantastically, that she would like to find him 
a pension, if he would on his part give up singing. 
For, to her sensitive ear that discordant growl, when 
sharply uttered beneath the house, was an absolute 
torture, although, as it flitt^ on down the Square, a 
quaint melancholy charm of its own made it in 
keeping with the antiquated neighbourhood. 
Fragments of reminiscence passed across Monica's 
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weary brain, and with contrition she considered 
those who sat below, concerned for her as she by- 
and-by would be for them, and a transient colour 
glowed on her cheek, as she dwelt on Louie's wish, 
that her marriage should not be retarded by grief, 
nor her few relatives pained by ite display. Still 
Monica wept not. Solitude, that glimpse of nature 
in the secluded garden, were gradually taking her 
back to a recognition of other duties, other affections, 
besides this of mournful, tearless, dumb acceptance 
of her burden ; but while all appealed to, nothing 
awoke in her of gentler acquiescence. 

Unperceived, at first, Koland drew near her, in 
the gathering gloom of the winter noon. He took 
her listless hand, and then hesitatingly, but with 
growing firmness, he repeated with true feeling, as 
if arguing gently with the unhappy girl : 

" * Life, we've been long togetlier 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
'Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh or tear, 
Then steal away, give little warning. 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ' good morning.' " * 

" Oh, do not quote on her," said Monica turning, 
*' here in her room where but a few days ago she 
said she hated poetry." 

* Mrs. Barbanld. 
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And then the notion of that whimsical and 
decided speech of her sister's acted like flame on ice. 
The barricade of hard, carefully concealed rebellion 
was withdrawn. Monica covered her face with her 
hands and the pent-up tears rushed forth, as with 
sobs no more capable of repression she wept on his 
shoulder. Some word or sentence in that beautiful 
verse had shaken her stubborn wretchedness to its 
roots, and she was again to be the affectionate, oc- 
casionally playful, creature, who depended on petting 
and the affection of others to such a great extent 
when in trouble. 

" Can this be a relation of your Tower friend ? " 
Audrey Fielding inquired of her husband, as she 
pointed out the brief announcement of Louisa Carr's 
death in the " Times," two days after. 

*'Poor Monica's favourite sister," the Colonel 
exclaimed in sorrowful astonishment. " That most 
original and clever girl, on whom she leant as a 
weaker character clings to one that is stronger. 
Louie Carr dead ; she who never seemed to suffer — 
can it be possible ? What a sudden, what a shock- 
ing occurrence ! " 

Taking up the paper he mused sadly over the 
words, trying to persuade himself that it must be 
some other family connection of Monica's; but 
there was no possibility of error. The name, the 
age, the house were those of her, who had so deeply 
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impressed him by her goodness and innate genius, 
which latter, even in its eccentric expression, was of 
a higher order than that of his own especial friend 
Monica. 

" It must be true," he said gravely. " A terrible 
blow to her family, and for Mona, who was Jdevoted 
to her it must be grievous indeed. I can hardly bear 
to think of her pain ; but fortunately Roland will be 
with her, and she, who needs the support of others' 
strength, may probably ease the present keeness of 
her affliction far sooner than if she had abided by 
her former purpose and again discouraged his 
attentions." 

** Surely, Hugh, this will retard the cousins* 
marriage." 

*'Not if I have understood poor Louie Carr's 
character correctly. Nothing could dim her love, 
her care of her sister, her perception of what was 
needed to ensure that sister's happiness. She read 
Monica rightly, and would have gauged the misery 
of her life, alone for a year; carried on in ahouse 
full of the signs of her employments, her tastes ; 
and knowing that she was never very vigorous of 
constitution, passionately grieving, and utterly 
knocked over by loss, Louisa would, if I mistake 
not, have made every prudent precaution providing 
for her safety from lonely brooding." 

" You read the other poor girl correctly,"' Audiey 
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said with a smile. " Poor things^ it is, it must be a 
fearful trial for a band of sisters or brothers to be 
dispersed by death, after growing up together ; and 
how little one's fears or quiet inner convictions of 
the future are worth after alL From your descrip- 
tion I should not have been inclined to think Miss 
Carr would have been the first to be taken." 

•*And yet," said the Colonel shading his eyes, 
" when I reflect, I am amazed that the likelihood, 
as well as the idea, of a life early closed on earth 
did not present itself as the too natural result of a 
character such as hers. Now I thiuk of it, what 
more plain and probable than that she, whose 
thoughts scarce ever dwelt on herself, whose time, 
talents, plans were expended on those around her, 
and who still had a simple, frugal pleasure in 
existence, should be the one best fitted to live with 
her God ; she who had so slight a hold on the world 
and its temptations. 

" What could one have prophesied, or imagined 
for her, other than this ? For her, doomed to an 
early death, I can feel awe alone, not compassion, dear 
Audrey ; as to the sisters missiug their sister " 

Here Colonel Fielding broke off his sentence. 
The fear he had experienced on seeing Louisa after 
the lapse of years came back to him a strange, 
indescribable air of solemnity surrounding her at 
the piano, when nevertheless her spirits were 
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cheerfully serene, recalled itself to his mind, lie 
smiled involuntarily as he glanced bjwk in recollec- 
tion on the episode of the indulged hen and chick- 
ens beneath the dining-table, and the anxious care 
with which she had provided fresh eggs for the poor 
to whom she, single and single-hearted, had ever, 
as they asserted, been a ** mother." 

"Unchanged, unchangeable," he said in a low 
tone, and then aloud : 

" Dear Audrey, I must not infect you with my 
pain, for the pain of those who are but strangers, to 
you at least; for to me the dead Louisa and the 
living Monica Carr must always be among the 
number of my friends. It is curious to think of 
how, as children, they were mixed up with a great 
part of my life in the Tower. Children do entangle 
themselves somehow most pertinaciously with one's 
affections, and that reminds me to hope that a child 
friend of their own may add her efforts to Eoland's, 
and console that contracted circle." 

Could Colonel Fielding have seen EflSe Barring- 
ton at that moment, he would have known the 
gi'atification of having made a correct guess. 
Dressed in a frock whose tint was spoken of by its 
wearer as "bue," she sat with her arms thrown 
round the throat of that inattentive Monkey, who 
liow had no word or song for her, who made no 
response but a most bitter sigh to her repeated 
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questions as to why and where Wesa had gone ; 
whose hands were so cold, whose head was bowed 
down on EflSe's pretty, soft hair — her Monkey, who 
was what ? — Naughty, tired, cross ? 

Those were the three complaints within the scope 
of Effie's comprehension. Farther on, in woe, her 
fancy could not wander. 

Insensibly at first, but ever more perceptibly, 
the piteous queries of Effie ceased. Some well-» 
intentioned acquaintance, or servant, told her not to 
ask for Miss Carr. After a while, too, she chose 
Eoland as a race horse, in preference to Monica, but 
with some vague understanding that this weis a case 
sweets and toys had no power to alleviate, she, of 
her own quaint and happy fancy, took to '* stroking" 
Monica, patting her cheek, her hair, her hand, with 
a fondling far more healing to her grief, than 
sermons, advice (however good in quality), or than 
that rigid, acute self-discipline and submission 
impossible to practise at first. 

For all about her were traces of Louie's habits. 
She listened dreamily, hoping to hear that light 
and active step in the paved hall. That must be 
Louisa ringing at the door, surely. No, for she had 
just gone upstairs. 

Had she come down yet ? 

Yes, she who had denied for her own share, luxuries, 
delicacies, ease, softness ; that was she who had des« 
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cended at last hidden from her sister's yearning gaze 
under wax-like blossoms, awful in their still perfec- 
tion ; heaped as loving, heartwrung tributes written 
by the camelliai the lily, the stephanotis, in a 
wordless poem above her. 

** Those exquisite white flowers," as she had grate- 
fully whispered, and they, her last possessions, far 
more fresh and beautiful than any she had left behind^ 
had accompanied her for the last time down the old- 
fashioned staircase, out, away into the snowy spot, 
where the scarlet berries continued to flame in the 
hedges. 

" The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten, and if by reason of strength, they be fourscore 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow, for it 
is soon cut ofl^, and we fly away." 

The prayer of " the godly man Moses." But what 
effect should it have on her sorrow? For pre-* 
maturely, long— ^h, how long — ere she had attained 
the allotted age of humanity, her best-beloved sister 
had departed. 

Life stood still for Monica as if its clock had 
stopped on the day that Louisa was severed from 
the sisters, but when Mrs. Heron came to her, when 
Boland watched her with never-relaxing vigilance, 
when Effie Barrington closely kissed and caressed her, 
gleams of comfort, tokens of a desire to feel herself again 
beloved andmade much of, fell across that darkmisery. 
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According to Louie's wish, when the first snow- 
drops were beginning to lift their heads from that 
garden filled with the sisters, oflferings at Hendon, 
Monica was quietly married to Boland Carr. The 
notes of the beautiful " et resurrexit," so loved by her 
Avho had gone from them, seemed to echo in her ear 
and to twine with the phrases which she heard and 
mechanically repeated. Before she left the solitary 
iouse for ever, strangely collected and calm she 
left Roland once more to kneel in Louie's vacant 
room, to say some prayer for her, and to bid the 
place an eternal farewell. 

She walked up to the window-box, and leaning out, 
knew that Sarah and Gracey had transplanted the 
cherished seedlings. They would bloom hereafter 
at Hendon ; no vestige remained of them here. 

But these had been forgotten ; these garden gloves 
left in the empty box; slim and long for the 
delicately-moulded hands, cast aside as when their 
dead wearer had turned away in haste that morning 
when she began to sew for Monica. Eloquent, 
enthusiastic, in their very silence, of Louie and of 
what Louie cared for. 

These — Monica's memorials — she fastened in her 
bag. One minute, one hasty, fervent supplication, 
then she joins Bonald and the new life begins. 

Monica had been recommended to travel for one 
year in order to soften the sad events recently im- 
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pressed on her mind. For her it was a fortunate 
occurrence that Roland's wealth permitted her to 
follow medical directions. It was a prescription 
formerly very far from her reach ; now she must 
obey her once importunate wish, and try to lose in 
fresh scenes that abiding longing for and dreaming 
of Louie. 

Time glides on ; the year passes ; the violence of 
the shock decreases. Eoland, for whom her love had 
never been more than friendly and constant, has 
taken that rank in her affections which Louie had 
looked forward to, should he ask her again. Monica 
relies on his love, believes in his goodness, is satisfied 
with his talents, although these by no means belong 
to the musical or artistic oriier. Duties are con- 
tinually springing up in her path. She lives in the 
country, as she had always ardently hoped to. One 
other vision of her childhood is likewise fulfilled. 
She can, like her favourite type in the Bible, see her 
early friend of the Tower Stairs " come in," as she had 
artlessly suggested, when long ago, she came a sickly 
girl to Old Hall, for a brief enjoyment of its fine air. 
And time gliding on to later years, finds Monica 
happy, content, grateful, yet never forgetting the 
steadfast, noble, integrity of the sister she can trust 
herself now to speak of to Effie as " gone before." 

It is evening. The bells ring joyfully, for 
General Sir Hugh Fielding who returus through the 
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triumphant villages, past Bedholm, through Newe, 
on to Old HaII, all floral arches and inscriptions in 
honour of his safe and glorious coming home from 
Lucknow. 

Monica and Boland Carr from Paradise Place are 
there to greet him and the brave Audrey ; to lift up 
the little ones left in their charge during that 
perilous mutiny ; who find it somewhat difficult to 
remember their parents, and to meet the eager faces 
pressing from the carriage with an expression of 
recognition. Jack, too, has been winning laurels, 
and looks quite like a hero with one arm in a sling, 
and the scar across his forehead that moves his 
impulsive mother. to alternate tears and exultant 
exclamations. The fair-haired, icy-mannered twins, 
Lucy and Mr. Heron and the feeble Lady Fielding 
encompassed by every sweet observance, childhood, 
youth and middle age can offer to age itself — all 
are present. 

Monica's Louis Charles and Boland, his dominant 
brother, are strangers to Sir Hugh, for his absence 
has been longer than Audrey's ; and their father 
carries them with pride to receive an encouraging 
pat on the head from the distinguished officer of 
whom they have often heard. Both children bear a 
singular and sweet resemblance to the unforgotten 
Louisa, yet both are as wild as she was shy and 
quiet 
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" Dear little men,'*- says Sir Hugh, withdrawing 
from his own children for a minute, " do you know 
mer 

And to the amusement of Eoland and Monica, 
the carefully-prepared welcome is wholly put out of 
mind by General Fielding^s. brilliant habiliments, 
and as he bows his fine head to catch the daring 
little voices, he, too, laughs as they reply : 

" Yes, you were mamma's Lieutenant ! " 



THE END. 
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humour with considerable science of verse. Miss Harris is not a 
comic poetess— God forbid ! — ^but she rarely writes in a high key, 
and her low keys are very delicately adjusted, so as to catch the 
ear with a music which is neither vulsjar nor * precious.* Poetry 
of this kind (for in its way it is certainly poetry, and not merely 
verse) sulFers from quotation, because the amount of it which should 
be quoted.in order to attune the reader's ear to its peculiar melody 
is somewhat too grc^at for a short notice. The book, however, has 
{riven us no little pleasure: and it may be taken as one of the 
innumerable proofs of the folly of those critics who think that, if 
they were to set before them the principle of accepting verse merely 
because it is good verse, nothing but immorality and irreligion 
would pass muster. The true poetical critic knows better. There 
is not a single line in Miss Harris's book which a blushing curate 
mii^ht not read to his maiden aunt with a certainty of her approval 
of its sentiments, and yet it commends itself to any critic who 
demands of verse that it shall be verse, and not something else." — 
Academy, March 12th, 1881. 

" It is very refreshing to come to these 'verses,* as Miss Harris 
modestly culls them, with their gaiety, their brightness, not un- 
touched with pathos, amidst the sentimental effusions of our ' minor 
poets.* It is fairly easy to be doleful in tolerable verse., to V^^ 
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cheerrul is a much harder affair, and the author of these delightful 
' verses ' has accomplished it with success. Yet she can put a very 
touching note of sorrow into her song, when she wills. Once or 
twice, as in * The First Quarrel,' she essays a subject which does 
not suit her powers or her style ; but commonly, she writes with an 
ease which is never slipshod." — Spectator. 

•* "We have received a copy of a volume of verses by Miss Emily 
Marion Harris. The author has genuine poetic instinct, and is 
able to throw a glamour of poetry over common-place subjects 
without being petty. One reads the verses in thia volume as one 
would listen to the rhythmic dreamy rippling of a running brook. 
The pretty lines headed * The Sabbath of Trees,' have no doubt been 
suggested by the Jewish ^New Year of Trees* (15th of Shebat). 
The poetic instinct of the writer is perhaps best indicated in the 
verses, 'The Watcher."* — Jewish Chronicle. 

**The verses are all musical, and the subjects and their 
treatment poetical." — Jewish World. 



